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TAMIL CLASSICS and TAMILAGM. 
By S. S. BHARATHI, M.A. B.L. 


WORD ‘Tamils’ is used throughout this p 
as a generic name for the people in South 1 
or elsewhere, whose vernacular is Tamil 
any One of its dialects. The term ‘Tamil 
short, handy and expressive, and has been i 
as a significant name by such eminent. sche 
: as Dr. Hodgson and Mr. Reinhold Rost. 
* an appropriate name for the family of lar 
ages, hitherto called Turanian or Dravidian, as 
Tamil language is ‘the oldest, rici est, and most hig 
organized 'f of them all, and, ‘in its poetic form, n 

xlished and exact than the Greek and more copious than the Latin.’ ў 
ise of ‘Turanian’ is objectionable as the Tamilian race bears, according 
he most recent etknologists, no resemb'ance to the Turanian peoples ; 
^ * This is the Thesis submitted for the M. A. Degree Examination of the Ma 
Jniversity.—Ed. S. Г. 

t Dr. Caldwell’s Comparative Dravidian C rammar. 

t Dr. Winslow's Dictionary, Preface. 
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‘Dravidian’ is not a proper word to use, for the Tamils were 
even in ancient times a civilised race, “the Greeks or Scots 
of the East,"* and are spoken of as such in Sanskrit writings, f 
and Sanskrit Scholars have denoted by it cnly the barbarians 
of the unexplored tracts of Central Incia. Dr. Oppert £ would 
prefer the name ‘ Bharatas’ but it is nowhere used to denote the 
particular race that we are concerned with bere. Mr. Kanaga- 
sabai Pillai calls ‘Tamil’ and ‘Tamils’ by their right 
names, though his derivation of them from Tamlitti $ (Sanskrit, 
Tamralipti, now Tamluk), once a great emporium of trade 
at the mouth cf the Ganges, needs confirmation from the 
ancient Tamil classics. 


As regards the origina] home of the Tami's or Tamilians, 
various theories have been proposed, of which but four calim 
respectable parentage and deserve consideration. 

The Scythian Theory, ably expounded by Dr. Caldwell, | 
has neither a philological nor an ethnological basis. The learned 
bishop has, on a comparison of the grammars (the cerebral 
letters in chief) and vocabularies of the Scythian and Tamilia 
languages, rushed to the conc!usion of a relationship between 
them. That the non-Aryan immigrants into India through the 
north-wesiern passes had a Central Asian licme with the 
Aryans and were criven to the south by the later Aryan 
invaders of India was the first and oldest theory that had a 
host of Western supporters. Recent investigations go to prove 
that there are marked mental and physical differences between 
the two races and that the Tamilians are more of the Caucasian 
or Indo-European type than of any other. Reinhold Rost, 
quoting Macleane, says that the classification of tlie Tamilians 
as Turano Scythians is ‘rejected by all the leading ethnolo- 


* C. D. G. p. 5. 

t Baudhayana Rimayanam, V1], xiii, 12. 

Original Inhalitauts of India, 

§ Lhe Tamis: Eighteen Hundred Years Ago, p. 46. 


C. D. G. pp. 34, 37, 42-3 etc. 1 
V. C. Mazumdar, “The Dravidians,” in tbe Mediers Revicw ler July :912 
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gists'*. Prof. Julien Vinsont condemns the theory as an “absurd 
and inadmissible hypothesis". Mr. C. E. Gover examines the 
list of Dravidian words furnished by the revered auihor of the 
Comparative Dravidian Grammar to be of Scythic ovigin, and 
says that every word in the list is distinctly Aryan. as shown 
in Fick's /udo-Germanochen Grundspraclie and acds that the 
Tamilians “ are deserving of and entitled to the honour of omis- 
sion from the Turanian fami)y ". The truth of this observation 
becomes self evident when the Turaniaus who, according to 
Mr. Farrar, "are for the most part a people without a liter- 
ature and without a history” 1 аге placed side by side with the 
Tamils who owned fortifications $; had an organized political 
administration, built grand temples for divine worship, knew 
agriculture, cultivated astronomy, practised the arts ої теё: іс 
work, weaving and dyeing, | and possessed a language remark- 
able for its polish, force? and brevity of expression $ and a 
literature characterized by its devotional songs as well as by 
its philosophical and ethical wisdom. 

The next theory worthy of consideration is the Mongol 
Tibetan, whose sponsor is Mr. Kanagasabai Pillai, and whose 
putative parents are Mr. Fergusson, Sir W. W. Hunter, and 
Mr. Marshman. This theory too is condemned by Ethnolcgy 
and lacks philologice] support. That the Mongol.an blood runs 
in the veins of the Tamilians is said to be due to the domiciled 
Mongols in Bengal, the flat-nosed squatters wrongly identified 
with the amiable Yakshas, who had come through the nortli- 
eastern Himalayan passes as invaders of South India at differ- 
ent times by tbe sea from the once famous port of Tamlitti. 
Onur modern ethnologists have shown that the Tamilians are of 


* E:cyclofadia Br.tannica, Vol. xxiii, p. 41. 

f The S.ddhanta Dijs!a, Vol. v, p. 193. 

1 Farrar's Families of Sfeeches p. 155. 

$ C. D. G. 78. 

{ The Tam.Is : Eighteen Ни. ате Years Лео, Chap. ii. 

$ Catalogue Rigonne of Oriental Mss. Vol. г, p. 5. 
Rev. P. Percival's The Land of the Vide. 
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the Caucasian type in feature, form, contour and characteristics. 
Mr. Marshman in his History of [ndia merely refers to the help 
rendered by the Chinese to the men of India. Mr. Fergusson,* 
of Indian architectural fame, points out the resemblance bet- 
ween the Mewars of Nepaul and the Nairs of Malabar in respect 
of their architecture and sociology, but does not hazard any 
Ethnic theory. Speaking of the Tibeto-Burman tribes, Sir W. 
W. Hunter says, “they had dwelt in Central Asia side by side 
with the forefathers of the Mongolians and the Chinese".t The 
philological support for the theory rests on quicksands. The 
occurrence of the letters ғр, эз, & in the Tamil and Tibeto-mon- 
golian languages, the euphonic resemblance between Tamil ard 
Tamlitti, and the likeness of clan names (e.g. the Kerala * vana- 
var’ and the Chinese ‘celestials’)—these are relied on for 
establishing a Tibeto-Mongolian kinship for the Tamils. If р 
will drive Tamil off its Indian home, whither will English fly 
for keeping its Z? = апа е occur in Sanskrit, and yet no 
philologer has made bcld to come forward with an Aryan- 
Mongol theory ! As regards the euphonic likeness in questions 
it should be borne in mind that an etymology based merely on 
sound is always unsound. Among the ancient Chera kings 
were reputed Tamil authors, none of whom have even remotely 
hinted such a kinship in their works. lt is at present an 
inexplicable social phenomenon that the matriarchy of the 
Nairs has no trace of jit among the "highly polished and 
refined ” lamilians in spite of their contiguous existence for 
centuries together. It only leads us to infer that the Nairs 
must have been the waifs of some alien people that had drifted 
into the western coast of India and that they had nothing to do 
with the inhabitants of Tamilakam. 

The third is the new-fangled theory of Elamite origin for 
the Tamils, expounded in the ably conducted monthly called the 
Siddánta Dipika + under the heading of ** The admixture of the 


*H istory of Lidian Architecture, p. 220. 
t Evccye: Lritannica xv, p. 777. 
+ Vol. IV, pp. 104, 157, 218, 241, 269 and Vol. V, pp. 72, 75. 
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Aryans and lamilians" According to it, India was originally 
occupied by two batcaes of Elamite invaders, one taking the 
sea-roule by the Persian Gulf and settling on the west coast of 
India, and the other choosing the land-route through the Bolan 

pass and occupying North India. The theory is based on the 
purànic myths of the deluge and the Ark common to India and 
Elam, on the so-called “ philological and sematological identity 
of words " in Tamil and Accadian tongues, and on the fancied 
oneness of the Sanskrit Базат in Mount Меги, Elmond of 
the Bible and Elam. It makes Manu a Chaldean viking, and 
Bharata ар Elamite Chief. lt makes the Aryans a later off- 
shoot of the Tamilian or ‘Elamite’ race, and the Aryan civili- 
sation as a mere out-growth on the "Tamilian! All these 
statements savour of the “ Macedon— Monmouth " analogy and 
are the offsprings of Christian zeal and earnestness carried to 
an extreme. They find no support or confirmation in any of 
the Vamilian classics. The theory is after all an ingenious 
variant of that of the Central Asian. Home, and gives the 
Tamiians a Mesopotainian. abode in the hoary past. Mr. 
V. J. Tamby Pillai * falls in with his friend, and buttresses 
his friend's hypothesis with references to the building structure, 
domestic as well as sacred (Sivite temples) in Madura and 
Egypt or Jerusalem, to the lunar and solar dynasties found in 
Egypt and India, to the images of &£arampasu (rishaba !) in the 
temples af Ninevch and South India, and to the supposed iden- 
lity of Siva (Суза) and Javeh of Chaldea. These buttresses, 
cracked as most of them are, serve no purpose, inasmuch 
as the whole building is raised ог: the shifting quicksands of 
fancied likenesses and imaginary myths, 

The J/udo-African-Austral or:gin. of the Tamils has its 
supporters in Mr. Crooks, Mr. Keane, and Mr. Morris, whe 
worked up the fluid suggestion of Mr. Macleane's inthe 
Manual cf the administration of the Madras Presidency that 
* if the Tami.ians had moved from outside India at all, it may, 
more reasonably be conjectured that they came from the. South 

а The Sadda. ta T41i*a, Vol, V, p. зо. Go ES m 
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or East" Geological research has shown that the Indian 
ocean was once a continent and that the’submerged continent, 
sometimes called Lemuria, touched China, Africa, Australia, 
and Comorin on its four sides. This fact will only argue the 
vast extent of the ancient Tamilian country and account for 
certain linguistic and other likenesses now observed by such 
Western scholars as Mr. Curzon * and Prof. Simon in India, 
Africa, Australia, and elsewhere. It cannot help to dogmatise 
that the Tamils came ‘from any of these now far-off continents 
and Settled in South India. The truth may rather lie the other 
way. 

Having briefly referred tothe four current theories pro- 
pounded by the Scholars of the West and the East about the 
Original home of the Tamilians being somewhere else than in 
India, and having pointed out how alt of them have run more cr 
less in опе groove and turned on one fixed idea of a foreign 
home, І turn to what I propose to call the /udivenous theory anl 
shall discuss it at some length. According to this theory, the 
Tamils were not Aliens. but are the *'Indigere" whom no 
Æneas of the Eastern Aryans could either vanquish or dis- 
lodge. The peopling of Tamitakam with this chosen tribe 
transcends all history, all legends within the memory of man. 
The first Aryan stranger, who swam south across the trackiess 
jungles, was dazzled with the splendour of the Royal Pandiyan 
Courts, and he was not too proud to seek sheiter in the hospit- 
able Tamil land that smiled to a sunny clime. History finds the 
Tamils in their present abode long before the Romans conquer- 
ed Egypt or Christ was Ъсго in Bethlehem; before Porus met 
the Greek or Darius lost bis crown; before Plato wrote his 
Dialogues and Solomon made his songs. In:hort the Tamil 
people believe (and tradition supports their belief) that from 
the start óf their existence they lived апі thrived in the 
land watered by the Pilar ou the north and the sea-swallowed 
Pahruli on the South. 

When European savants came to make investigations into 


* Joval of th: Royal .Astat.c Socsty, Vol. xvi. 
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the origin of the West Aryan folk, they found Asia to have been 
their original home, and the Christian Cosmogony, with its 
story of Paradise and the First Parents in Eden, reinforced it. 
The discovery of Sanskrit as а member of the Indo-European 
family of languages made them believe that every civilised 
nation on the face of the earth must be Aryans and must have 
come from the ‘ great seed-plot of nations." For a long time 
this notion bad possesed the minds of the most acute and 
critical minds of the West till assiduous ethnology and socio- 
logy hit upon certain non-Áryan races marked out by a high 
degree of civilisation and possessing highly developed Jitera- 
tures. Yet the fetish once entertained neither tolerated 
Scepticism nor brooked scrutiny. Apart from this sdo/um, the 
Wcstern mcn of research in general were utter strangers to 
the rich resources of the Oriental non-Aryan literatures. The 
inveterate habit of assuming certain hypotheses, and then going 
about for facts and materials to prove them, dies a hard death. 
‘The publication cf the ancient Tamil classics a few years ago 
opened the eyes of Tamil Scholars like Dr. Pope to the fact that 
the historitn of South India cannot ignore the rich mine of the 
classical lamil literature if his history should be worth any- 
thing. That mine 1 shall strike to see if its contents will shed 
any light on the /adigenous theory l have proposed to examine 
here, 

Dr. Caldwell concedes, “there is no proof nor is there evena 
tradition among the Dravidians that they had ever occupied the 
North of India." The italic is mine. lf it is true, which 1 take 
it to be, and if the earliest records of all nations are preserved 
in their national poetry, the early Tamil poems must be counted 
on for sources of reliabl: imformation about the Original abode 
of the Tamils in the South and the extent of their civilisation. 
The dogmatic assertions of Drs. Burnell and Caldwel! * that 
Таш Loasted of no literature worth the name prior to the 
cighth oz ninth century A.D., have been belied by the investiga- 
tions made by Mr. Kanagasabai Pillai and the Indian Epigra- 


— ањ 


* C. 1 G. p Gg -- Pr. Burnell's Soth Indias Pal«cog*af hy. 
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phisis, and Mr Pillai has, from internal evidence corroborated 
by the statements of Pliny, Strabo, Ptolemy, and the authors of 
the Periplus, shown conclusively that Chilappadikaram dates 
from the first century a.v.* Prof. Sundram Pillai, no mean 
scholar and critic of Tamil literature, has come to a like 
conclusion, though on different lines, after an elaborate discus- 
sion of historical materiais in his thoughtful and well-written 
paper on the Ten Tamil /dvlls.t Тһе antiquity of Tamil 
literature is, therefore, beyond question, and facts trom history 
bear it out. 

Apart from the oft-quoted allusions in the Sanskrit epics, 
there are less doubted and more authentic materials of the 
third and fourth century B.C., (in Patanjali's Mahābāshya of 
the third, and in Katyayana oí the Varthika fame as well 
as in Asoka's inscriptions and Magasthenes’ writings of the 
fourth century в. с.,) which refer to Panrdiya’s Capital and 
to his Tamil subjects in terms of eulogy. This squares 
exactly with the Tamil traditions about the post-diiuvian 
Pandiyan culture and civilization. The Ceylon histories 
like Mahavanso and Dipawanso also tell us that tne Maghadha 
Æneas who led the first Aryan Colony into Ceylon and 
founded the Lanka Dynasty sought the hands of a Pandiyan 
Princess in the 6th century в. c. as worthy to be his “ Dido ". 
Tholkappiam and some at least of the poems of Purandmiru 
are older than these. It is a matter of common knowledge 
that the 2nd stanza of the latter— 

Ө ayev (бет сло аў гда ота Gitar (9) 

өм 5 д tao Sa Тест iL. (0) тоо. 5 Dou 

ma» g ou тоту Gur зеп Oar u, 

Quas gra usus www g OsrdsCanru,’ 
professes to have been composed by Mudinakarayar (errs 
srui)a member of the first Tamil Academy, in praise of his 
fricüd and patron Seraman Peruüchorru Uthivan Cheralathan, 

* The Tanils: Eigheen Hundred Years Ago. Chap. i. 

tlhe Madras Christa: College Magazi:e, 1590-1; reprinted in the 
Taulu al lig ary Vol, v. 
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who lived a* ^» tims of the Mahabarata war, which, if true, 
should go iw far b; :400 B.C. That this tradition about 
the Chera King feeding the Kaurava armies in the great 
epic war is no new invention but was in vogue and believed 
in even about the carly Christian era is apparent from thc 
following lines of Chilappathikaram gasai meg Brea 
Qn yss отно Сост tera Gun $4 snexeflá s —QGsger Oura m 
au ireviscr, Ф 
However this may be, there is more cogent reason to 
presume an age for some at least of the lyrics of Puranăniru 
far earlier than that of all the last Sangam works now extant. 
It is a well-established custom with the carly Tamil poets 
in their songs to wish their kings more days of health and 
happiness than the sands in the beds of the chicf rivers that 
glided by their capital towns, to wit :— 
(1) For Chola—8€ Fms Sam er iiem 
10% (әти: fe aaoWT 
єт adici а етт WAND пахол 
—(Purananzra St. уз.) 
(2) Fur Chera =- cater волат ass camani жат 
pore Guim m шетел E 
(Сар. xxviii 120-125.) 
(3) And whcn we come to the Pandya king, we find his 
name coupled with that of the river айл m a similar manne - 
“spoon argu, (58:0. givers i 
gj FRO Lisboa aud)fore ÀF 
up Er Syal Were yume 
FRU) pot camaro ova" —([?иканан: ки St. о.) 
When we see these lines stand addressed io a king by a 
contemporary poct, it will be far too gratuitous to presume that 
he should have requisitioned the name of an imagipary or non- 
existing river in the case of this Pandiyan king alone; while in 
respect of the other two Tamil monarchs, poets hive had recourse 
only to their respective living streams. |t would be strange 


жод: 95. g, AMN р. 429. 
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to expect this poet to refer to the sands of a dead river, rather 
than to those of the living Vaigai which has been associated by 
the later classical poets with the names cf the Pandyan 
monarchs, while his tuneful brethren attached to the other two 
Tamil Kings made use of the Kaviri and the Porunai for a like 
purpose. And the irresistable inference is that the stanza from 
Purananüru was composed by a poet, who had lived prior to 
the classic subsidence of the southern Tamil continent and 
while the river Pahruli was still watering the submerged 
southern Pandiyan provinces. 

That Pahruli was the chief Pandiyan river, wiped off the Indian 
Map with a vast extent of Tamil territory, is borne testimony to 
not only by the great commentators, but also by the old poets of 
the Sangam era. We learn from Adiyarkunallar who assures us 
that “seaQuig7g cere «mei yurap (ora gwa g) Q eir 
len» & ac cx ж т) (ef umb mc Фет esa ilu) users Ter uj anc us 
(5шЁ&@ ani ет що Gram seno * & again "ager sedo 
Qa Poi spat штаті шәт pva swe Eis Sue» eu Bes (5m 
Sh пета wer GsmienciSuun yuwrOsa Q (gu ger. 04 пә sy 
yarns 95 © жетет (р 50 05 ex Graicvtev.umSur ux ef Quer ay 
woh 550 guf Quercy шт? oa uar Qui өтү Ет диз & п arg asi mid 
dete Qis sr uS пт s) вт ®ш Gull Gamevso (gpsediur Gier ev mu, 
вт®ш, suyo, ищи, srttsoeut au Que Car ya amm srw 
@вптейт@‹_ пу вео" etc. t Nachinarkiniyar also tells us “su 
wss pules ашат uvær Crd @з@а жт &(оей'' $ which 
receives corroboration from Illampurugar, who urges “aw 
@втгтзи вт (peru S тъ®тФ® e. amoh ©) тш cave & MULL S 
and from the lines of Nilakandanar who simply revises and 
edits Nakkirar's gloss upon the .Jyafpor^ that “ sam gd 
Cul and Lin eI. uS TL as &L e паўта," || 


* Chilaf. p. 265. 
t Chaf. p. 197 198. 
1 hilokaftian, Poru! Athtkaram, p. 809. 


$ 7 hol &áp] iam, Nampuruyar’s Eluttatiliarans, р 4. 


liaiyanar Jyafforu! p. 5. 
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We have it also in the Ka/s/fogat. 
"we64cns щі ф дф т оста: co Cumas 
© шедгӯей 9 Сот sex пу Coenen фі onc c 
* uelaum$ eec &@ yspQui #5 SertQsen an 
adi ea eve && и eir m6 86 5 Gi in area 
Сре обаа gcc &u Gua Garip 
sevelleró #пшй,.............. "*- 

To go back to our subject. The author of Chilappathi- 
háram also refers to this Tamil tradition of the subsidence of 
land in the south along with the river Pahruli, and says that 
the submerged land was a Tamil country. 

“ Osa Cura ases maps 2 sng CwnarQueraapé 

su pasos semen @ G" (Kathai уш, lines 1-2, p. 194.) 
And again, 

© aug. Qargev f 5s amer зера(0): тир & 

us MUI yc cue 0458.74 
Guté Cardi Gar Bar eo Gu smarar 
e. Foss ama»suj Dou ues rer 0 
Osa Bas ure. Gia ant ату." 
(Kathai xı, lines 18 to 22 p. 257). 

The gloss of Adiyarkunallar on these lines makes the 
matter still more clear. Не says, a«&meruorgu Ё»зо&(гуею т. 8(гу.# 
Qarpsrc Qawwa pimin pongo, @#&тий®т! Gases OT s. тю 
аро, eer gula, be» (3)jp* sni i. sms gar Osama.” (Chilap. 
p. 265—266) This shows that the tradition embalmed in the 


* Mullai, Kali Stan. 104, p. 327. Mr. Kanagasabai Piijai has taken 
only the portion ‘Osama Qadr e уо Оша Сапат Au 
в éevelex & s um, and trie. to fit it in with his Tibetan hypothesis of the 
Tamil origin. He argues from this that the Ayar race should have come 
with the Pandiyas from tbe North, and attempts to dra \ a connection for 
these Ayars of the South and the wild Ahirs of the northern India. He 
bas quietly slurred over the inconvenient lines that open this stanza ; 
and the reason is not far to seek. They militate against his fond 
Mongolian theory ; for they directly support the Tamil tradition of the 
subsidence of the laud and the advent of these Ayars with their king 
Pagdiya from this submerged southern land.) 
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Kali stanza quoted about the Pandiyan .encroachment on the 
Chera and Chola territories after the loss of his southern 
provinces, was known to and believed in by all Tamil writers 
since the 3rd Sangam or the Augustan Age of Tamil Literature. 
Thus it will be clear that some at least of the lyrics of Pura- 
naniru, (like the one quoted, with a direct reference to Pahrut 
as a living river) should have been composed some time prior 
to the subsidence of the southern continent, and that some 
centuries should have again ‘intervened between this submer- 
sion and the 3rd Sangam age for this story of the deluge to 
have crystalised itself into a tradition in their poems. If the 
first century of the Christian Era be taken as the latest date of 
this 3rd Tamil Academy at Madura, it will not be far wrong if 
the earlicr songs in Zirzazaiisu are assigned to at least the 6th 
or 7th century B.c. 

We have also grounds to believe that Tholkdfppzyam should 
be as old, if not older. Every Tamil student is aware of 
the unbroken tradition that 7/7o/Pappiyam: is. of the first 
Sangam age, and was one of the standard authorities on 
grammar for the second and third Tamil boards. If the 
tradition were worth anything, this orthodox Tamil grammar 
should have been in existence long prior to the diluvial 
catastrophe that swallowed up Kapadapuram, the seat of 
the second Academy. Valmiki also speaks of this lost city 
in his Iliad, as the fortified seat of the Pandiyan Court, south of 
the river ТатЬгарагапі, which Hanuman might have come 
across in his southward expedition in quest of Sita.* As 
neither Madura nor the river Vaigai was of any importance in 
his time, the Aryan Homer evidently touk no notice of them in 
his topography of the Tamil country. Valmiki is now believed 
by the European and Indian scholars alike to have flourished, 
at the latest, about the 6th century B.c. According to the 
tradition, 7holkappiyam was composed before the Pandiyan 
kings had moved their court to Kapadapuram ; and if this were 


ы Женио, 41 sarga, igth sloka. 
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true, we shauld take it at least some two centuries back. The 
fact that fewer Aryan words are to be found in it than even in 
the extant Sangam writings, is another circumstance to find in 
favour of its great antiquity. Again, it is a known fact that in 
Tholkàppiyar's age the Tamil writers were sufficiently conver- 
sant with Sanskrit and its literature. Tholkappiyar himself is 
believed on all hands to have been a Tamilised Aryan. Yet, 
we find his collegiate friend, who writes the preface to his 
classic grammar referring only to Aindhiram and not to 
Paniniyam as the source of Tholkappiyar s inspiration. Had 
Panini's masterpiece been in existence at the time, it is impossi- 
ble to explain how i: could have been ignored by the great 
'Tamil Aristotle cr why it should have been less known in the 
South, than the less stuaied and less used Atudhiram. The 
only reasonable inference is that Tholkapptyar had written his 
great treatise long before Panini was born to enrich the Aryan 
tongue with his grammar. And as- Pànini's ауе has been 
fixed about the 4th century B.C., Z/holPüpprvam must have been 
written three cr four centuries prior to it. [concede that a'l 
these pieces of circumstantial evidence taken individually may 
not be enough warrant to give this great age for Tholkapptyam. 
but I feel persuaded that it is hardly possible to escape thc 
conviction forceó upon us by the cumulative effect of all these 
links taken together. But fortunately this is not all the proof 
available on this issue. "heres strong internal evidence in 
the great grammar itself, which irresistibly shifts its age back 
some centuries before that of the poems collected by the last 
Yamil board in Madura. Books like Pathirrupattu reveal 
their old age on their very face. That allthe gems in these 
collections are not of the third Sangam age is beyond question. 
They bear marks of having been carefully gathered and 
anxiously garnered in the course of some long decades by those 
master critics whose erudition and taste have won for their 
learned conclave an imperishable niche in the temple ot the 
Tamil Muses. It is a matter of fact of history that this list 
Royal Academy had spent all its palmy days long before 
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Jesus was born, and their evening was almost sinking into 
darkness at the end of the first century a.p. The earliest 
of these writings must, therefore, have been some three or 
four centuries before the gloom of night threw its pall on the 
tomb of the famous Madura Board. Nevertheless one comes 
across a host of words imbedded in these old poems, which 
would be guilty of a serious breach of the rules laid down in 
the illustrious code of the great grammarian. То cite but a 
few illustrations from Tholkäppiyam, E [uttathibaram :— 

€ я5с3 атыш де ® Qr opm 

A, 20, 9orGa gu » aper masm Ош." (GF 29). 

* ay, €, 9. Qayd apli exero iphu.” (GF 31). 

** garn coso д uisu sert Sy." (@%# 32). 

If these rules of grammar had been made about the time 
of the carly Sangam writings many of which are not available, 
they should have been strictly observed in them. But we find 
the contrary as a matter cf fact. The followirg words, picked 
at randoin from the early Sangam poems, militate against the 
above rules. 

anas (Chilap. p. 31). 

sem ^Mathuratkkàachi, linc 172). 

eS és (Miurutàrruppadai, line 225). 

35 35) (Do.j 

$ wid (Do. line gg). 

swb (Mathuratkkatchi 112). 

saci (Perumpau. 217 and Pathirru. 84). 

+g (Malai. 39). 

sws (Chintä. жп, 40). 

55005 (Do. snis 55). 

hoa) (Puganānuru 74 апа Patlanappalat 140). 

ыз (Do. б). 

e дәр (Do. 93). 

eve (Pathirrupattu. 30, Murukarrup. 120). 

waai (Pathirru. 2nd u«à Vedunal. \. 101; Mullai. |. 61). 

pub (Puram. 18, 224, Pathirru. 67, Mathurat. 27). 

us (Murukarru. 302). 
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Even à mong these ‘writings violations of this kind are less 
frequent in Puranuanürs, Atnkuruniru, and Pathirruppattu 
than. in the comparatively later works like Pattuppafix and 
Chilappat hikaram, Mauimekalai, one of the latest works of the 
age, errs most in this direction, as will be apparent to any one 
who takes a dip into it: Now if Tholkappiyar had lived at or 
about the time of these works, he could not have made rules to 
outcast these and similar words enshrincd in them. As he 
should have deduced his ргіпсір!еѕ from the standard literary 
works held in honour in his time, he should have made provi- 
sions for the same in harmony with the tendencies of his time 
asd not traversed the sanction of she great masters of litera- 
ture. He could not, therefore, have lived anywhere near 
the third Sangam period, and much less after it. His book 
should have ruled the roast, only at afar anterior age of 
Tamil literature. For, words are not smuggled into a 
language in the teeth of its grammar in a single scason 
and in cartrucks and wagen loads. These proscribed woids 
should have crept in by stealth, and must have Itngered 
long in the shade before they could freeiy and openly 
mingle with their innocent fellows: and it should have taken 
them longer still to muster into a colony sufficiently strong to 
extort for themselves a general amnesty, and to attract the 
notice of literary authorities to revise their systems of laws in 
order to make room for them. 

In this connection we have it in Naicnchinarkiniyar, that 
Msc, жет BT, Fain, GT 1, 4068 up eng A # го: т 151 moa, “әй инт!) 
swg dra» canes Cumann ьт aayan 05465 
SNE, (@)6юа)............ FE 21 (Tholkappiyar) Sawise, sana 
Quer Aiaran sg, Aessin «епш, LV manos dy ёр w ж muy hgp.” 
Says he again in another place, ".&32rafl, Qogref, e. (9a mafl 
Cara, (шәт caras Jap {ере greri eam, @&®тво& Hn 
елтибея.:.......... gyae деш? (Tholkappiyar) sa Osu gsr фет 
aa, sw datsani anus gs Sprga@uwp vic su, Gens 
u$ душ «9 а берт ony iwana b (зч rufat,’ t 

^ * Tho!, Chol. P. 275- 
t 1757. Poru}. Cheyyul. р. 637. 
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The other glosser, Сһгпахагауаг, says to the same purpose 
“sly, snp er ago. (Sea Оте Qasr aiga erc, 
PHU A беш ви д sir SEH .......... elec nom hut, ssejrvene 19 бәт 
ve Ganar du С ғ поезия 2) ов ф."".......... "eril oer © рея гу ш. & 
se, yaua Carad æu, upwar GsQaereo v єт авт, 
Jae Jure, цртеж, Padum, 1.4585 Lets GQernscr 
Qisna t9 expuarserauro.* 

The commentator, llampüranar, on the other hand, betrays 
his inability to appreciate these changes, which time had 
brought slowly even into Tamil literature. He always makesa 
pious attempt to reconcile these rust-worn rules in Tholkappiyam 
with the usages in the later literature. And whenever foiled 
by the inveterate refusal of some recalcitrant words to be forced 
into harmony, he brands them straightaway with all the force 
his orthodox faith in the inviolabinty of Tholkappiyam rules 
could summon to his aid, Says he, œf S odpm оч. пеел, Yous 
Geran өтушт)әовћәт, goa yapim ogia," ‘wach’ «gr 
GP Сипае, alisué ей ajo amn daha, you ey) Fagan лу 
wess.” (Thol. Eluttu. p. 18) And he quietly lays unction 
to his soul, and feels satisfied that he had disposed of all the 
usages which had crept into the later literature, and which 
refused to be forced into accord with the rules of:grammar of 
a literally ante-diluvian period. The inadequacy of his easy 
explanations will be patent to all who go over the rules 
Tholkáppiyar himself had deliberately made with reference to 
the possible Sanskrit accretions to the Tamil vocabulary. 

* ан_@=+т®@гҥ аў ai Фал s тї a) 

вгар SA 5 Э Lemiss ©з тео (о,'"........ 
and “ fa»ss ваталар Qawwi seraepwmr." t 

Патрагапаг could пої thus take shelter under the phrase 
*fusfa se", and pretend that Tholkappiyar did not contem- 
plate the assimilation of Sanskrit words like ‘weet’ into 
Tamil literature, nor avoid the difficulty by saying his rules, 


+ Thol. Chol. Chenavarayan p. 246. 
t Thol. Choi, Echchaviyal. Sütrams 5 and 6. 
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meant only for pure Tmil, would not militate against the use 
of the Aryan words in the Tamil language. 

Tholkappiyar has used Sanskrit words himself, though 
stintingly, in his great treatise, and has made all provision for 
bringing more into Tamil, as far as his times c'.lled for. A 
number of non-Sanskrit new words, are found in the later 
Sangam writings, which also do not square with particular 
rules of Tholkappiyam. Neither could Jlampüranar much im- 
prove his'situation by plucking up courage enough to repudi- 
ate those usages in later poems that did not accord with all the 
Thotkappiyam \imitations, and to brush them off as ‘ауес’. 
No rule of grammar could over-ride the honoured prerogatives 
of master-poets. The simple and natural truth is that Thol- 
kappiyar lived, and wrote his grammar, long prior to the 
Augustan Age of the great Sangam bards ; and the later usages 
that grew up since the days of Tholkappiyar are not to be 
condemned for want ot harmony with his archaisms. Language 
like man, is organic ; and as long as it preserves its vitality, it 
must continue to grow. and to change in its incessant growth ; 
for, change is of the essence of all life, even in the East. The 
cradle of the child, though be«jewelled, should not cramp the 
growing limbs of the boy. 

To add but one more instance. Tholkappiyar treats of 
prosody as a minor section of the Poru] division, whereas 
by the third Sangam period, prosody has claimed enough 
importance to be co-ordinated with tke threefold orthodox 
parts of grammar and to necessitate a new classification. In fact 
separate treatises came to be written on prosody alone, as 
Aakkaipadineyam. It is, therefore, nothing wrong to assign 
Tholkappiyam to the 6th or 7th century в c. tentatively, with a 
chance of being shifted still farther back. And there is one 
other interesting circumstance abuut Zholkdppiyam. It directly 
supports the tradition that there had been numerous literary 
writings, and more than one treatise on grammar, before 
Tholkappiyar. For to make but a sing.e citation, his opening 
sutra of Chevyuiiyal conciudes with these lines : 

3 
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©“ sadwrn Qewuye ду Quer 

evel 5s. J agigarssaGs,” 

These predicate the existence of numerous Tami] works 
furnishing him with the materials for the several parts of his 
grammar. This fact is also accentuated in the preface (ura$»2) 
to Tholkappiyam. Sivajiiana Munivar, the great leviathan of 
Tamil literature, in commenting upon this payiram,also writes as 
follows:—""s Zag s30guevs S S, рд олш Qrir штаті 
6s Quàw srseussiCar, gap дет acxemenigu eps esae (puo 
Qercvelle.éásem рш, Qumi sexti guig, О) +5 58р t exrevo 
oud 559 ә ет GoQurGeO, ases sup dasHy fu GS Can 
ap. grote Corse, gi grel p. is Qadsorr (bars. sanga 
Yorauiwi 6658 gutesQ scs 5o Qewsta, (© а тоат шея). 
The Tamils, therefore, should have made considerable progress 
before the 7th Century в.с. for them to develop a civilization, 
which is reflected to us in works like 7holkappiyam and 
Puranàánüru. Their civilization must thus be one of consider- 
able antiquity. Even Dr. Caldwell, generally averse to admit 
any antiquity to the great Tamil writings, finds himself com- 
peHed.to say that “The civilization of the Tamil people together 
with the literary cultivation of their language, commenced 
probably about the 6th or 7th Century B.c.* 

lt remains to be seen what help this ancient Tamil civili- 
zation and the oldest extant Tami] classics can render in our 
search for the original Tami] home. There are no traditions, 
no indications, nor any hints in them, pointing to a home 
vutside the Tamilakam. There are no passages in them that 
might be the remotest parallels of the Rig- Vedic hymns or the 
lonian legends, which unmistakably point to a pre-glacial 
foreign abode for the forefathers of the Aryan Tribes. These 
have Áryan idioms fossilised in their early vocabulary, words 
and phrases that betray themselves to be aliens to the countries 
they fondly loved and lived in these 2000 years and more. 
They indicate an atmosphere, a climate, a topography, a biology, 
or a mineralogy, that runs counter to wt at characterise their 


D MÀ cw ше оз -e= а — ee -e 


^ *C.D.G. p.69. 
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European or Indian domiciles. They silently beckon us to some 
primeval home for >se great nations, far off from the Sindhu 
and ihe Danube alike. And if any similar evidences about the 
Tamils can be found in their own language and literature, 
there will be sume justification for starting a search after 
their hidden Tami: ‘Chersonese’ But as it is, the oldest Tamil 
works not merely lack such foreign indications, but are full of 
positive word-pictures of the blazing sug that burns, (Puram, 
St. 6-43), the stalwart trees that shade, (Kali 39-41-117: Aïn- 
kurunūŭru, St. 189 and 219,)—the ferocious or giant beasts that 
roam (Puram. 152, Kali. 38-43-46)—the bright plumed birds 
that fill, (Xali. 37-108. Puram. 13-50)—im the torrid Tamilian 
peninsula of the Indian continent. When there are words for 
dews and mist, there are none for snow or ice. The oldest Tami} 
classics speak only of the vertical sun (Кай, 108-112); while 
they know nothing of the ‘low sun that makes the colour,’ 
which, according to all philologers, warmed the original Aryan 
home of ice. Unlike the Aryan idioms which have felicitous 
phrases for warmth, the earliest Tamil works always welcome 
‘coolness’ everywhere; and in all conceptions of pleasure, 
comfort or luxury, they eschew everything that smacks of heat. 
There is nothing in Tamil to answer to the cold regions of the 
Asiatic table lands, to the ice-bound polar plains, or to the vine 
growing, fig-shadowed Chaldean regions. Animals like the 
elephant or the tiger (Puram. 15 1-152,103-9, Kalt. 42-40)—birds 
like the peacock or the parrot (Kali. 37-128—Ainkurunuru 260, 
281, 290. Puram. (3-50\—grains like A% (italicum panicum) 
and еле (Paspalum frumentaceum) (Kali. 37-39; Ainkuru- 
nüru, 260, 207 ; 262, 263, 469; Puram 197, 215-392-34-28)—and 
trees like Sandal, Vengat (kino-tree) and Kongu (Carne) 
(Puram. 3, 58 ; Kali. 37 to 46 and 117), are characteristic of the 
Tamil hills and plains, and not indigenous to any country out- 
side India. The ancient Greece, the Hebrew Syria and-even 
the oldest Babylonia echoed the faine of the Tamil India, and 
came to her for her teaks, and sandals, for her pearls and 
muslins, for her peacocks and pepper. The Pothia hills, in the 
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ghats which form the Tamil Parnassus are known to all the 
ancient European merchants, as the home of all these Tamil 
rarities. Mr. Z. A. Ragozin writes, “Jn the ruins of Mugheir, 
the ancient Ur of Chaldea, built by Ur-ea. the first king of 
United Babylonia, who ruled not less than 3000 years в. с., was 
found a piece of Indian teak. This evidence is exceptionally 
conclusive ; because, as it happens, this particular tree is to be 
located with mor: than ordinary accuracy : 1t grows in south- 
ern India (Deccan), where it advances close to the Malabar 
coast, and nowhere else; there is none to the north of the 
Vindhya." (Vedic /ndia, p. 305). The oldest extant Tamil 
works describe the physical features of the semi-pastoral 
people and their life in Tami] India so accurately and fondly 
that none can mistake their love for and their intimate acquaint- 
ance with the country of the patriot bards. “Fhe most antique 
verse in Purananiirvu has not even à faint trace of a colder clime, 
or of a foreign landscape. The Tami] continent is invariably 
divided by all the carly pocts into its five most natural and real 
divisions (€55,92) ; and all the peculiarities and craracteristics 
in their features, temperatures, animal and vegetable life, in the 
habits and manners of the peoples are photographed in their 
poems, The special features, idiosyncracies and peculiar genius 
of Tamil literature so much attracted the Aryan scholars and 
kings ; the-almost primitive innocent and natural morajity that 
characterised the Tamil people so far interested them, that they 
seriously set about s.udying the Tamils and their country and 
their civilization so early as the last-sahgam-period. That 
Kapilar, a member of the Third Academy at Madura, composed. 
a whole poem (6.9 ёк Gu 1:3) to instruc. and acquaint the Aryan 
Prince, Brahadathan, about the men and manners, and the 
fauna and flora of the Tamil land, is a matter of common know- 
ledge. The poem is stilli storehouse of much interest to 
students who would know anything about the ancient Tamils. 

Further, there is no mistaking io the truer and more 
nitural pre-Buddha Tamil poets, the conscious pride in their 
mether country Lrolkáppiyain opens with the lines әсал 
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4 iQ seir soflu mas. sed x. gy ту угол sg.” Chilappathikaran 
speaks of " 9:0: & wwa ggs ox." * In Pathirru- 
pattu occurs ** psi 602ееў5 5'8рзь Smee” t [n presccib- 
ing the standard for Famil usages, Tholkappiyar writes, 
= “aes (рат sei Gone) ease 
зо DOUG sv йери, 
uci wa Ju Isomat. } 
The Tamils always believed that from the outset they were 
the aboriginal inhabitants of the great territories bounded by 
the two seas on the east and west, by the Venkata hills on the 
north, and the submerged rivers Pahruli and Kumari on tlic 
south. 
(1) “ех тй vd sam ægi 
©дер- Or то) 1р Gof Cmm sir, 
GWAD smun QT Dah gem asc, 
67 5 star оор S Quar ag À migi § 
(2) " Ogarguf a Gugssso, 
GOO 5L SL. sn avo ev." 
(3) * аг. ағ a5 wer abs rabo 3 
Q sax fo» жу атый Ge Fu pem д i, 
amr ona cem t) Gund 2. пор 
BANLI а'р%®............ "ом 
It is interesting to note the difference in the southern 
boundary as given in these verses. Panamparanar, who wrote 
the payiram to the 7holkapptyam, and Karikiiar and Kurun- 
goliyGr Kilar, who mide the ?urandairru songs just quoted, 
assigned the river Kumari for the southern boundary, as in 
their times the river was actually watering the southern 
Pandiyan territory; whereas the poets who came after the 


* Avangerruhathat, line 37. 

t Pathikam for the 2nd tens. 

t Thol. Porul. Sutram 397. 

6 Purananiügu, st. 6. 

| Ритаканити. st. 17. 

€ Chiruk'aifadsiniver quoted by Sivajnana Munivar in his Payira- 
vir! ht, p. 3. 
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dissolution of the second Tamil Academy, like Kakkaipadiniyar 
had to accept the Kumari sea in its place, as a great deluge 
had reduced the Tamil land by swallowing up a large slice in 
the south and permanently altered the southern boundary of 
the Tamilakam before their times. 

The word “Tamil” occurs in one and all the earliest 
Tamil classics as the common or generic name for the people 
and their language in this part of India. The word seems to 
be as old as their language and there appears to be no more 
necessity to derive it from foreign words like ‘Tenmoli,’ 
or ‘ Dravida,’ than there is to discovera foreign source for 
names like the Greeks, the Aryas, the Cimbri, and the Par- 
thians. Mr. Celvakesavaroya Mudalıyār, m.a. has come to the 
same conclusion in his valuable Essay on Tamil: “забе @®(® 
євн_@шт uwrw se (әле sp єтейўтєзу 1 Sora aip&sn mi ers 
(80555. Queug Gus sso." * The lite Mr. Damodaram Pillai 
also says...... “ apolar, sA piuvia, кіре =з өя 6°, Jii 
arama, ees $510 erar puesto) ъп әп Вери (000 реж ұу, 92.5 
f ur Hrs 5565 pi ()э тзъгот в ө) o 5A Gu erar ^s." | 

The only conclusion borne in upon us by a reading of the 
oldest of the old Tamil works is that the Tamils could not have 
come into southern India from elsewhere. They were here in 
all the time past, as far as the keenest historic vision or the 
shrewdest ingenuity of man could pierce through. They grew 
up on the sunny bosom of Tamilakam between the Mahanadi 
and the submerged Pahruli rivers, and, like the Swiss patriots, 
clung ‘close and close to their mother’s breast, as the ‘loud 
torrent and the whirlwinds roar but bound them to their 
native mountains more’ Although occasionally their martial 
kings burst into the north, waged wars, levied tributes, and 
sometimes settled even colonies outside Tamilakam, they loved 
their home so well that the boldest and most ambitious Tamil 
warrior always returned from his expeditions to his country in 
the Tamilakam. However, their intense patriotism was not 
barren of enterprise. Their sea-faring adventurous sons had 


* Essay on Tamil, p. 12. 
г Page 5, preface to Kalithokai. 
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founded traaing colonies in (1) Chavakam (Java) and in (2) 
Kadaram (Burma), and when they lost their southern “ Lom- 
bardy?” provinces by the inundation, their country reduced 
itself to its present limits. 

That not only the Tami! country extended itself further 
soutli, but that there was a large southern continent inhabited 
by non-Tami] nations, receives countenance from tbe Tami] 
tradition* which is entombed in //emiüranam, and con- 
firmed by evidences of Geologists. Prof. Haeckal assures us 
that the Jndian ocean formed a continent, which extended from 
the Sunda islands, along the coast of Asia, to the east coast of 
Africa, and which is of great importance as having been the 
probable cradle of the human race. Another scientist writes f 
that “the locality of the origin of the earliest race from recent 
researches appears to have been on lands now submerged be- 
neath the Indian Ocean.” Sir Walter Raleigh’s F/is/ory of the 
World strongly supports this hypothesis regarding the first 
nursery of man, and affirms that “India was the first planted 
aud pcopled country after the flood". + 

Some writer have mistaken these geological facts pointing 
to a lost southern continent, and argued that this submerged 
continent was something unconnected with the prcsent lamil 
country. They have theorised therefrom that the ancestors of 
the Tamils should have come into their present settlements, 
from some far-off Pacific home. Tle best answer for them is 
that they are unable to adduce ату proofs either geological or 
traditional, in support cf their fond conjectures. On the con- 
trary, there arc unmistakable indications in the Tamil tradi- 
tions that the land affected by the deluge was contiguous with 
the Tamilakam, and that, after the subsidence, the Tamils 
naturally betook themselves to their northern provinces. But 
of the other non-lami] races that inhabited the regions further 
south of the lost Tami] provinces, it would stand to reason to 


# Tholkappiam, Eluthu, р. 4. 
t The S;tence of Man—Australia—Bec. 1900. 
+ Hisor? of the World D. gy, quoted at p. 24. Tod's Rujasthaa. 
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expect the survivors naturally to have edispersed in different 
directions in order to find newer homes either in Europe, Asia 
or America. Of course there may have becn islands formed, 
and remnaats of old nations stranded thereon even in the 
Pacific regions. But it is nothing unlikely that some brave 
and enterprising branches voyaged long and far into newer 
seas and founded colonies in stranger lands. May be some 
gallant sailors founded settlements on the coasts washed by 
the waves of the Mediterranein and Arabian seas, even prior 
to the deluge: and maybe the flotilla of the survivors, after the 
floods, drifted in quest of their brethren there. Whatever was 
the genesis of the Phoenician and lonian settlements, if the 
submerged 'Lemuria' had sent there even a single ship- 
wrecked sailor after the great subsidence, he should have 
carried in the same boat the history of the deluge. And 
imagination and time could not have long left such a fruitful 
theme unutilised in their new doniciie. This stery of the 
Deluge prevalent among the Semitic and the loniin tribes 
should be viewed rather аз corroborative evidence in confirm- 
ation of the traditional Tamil home than as an argument to 
give the Tamils a Chaldean bom.. 

From what has been stated and cited, it will be abundantly 
clear that, apart from the master passion of the Western 
scholars that gave the ‘Tamils too a forcign home, tlere is 
nothing in the Tamil classics of undoubted antiquity that will 
countenance such a fal, and that progressive geological 
research is ready and willing to shake bands with the prime- 
val poems of the Тап. country and establish that the ancest- 
ral home of the l'amils was in the far south of the Indian conti- 
nent now under the sca and not above the snow-clad Himalayan 
heights, or in the land of the cclestials, or in the country of the 
Hebrews before their dispersion. In short, the original abode 
of the Tamils was none other than the time-honoured Tamil- 
akam in South India, part of which, with all its gems and gem- 
like treasures, the Indian Ocean has hidden in her vast bosom 
and which she is not willing to part with or reveal though 
centuries upon centuries have rolled silently away. 
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By EDGAR LUCIEN LARKIN, 
Lowe Osservatory, Mount Lowe, Car. 


IKE bread cast upon the waters there now return the 
responses of mentalists from many nations, kindreds and 
races of men. When writing my new book: “ Within.the Mind 
Maze " in the stillness, silence and solitude of this mountain 
astronomical observatory up here on this summit of the Sierra 
Madre range, in California, U.S.A; even in the midst of 
witching hours of night, apparently among the stars, an en- 
chanting effect of perspective in pure mountain air, I used the 
word—mentoid. Since then I have published every where, that 
it was with misgivings and hesitation that I finally published 
the book containing this compound word made up of parts of 
two words in the Greek and Latin languages. The intention 
was to print a word having the meaning of thought-body, 
thought-form; mind-model, .m^?ntal-image, thought-pattern, 
thought-design ; and in the language of architects, thought: 
specification. Now all of these forbodings, and fears that the 
word would not be well received have vanished. Letters from 
mentalists are now coming from many parts of the world 
praising the use of the expressive ard impressive word, 
mentoids. All fears of its non-reception have been dissipated ; 
and now, as 1 write in the intense silence of a far and away 
peak in the negative or night side of Nature, I here and now 
write, state and assert that only two entities exist, namely, 
MIND AND ELECTRONS, 

The words are written in capital letters: they go to the 
SiddhantaDipika Magazine to be pnblished to the world, let the 
consequence be whit they may. The entire Sidereal Universé 
does not contain апу entities whatever but these two. Mind 
created Eleetrons, and from these formed all things in existence. 
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Electrons are absolutety pure Electricity; and their diameters 
are so excessively short that if a row of them side by side in 


contact could be made, then t! e row one in length, would 
contain £2,700,000,000,000. *!: згореп at ms h lightest 
bodies of matter known chemists cat о... acon. of tlis 


rare gas is 2000 times more’ massive than sue electron, a row 
of electrons however cannot be forced into contact by man, 
as they repel each other. The isolation and weighing of one 
electron by Professor Millikan of the University of Chicago, 
was an achievemient so transcendently subiime, difficult and 
arduous, that it at once elicited the admiration of the entire 
scientific world, and ranked with the equally arduous aud 
difficult work of measuring the distance of a star from the 
Earth. Electrons quiescent are not matter; but when they 
revolve around each other, the motion, number of electrons 
revolving, the diameters of their orbits, and directions of 
revolution, with high put varying specific speeds, determine 
what atom of a chemical element shall form and appear 
in Cosmic space. All of the near 9o phases of matter, 
elements now known are composed in their varying atomic 
structures of rapidly revolving electrons. ‘This motion is the 
life of all matter. And the very ancient philosophers of India, 
tne Aryan, scholars were aware of the existence of such 
ultimates and motions. These electrons and naught beside, 
were created by the Master Mind. Since their creation, they 
have been directed into myriads of forms by the Master 
Positive Creative Mind. And they are negative to positive 
Mind. Mentoids are the only manifestations of primordial 
Creative Mind. No object whatev-r expressed in matter, 
anywhere in the Sidereal Universe, can appear without a 
preceding mentoid, or thought form. These models are filled 
out with electrons, atoms, Molecules. And this basic fact of 
all that exists is made exceeding clear in my new book. It is 
a rigid law of Nature ; and the sooner all mentalists adopt it 
the better for themselves and mankind, 
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“Long live the Brahmins, Gods, and kine, 
May rain pour down and monarch fare, 
Deep sink all ill, ring everywhere 

But Siva's name, and cease all pine.” 

“He who believing that the search for truth can never be 
offensive to the God of truth, pursues his way with an un- 
swerving energy, may not unreasonably hope that he may 
assist others in their struggle towards ihe light, and may in 
soie small degree contribute to that consummation when the 
professed belief shall have been adjusted to the requirements of 
the age, wien the old tyranny shall have been broken, and the 
anarchy of transition shall have passed away."—W. E. H. 
Lecky. 

S1. JNANA SAMBANDHAR. 

* Whom the Gods love die young' was said of yore. It was 
too true of St. Jüana Sambandar ; for he had hardly turned 
sixteen when he had a trans'at'on to the abode of bliss. In 
the third уезг of his birth he began to lisp in numbers, for 
the, numbe*s came, and the highly imaginative and poetic mind 
of the fervid soutn gav: the carly precocity а mythic or mytho- 
logic garb that the goddess Parvati fed the babe with her 
milk ох devine wisdom. Thence-forward he came to be known 
as the sonof God, and the halo of divinity encircled him. His 
pious father, Siva-padha-virudh-aiyar felt the divinity of his 
piessed sor anc returrs d home with him. The child-prodigy, 
inthe very brie. span of his life, made tour holy journeys to 
different shrines inthe peninsula, of which the third was the 
'ongest and most eventful and wrought many a miracle in each, 
the Divinity punctuating every act of his with its power and 
grace, its justice and mercy. 

At Tirukkola-:ka .which is less than a Sibbatk day's trip 
се. Аруан... the .nisdom child was dowered with a pair of 
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golden cymbals inscribed with the sacred pentagram, symbolic 
of the divine gift of melodious song tohim. The Brahmin 
folk of Tirunanepalli, the home of Baghavatiyar, the saint's 
mother, hearing of the divine favours bestowed on the son 
of God, invited him to their village, 9 miles North East of the 
Mayavaram junction. Singing a hymn of his own in honor 
of the local deity, as it was bis custom, he resumed his 
pilgrimage seated on the fond shoulders of his affectionate 
author, and returned home after visiting seven shrines ending 
with the one at Tiruk-kurukavür. At Shiyali there was 
waiting for him Tiru Nilakanta Yàlpanàr, a famous lutist, 
accompanied by Viraliyar—a celebrated girl-singer The two 
visitors were hospitably entertained by the saint, and when 
the latter listened to their performances he was so moved by 
them that he graciously accorded to Nilakanta the favour 
of his company whethersoever he went. Thus the composer 
and the lutist were together, and the latter followed the former 
setting his divine words to music, as the shadow the substance. 

Prompted by his desire to pay homageand worship to the 
God at Chidambaram he set out onhis second pilgrimage 
jn company with the lutist and attended by a large retinue 
of admirers and disciples. At the request of Tiru-Nilakanta, 
the saint paid a visit to Tiru-yerukkatthamputhur, and compo- 
sed a hymn in praise of the God of Nilakantan's hamlet. 
Passing through Tiru-muthukunram, Tunganaimatam, 
and Tiu-Nelvoil, he halted at Maranpadi at sunset and 
ladged there for the night when he saw a vision of the 
deity of Tiru Arathurai announcing the gift of a peari-white 
palanquin, a pearl-white fan, and a pearl-white flageolet 
ру the Brahmins of the village. These precious gifts were 
most opportune and afforded immense relief to the saint's 
loving father. Henceforward the saint's journey was made 
jn the palanquin, with the customary paraphernalia, and after 
traversing Tiru Nel-Vennai, Тігцр-рајауйг, Vijayamangai, 
Vaika, and Purambayam, he approached Cheyngalur, the 
birth place of Chandeswara Nayanar, and alighted from the 
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palanquin and went on foot to the shrine, to do honour 
to the far-famed canonised saint. His second pilgrimage 
closed with his worship at Tiru Karuppariyalir, and when he 
was at Shiyali once more. his parents were most anxious 
that the child saint should wear the holy thread, and his voice 
was echoed by the chorusof the Brahmins of the village. 
The investiture was over, and the saint sang the virtues of 
the sacred pentagram ina memorable pathigam. At this time 
the veteran singer of melting strains who prided himself on 
being a Servant of God, the Lord of the longue, proceeded 
to Shiyali, where the child prodigy and the m«lodious hymnist 
paid mutual adoration. The former addressed the latter 
as Father,—a very significant form of address, and the saint 
thenceforth bore the name of St. Appar. Vhis event points 
a moral to the narrow clan-lovers of modern times, and teaches 
them that love, genuine love, transcends the conventions of 
caste and custom. After a brief sojóurn, Saint Appar Бас 
farewell to the ‘marvellous boy’ and exchanged parting embra- 
ces with him at Tirukkola-ka. 

Shortly afterwards his third and most eventful mission- 
ary journey commenced. Go'ng from shrine to shrine on the 
north bank of the Cauvery and hymning in each of them, he 
reached Tiru Pa 5i! Асһгатат where he effected а miracu- 
lous cure on the princes of Kolli-Malavan afflicted witli a 
dangerous palsy. Resuming his pilgrimage of grace, he 
crossed the Cauvery and visited the shrines on its southefn 
bank on the Kongu country. When he was at Tiru-kodJi- 
matam the burning frost set in and his retinue fell ill. Fever 
was rampant in the whole village and all the afflicted turncd 
to him for redress. Fhe saint sang the most touching бути. 
called Tiru-Nilakanta-pathigam, and thanks to the komediate 
response of the Holy Being, all the affected got up fresh and 
vigorous as after а slcep and from a dream. Traversing many 
other places of sacred resort, hearrived at Karur, situated 
on the bordeiland between the Kongu and Chcla countries. 
In the province of Chola he sang hymns in twenty five shrines 
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and passed on to Tiru-chatthe-Mitam, when the sun was in 
a blaze and the midsummer was burning hot. The palanquin 
bearers and the retinue of disciples could not bear the heat and. 
appealed to their master. The redress was instantaneous. 
A Siva d:mon appeared, spread his huge wings aloft, and 
carried a huge pearl-white umbrella which sheltered the holy 
followers from the scorching heat of the sun till they made 
for Patte-charam. Marching enward through fifteen тоге 
sacred places and arriving at Tiru-vavaduthurai, the bay- 
saint halted a few days there. At that time his father, & 
Brahmin of Brahmins, who was intent on performing the Vedic 
Sacrifice or Yaga, applied to his son for the wherewithal, 
and the son prayed to the local deity for compliance. А gold 
parrot embodying a thousand gold coins was seen on the pedes- 
tal of the temple, and it was said that the treasure would prove 
inexhaustible and go to defray all the expenses of the sacrifice, 
The father took it and went homeward while the marvellous 
boy marched on. In his holy peregrinations he sang hyms and 
the hymn composed at Dharmapuram the place of nativity 
of the lutist’s mother,—composed at the request of the Yalpa- 
nar,—was so hard to be set to. music that it came to be known 
as Lute-Breaker or Yal muri. It is the only hymn in that 
panin all the Devaram and testifies to the great skill of 
the iaetrist. The skilled lutist could not play the tune and 
was about to break thelute in his despair. The  boy-saint 
hastened to spare it and said that a divinely inspired song 
conld not be easily set to moral music. After this great feat, 
the saint and his followers were received with great eclat at 
Satthamangai by Saint "Tiru-Nila-Nakkar, his hospitable 
home After partaking of the Saint’s hospitality, St. Jāna- 
sambandar visited the loval temple and left for Veloor east. 
At this place he was met by the Saint Tirutthondar and invited 
to Tiru-Chengattam-kudi. At Viru-Marugalur another super- 
natural cure was effected in a most marvellous manner. In the 
mantapam of the local temple a virgin was seen crying most 
woefully at the death by cobra-bite of her merchant-ravislier. 
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Our precacious Saint took pity or the agonised lady and sang 
ahymn. Theresult was that the dead man woke up and 
the Saint made the lovers man and wife. After visiting the 
home of Siruthondar again, he went to Tiru-pugalur at the 
invitation of Saint Muruganár. 

Tiruppugaiür is remarkable as the trysting place of the 
saints. St. Appar, St. Nila Nakkar, St. Siru Thonder, St. 
Jüanasambandar and St. Murugar spent a few days together 
and each thought that it was the most happy period of his life. 
Leaving that place of holy Junction the Saints Appar and 
Jiianasambandar met at Tiru-Ambar and offered their prayers 
to Siva iu the temple built and dedicated to him by the king Ko- 
chengan-chola. ilere we come upon а temple witha history 
of its own, and the pathegam composed in honour of it sings 
the praises of its magnanimous author. The reign of tue 
Red-eyed Chola King will furnish, on proper investigation, a 
landmark in the history of Tamilakaia and may serve to fix 
the dates of temple-structure in South India. Both the saints 
were received at "Tiruk-kadavür by their contemporary 
Kungelia Kalaya Nayanar and cordially entertained by him 
in his house. Both travelled together to Akkur, Meychur 
Pambur, and Veelimilalai. Неге in the last. mentioned locality 
the Brahmius of Shiyali waited upon the boy-saint and prayed 
for his homeward journey. The deputation was given a splen- 
cid reception by the local Brahmins, but did not succeed iu its 
mission. The deputation returned home. ‘The two saints 
were happy in each other's society at Veelimil Jai, whenu 
there fell upon the landa severe famine. The sou and the 
servant of God wanted money for their maintenance, aud the 
unfailing exchequer of Siva gave each of them a gold coin 
every day till there was plenty in the land once more. Each 
saint took his gold coin, wherewith he sumptuously fed his 
own devotees and adherents. According to the legend the 
gold coin intended for Jfianasambandar fetched less than that 
for St. Appar, and by this it was probably meant to convey 
that- service loomed larger in the eyes of God than kinship. 
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The rains fell and the dearth rolled away. The saints left 
this memorable scene of the manifestation of divine grace to 
them and visited thirtezn sacred shrines together before they 
reached Vedaranyam. ‘This was probably a great seat of 
Vedic learning and had. suffered an eclipse during the havoc 
made by the heretical rulers. The Siva temple seems to have 
been closed for fear of the tyrants, andthe inhabicants of the 
place seem to have been much concerned about it. They 
evidently longed fora time when the sable cloud should have 
a silver lining. The two saints must have had a hard t:me of it 
there (in their controversics with their opponents) before they 
asserted and established the greater excellence and worth of 
their vedic knowledge. Their success in the ordial might have 
led to the openirg of the temple and to the performance of the 
puja, net to speak of the spread and diffusion of the old learning 
and worship. This is the only interpretation we are able to 
make of the miracle of tne temple door being opened and shut 
for the first time after a Jong period of its closure. Literally, 
the feat of opening a door, which bas been shut up for a long 
time, is more trying and difficult than closing it when once 
opened. The task of opening it fell to. the lot of the aged St. 
Appar while St. Jüána-anmibandar easily ciosed it. Verv 
likely the veteran had to face tl e ordtal more than the stripling, 
The opening. of the deor of knowledge. held to. be secret 
ога Close preserve for the Brahmins, to. the other classes was a 
herete deat on the part of the Vellala saint while the Brahmin 
prodigy, true to bis inherited tendencies, wished to have it the 
exclusive possession nf his own clansmen. Vicwed in any way 
the miracle at l'irumaraikádu, the nam. for which Vedaranyam 
i> the Sanskrit equivalent, is highly significant even though 
it were divested ofits miraculous element. Furthur, it was 
at liru-marai kādu that Jiansambandar recieved the emiss- 
aries of the Queen Mangayarkarasi and her prime minister 
Kulachirai to put a stop to the rapid progress of Jainism in the 
Pandiya country. St. Appar, who had suffered immensely 
at tic hands of these heretics, advised his younger contempo- 
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rary not to make the venture, and added that his stars were 
not favorable at the tine. These arguments from experience 
and astrology did not bear sway with the building youth bent 
on annihilating heresy, Yet out of love for the boy saint, St. 
Appar offered to accompany him, and the enthusiastic young 
Saint took leave of the anxious St. Appar assuring him that 
the Lord would stand by his side. Thus they parted again. 

St. Jiianasambandar set out on his journey to the south. 
On his wav to Madura, he visited about ten shrines and sang 
hymns. At Madura the Sairt had a magnificent reception, 
and the Queen and the Prime-minister left no stone unturned 
to make it as grand as possible. The Jains had an anxious 
time since the advent of the orthodox saint. They induced 
the Pandiya to arrest his progress. As anticipated by St. 
Appar they set fire to the mantapam where the saint of 
miracles had quartered. The outcome ofit was thet the 
Pandiyan King had something like typhoid fever and his 
whole body was abnormally hot. Orthodoxy and heterodoxy 
met, challenged each other, and tried the eflicacy of their 
man-trams on the patient. 


“If Buddha (.\rha) be thy god, 
God to his temple, invocate his aid 
With solemnest devotion, spread before him 
llow highly it concerns his glory now 
To frustrate and dissolve these magic spells, 
Which 1 to be the power of Aryan God 
Avow, and challenge Buddha (Arha) tc the test, 
(fering to combat thee, his champion bold. 
With the utmost of his yodhead seconded ; 
Then thou shalt sc», or rather to thy sorrow 
Soon feel, whose God is strongest, thine or mine.” 


Singing the sacred hymn of the Holy Ashes Orthodoxy 
won the day, but heterodoxy called for two further trials. 
By the miracles of the water and the fire too the Jains were 
made to bite the dust,and eight thousand of them were pilloried 
by the king according to their vow. The hunch backed Panc- 
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yan was cured of his deformity and turned a true worshipper 
of Siva once again. The joy of the Queen and Kulachiraiyar knew 
no bounds at the triumph of Saivaism and at the reconversion 
of their sovereign. Having established the worship of Siva 
beyond all doubt, St. Jiianasambandar visited Rameswaram 
and Courtallum among other holy places and composed pathi- 
gams. Tinnevelly had its own share, and the hymn is popular, 
being sung by the Othuwars and Gurukkals in temples and 
on festive occasions. On his way back to the Chola country. 
Kulachiraiyir gave the saint a fitting reception at Manalmelkudi, 
his native village. Crossing the borders of the Pandiya country, 
he reached the bank of the Mullivoi and the ferrymen were 
unequal to the washing flood. After offering his prayers to 
the god of Tiru-kollamputhur, at a distance of five miles 
from the Koradacheri station on the Tanjore—Negapatam 
branch of the South Indian Railway, the Saint rowed across 
the flood and resumed his journey homeward. At Bodhi- 
mangai, a Buddhist centre, the Saint's followers made such an 
uproar with their conches and their hallelujabs that Buddha 
Nandi came out with his congregation tointercept their trium- 
phant march. The miracle of thunder and lightning was 
enacted and the Buddhist rival was dashed to the ground, 
his head cloven in twain. The Buddhists embraced Saivaism, 
This added to the glory of the boy saint, and the latter, in his 
solicitude to meet St. Appar and report his victories over 
the heretics, hastened to Tiru-Punthuruthi, eight miles north- 
west of Tanjore. Herc the two saints lived together for a 
time, each retaining his own triumphal progress; and when 
St. Appar marched southward to the shrines in the Pandiya 
country, St. Jiianasambandar crosseu the Cauvery and 
arrived at Shiyali after paying the homage of his hymns to 
God in each sacred shrine on the way. 

After some stay at Shiyali the boy saint longed to visit 
the shrines already honoured by St. Appar in Thondinadu 
and began his fourth pilgrimage. From Chidambaram he pro- 
ceeded northward till he halted at Tiru-Annamalai where he 
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sang hymns, and at Tiru-othur about fifteen miles from Conje- 
veram, where the Jains were found in large numbers, the Saint 
made the barren palmyras yeild fruits. At this miracle the 
local Jain population turned Saivites at once and thereby aug- 
mented the glory of the Saiva faith. Passing this “hiru Alam- 
kadu, immortalised in song by the fervour of Karaik «al Ammai's 
devotion, he climbed the hill of Kalahàsti and poured forth 
his veres in praise of St. Kannappa. Thence he left for 
Tiru Ottiyur and ,after a short sojourn there, went to 
Mylapore, where an enthusiastic admirer of the saint, a mer- 
chant prince by name Siva Nesar, awaited his arrival with an 
urn of his only daughter's bones and ashes to be immediately 
transformed into Püm-pavai in the flesh. This was a miracle 
of miracles and dazzled the assemblage of all creeds and reli- 
gions that witnessed the miraculous performance. The hymn 
of Muttitapunnii every native of Mylapore knows by heart, 
as it led to the reincarnation of the ccbra-bitten Virgin. Püm- 
pàvai having been dedicated by her father to St. Jñāna 
Sumbandar, she could not be given in marriage to anybody 
else, and as by the miracle the saint assumed the role of a 
second father, she had to be relegated to a nunnery. The saint 
then left Mylapore and wended his way to Chidambaram 
where he stayed, worshipping the deity every day and paying 
his tributary verses to his heart's content. The Brahmins 
of Shiyali headed by the Saint's father invited bim back to 
his birth place, and at Shiyali he passed his days in the company 
of his disciples. His father proposed wedded Ше for him and 
arranged for the marriage with the daughter of Nambiandar, 
Nambi of Ліса Nallur On the bridal day, when the solemni- 
sution was over, all those assembled to honour the occasion, 
together with the bride and bridegroom disappeared in the 
trailing clouds of the glory of Siva. Thus the life of the Saint 
ended as it began ina miracle. 
Having recounted the story of the Saint, I may dwell very 
briefly on three points connected with it, on the excellei.ce 
of his hymns, on the virtue of the mirac:es, and on the question 
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of religious persecution. Firstly, I (аке up the excellence 
ef his hymns. The extant hymns of St. Jiana Sambandar 
(Muttamilveeragar) number 384, of which 7 are general 
without referenec to any locality. Shiyali claims 67 hymns 
under its duodenal name. Vilimilalai 15, Alavoi 8, Tiruvaiyar 
5, and others on a descending scale. Each pithigam consists 
of 11 or 12 instead of то stanzas as the name signifies, and the 
last is always а benedictory one bearing the name and seal 
of the saint. A careful reader of the hyaiins will see that the 
8th, 9th and 10th stanzas refer invariably to Siva's grace to 
the melodious Ravana in agony, to the par excellence of Siva 
over Brahmi and Vishnu, and to the malediction of the heretic 
Buddhists and Jains respectively. Inthe first seven stanzas 
no definite arrangement of topics is discernible, and there 
seems to be ringing the changes on the nomenclature of Siva 
with special reference to the traditions andthe scenery of the 
locality. All the hymns are said to contain the distilled 
essence of the Vedas, and what distinguishes them is their 
variety of pans or tunes, (sandamparavu /nanasambandan). 
Of the twenty-four pans of the Devara hymns, our saint’s 
hymns alone iliustrate 22 of them, and none of the other 
Saivacharyas as exceeds or even equals him in their varities, 
and none of them ever attempted ya/-murt.” It is hardly to be 
seen in his hymns that philosophy and humanity that rise the 
sweet strains of St. Appar, while the militant spirit is much in 
evidence in them, Further, almost every hyran of the boy 
saint is instinct with the supremacy and welfare of his own 
clan unlike the hymns of St. Appar in which he makes no 
distinction between man and man or clas and class, but appli- 
es the touchstone of sincere devotion to detect the pinchbeck 
and discriminate it from the true gold. 

In the second place let me examine the value of the miracles 
achieved by St. Jnàna Sambandar. About a dozen of them 
] have referred to in the course of the narrative of the saint's 
brief span of life. All of them imply the intervention of the 
supernatural. Whether a dangerous disease is cured or a cobra 
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bitten pefson is restored to life or the visitation of famine 
is averted or a deformity is removed, or a long shut door is 
opened, or the Yaga demand is met or the flooded stream 
is crossed or heterodoxy is put down or a sterile palmyra 
is made fruitful, or the bomes and ashes are metamorphosed 
intoa bashful virgin—in each of these cases the operator is 
God, the man of extraordinary sanctity is the supplicating 
medium and the hallowed mantra uttered by the suppliant 
serves to move the operator to work out what the saint pravs 
for. All this was possible in an age of absolute credulity, 
in an atmosphere surcharged with the supernatural, in a region 
torpid and isolated, and among a people who had just emerged 
from barbarism and whose education was at its lowest ebb. 
In the middle ages when our saint lived they (the miracles) 
were frequent incitements to piety, stimuiating the devotions 
of the languid and rewarding the patience of the fervent. But 
in this enlightened and ever advancing twentieth century no 
teacher of divine trutn seeds such a prop or crutch to establish 
it ; in this age of free enquiry, in this scientific age when every 
apparently extraordinary phenomenon is made to pass through 
the crucible of searching reascn, the educated do not, like the 
ignorant, resort to the supernatural as the simplest explanation 
of every difficulty, but try to solve it by discovering the law 
or the general pri:ciple underlying it. “ All history shows 
that in exact proportion to the intellectual progress of nations, 
the accounts of miracles taking place among them become 
rarer aud rarer until at last they entirely cease.” On the 
progress of civilisation and the diffusion of knowledge depends 
the gradual cessation с: credibility and gullibility — Clissed 
with legerdemain tricks as the miracles are by the scientific 
men ot tne ag2, however offensive to the nostrils of the conser- 
vative orthodox man such a classification might be, they at 
present do not at all command admiration or worship, but they 
infalliably and invariably provoke enquiry in thinking minds 
with a view to find out a rational explanation therefore. It is 
no disparagement to the deity or to the godhead, but all honour 
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to him, that the infinitesimal reason of man can unfold the 
eternal law governing the apparent freaks of nature. Wireless 
telegraphy have become fait accompli like the gramaphone 
and cinematograph, the wonders of the age. Telepathy is 
attempted to be explained on some such principle. The 
phenomena of hypnotism and mesmerism are psychologically 
explained. Even the grave problem of human survival after 
death is tackled in right earnest. Who knows what else science 
cannot discover or invent ? The clear light of reason dispels 
the illusion of talisman or the amulet, and the magical powers 
of the holy ashes and the rosary are displaced by their hygienic 
and medical virtues as purifiers and insulators. In these 
circumstances the miracle loses its value as miracle while 
it testilies to the sincere devotional spirit of its performer. 

The third point is tlie question of religious persecution. 
St. Jiana Stmbandar is known as the Hammar of the Bud- 
dhists and Jains. Why they were persecuted deserves passing 
notice. Both Buddhism and Jainism were the offspring of 
Brahminic bigotry and exclusiveness. The secrecy of the 
Vedas led to their rejection ; the indulgence in animal sacrifices 
led to the paarisaical kindness степ to fleas ; the arrogance of 
high caste led to the prevalence of the feeling of fraternity; the 
extravagant insistence on the transmigration of souls led to the 
denial of the soul and tne extinction of desire or Nirvana. The 
ethics of these religions reacted on their parent and, as it were 
toned down its arrogance and superciliousness. These are 
facts of history, and therefore stubbora. These two religions, 
which had their rise in Magadha, spread in the South with the 
ascendency of the Pa!lava sovercigns. When they began to 
decay internally and their best things were absorbed and 
assimilated by Einduism, they fell, and Hinduism in its 
inodilied form reared its head. The boy saint апа the veteran 
siint appeared at this favourable turn of the tide. To propa- 
gate religion by the sword was the peculiar privilege of 
Islamism ; to do it by the intervention of he deity distinguished 
the nerveless Hlindui-m; to spread faith by conviction, by 
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persuasion-and argument was the way of the rationalistic 
Buddhism. In the dark ages persecution had a religious 
sanction , the service of the heretic was held a positive offence 
to the Deity; and heresy was punished with death and 
damnation. “If men believe with an intense and realising 
faith that their own view of a disputed question is true beyond 
all possibility of mistake, if they further believe that those 
who adopt other views will be doomed by the Almighty 
to an eternity of misery which, with some moral disposition 
but with a different belief, they would have escaped, these men 
will sooner or later persecute to the full extent of power. 
If you speak tothem ofthe physical and mental suffering 
which persecution produces or of the sincerity and unselfish 
heroism of its victims, they will reply that such arguments 
rest altogether onthe inadequacy of your realisation of the 
doctrine they believe." Under some influence like this did our 
Saints act, and callous were they therefore to the agonies 
of their victims. An open mind was none of theirs. My 
doxy is orthodoxy was the then prevailing temper of the 
religiously inclined. In the overthrow of Buddbism and Jain- 
ism argument was not the weapon of either combatant ; both 
trusted to their magic and witchcraft for it. The Вгаһтіпіс 
hatred was more pointed against Jainism than Buddhism, 
as the abusive epithets as demons, vultures etc., applied to the 
Jains in tlie tenth stanza of each hymn by our boy Saint would 
amply show ; and it was not without reason. Моге than Bud- 
dhists, the Jains were great temple builders and cultivators 
of Tamil leraning, The Jains were really great benefactors 
to the Tamil world. In the age of the Sangams and in subsequ- 
enttimes the work of the Jainsin the seVeral departments 
of Tamil literature was conspicuous. Give the devil his due 
isa proverbial saying. In the heat of his passion against 
heresy, he (апта Keerthi Nalangol Kalvi Nān marrai 
Jiianasambandan) denied this merit of the Jains. (.4udiportiri- 
nthariathodu Chentamil Payanarigila Aundayar ketliyanalaen 
Thruvalavayaranirkavas) Passion is not the watch-word of 
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the twentieth century inquirer; cool, dispassionate judgment 
is his. Toleration is born of love, sympathy and conviction, 
With the advance of reason the barriers of country, caste, 
creed and colour will dwindle into insignificance and catholicity 
will rule. That all men are equally free and brothers, is a 
fact realised only by the eniightened section of the civilized 
humanity. We will:not brook:to be called the unenlightened 
and uncivilized. ‘о long as we wish to carry that dignity 
about us, so long as we wish to be known asan enlightened 
and civilized nation among mankind, it is our bounden duty 
to sink sectarian prejudices, to admit, our failings and acknow- 
ledge our errors, and to look at Truth with a steadfast eye and 
embrace it fearless of favour or frown. In no ега of the world 
is reticence or cowardice more culpable than in the present 
when, under the ægis of Pax Britannica, there is peace at 
home and peace abroad, when the forces of consolidation 
are at work among the peoples of the land, and when. 


“East and West, without a breath, 
Mix their dim lights, like life and death, 
To broaden into boundless day." 


M. S. PunNaLINGAM PILLat, B.A.,L.T. 


"AGAMIC BUREAU NOTES.” 


- Life іп Ancient India in the Age of the Mantras by P. T. 
Srinivasa 1ve:gar В.А. 

This is an excellent little work ; I have read it with pleasure 
and surprise; pleasure, because it is good ; surprise, to find an 
Indian gent'emen so throughly a master of the critical method, 
and so weli acquainted with the works of modern anthropoiogists. 
The author, who is Principal of a College at Vizagapatam, found 
ed by the munificence of Mrs. A. V Narasingha Rao, starts with 
tLe assumption that the sociological history of India van be best 
treated by Indian students trained inthe critical methods of the 
West, since they are in closer touch with the daily life of the peop'e 
than Europeans are. And the period which he has chosen is 
social life in the Vedic age, ог. as he prefers to call it, the age of 
the Mantras. He presents us w'tha picture, fully authenticated 
by references, of the life of a primitive peop'e. The Aryas as 
they called ihemsecices. dwelt between. the Sa:c.-ati and the 
Upper Ganges. They wer not ignorant of agiricuiture, but their 


wealth consisted in their flocks and herds. Pasture lands and 
water, women and kine, were the occasior of their. wars. ‘Lhe 
rich dwelt in wooden houses, the poor in circular wattled huts 
daubed with mud, and the viliages were defended by stockades. 
These Aryas had their Brahmaus and priests, their exorcists, 
sorcerers, medicine men, their artisans and traders. The king 
was consecra‘ed and all-powerful, he levied heavy contributions, 
and under him were various subordinate chiefs, including the 
vilage head:nan. Hunting, chariot racing, and gambling were 
the diversions of the nobles. Marriage ailiances were formed by 
negotiaton, and some of the old Vedi“ marriage rites survive to 
che present day, but the Aryas did not hesitate to make captured 
women their concubines or slaves; and the widow of the eider 
often passed to the younger brother. So far we have analogous 
6 
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practices and an analogous mode of life among primitive fo'k all 
the world over, as well as in modern India. ‘Three things, how 
ever, sharply distinguished these Aryas from the neighbouring 
D isyus ; they were notable for the cult of Agni, the constitution 
of the family, and the immense development of the sacrificial 
system. ‘Jhe first aad last. have always attracted attention, and 
are fully dealt with by our author But although our author 
notes the pecuiiar constitution of the Arya family system, he 
merely notes it with a passing remark, nor his it usually received 
the consideration it deserves. Гог it is not олу eatire'y unlike 
the Dravidian and other aboriginal conceptions of the family, it 
i> the chief criterion :ft the present day of the stage of Hinduism 
any section of the community has reached ; while in itself it has 
a wider interest as a special variety of the patriarchal system 
which received its most characteristic expression among the Ro 
mans. It is that bequest of the ancient Aryas to India which 
time has least modied. 

So much for the general contents of the book. It will be 
seen thit the author is entirely free from any illusions about a 
golden age. Healso protests agatnst the pessimism of the later 
philosophers. He shows by ample quotations that the Rishis 
freely indulged in sensual p'easui1es, even of a doubtful character, 
and enjoyed life to the full. But the sdea which under.ies 
the work, and gives it its originality, is the importance attached 
by the author to the aboriginal (which he practically assumes to 
be the Dravidian) eeme2ats. The Dasyus, he says, hal a 
civilization not. inferior to the Arvan; they were equally rich in 
Jiorses and cattle; they had cities, castles, chariots, arms; but 
they were enemies of Agni. According to Indian tradition 
Dasvu and Arya have been understood respectively as cnemies 
and advocates of the fire-cult. 7 he distinction indicated by Arya 
wid Dusyu was purely a difference of cut, and not of race cr 
culture." The influence of the Dravidian element is sensibly 
re.ected in the grammar as weil as in the vocabu ary of the 
language (p. 0.) On the other hand ke emphzsizes and ea arges, 
the gulf betweca the Arvas on the Sa азаи and the long headed 
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fair-skinned races of Europe. He allows only Indra, Agni, 
and Dasyu to be of non-Indian origin; the other gods and 
goddesses were all evolved in India ; while not only Siva and 
Krishna, but also Varuna, Rudra, Twashtia (a minor god after all), 
~and Aditi were originally Dravidian divinities (p. 123). Vishnu, 
Siva, and their mother Aditi ‘‘ were popular gods even before 
the Vedas were composed." (p. 126) He elsewere extols the 
antiquity andthe greatness of the Dravician civilization. Now, 
a.though I am far from agr2eing with the author in some of his 
details, | consider his view true in the main for the latest stage of 
Aryo-Vedic culture The Áryas who lived between the Saras- 
vati and the Canges were the creators of all that has ever since 
been accounted distinctive of India. And they were abe to ao 
this work because they were a very mixed race, mixed not only in 
b'ood but in fundamental beliefs and practices. The who e 
history of India has ever since consisted in the gradual and 
progressive blending of the dissimilar elements, the Aryan genius 
contributing the guiding spirit and the form of this mized civiliza- 
tion, while the aboriginal element has contributed its contents. 
Whe:her the aboriginal folk of Northern India were ever 
Dravidians is of course а much disputed question. But the 
author is right in maintaining thatthe Dravidians had a great and. 
distinctive civilization of their own, in no material respect inferior 
to the Aryan, and in touch with tle civilization of Baby:onia at an 
early date, probably as early as the eighth century В. C. ' In the 
early centuries of the Christian era the Lraviliaus were the chief 
traders with Roman Egypt, and the sea trade with the West has 
a.ways been m their hands. For more than a mil.eanium they 
have produced the great majority of notab;e Indian thinkers, 
reformers, and poets. Less eaposed than the peopies of tlic 


' The author would carry it back to immemorial antiquity ; but see 
my paper on the “Early Conunerce of Babylon with India", JRAS. 1619, 
рр. 24: ff. Mery and speck do not allow that any maritime comm- 
erce existed before the time of Darius Hystaspus. This, of course, has 
nothing to do with the question of a pre historic migiauon or other 
racial connexion, 
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North to war and foreign invasion, they have had greater opportu 
nities of developing their отт special genius. 

So for I amin general agreement with the author. But his 
picture can be accepted only if werefer it to the latest stage of 
Vedic culture, the stage when it had already developed the germs 
ef its future history. The author admits that some Vedic hymns 
and mantras are older than others, but he argues that the bulk of 
them must belong to one and the same period, which he hypotheti- 
cally puts at 1200 B.C. He therefore takes his materials indiscrimi- 
nately from the Atharva as much as from the Rik. 1 his wealth of 
material gives the picture a fullness it could not otherwise have 
but it robs it of all historical perspective ; there js no attempt to 
trace the process by which the intrusive Aryas who crossed the 
Hindn Kush, driving out the earlier settlers before them, became 
the comparatively unwarlike Aryas whose settlements extended 
along the foot of the Himalayas. This transition stage occupied 
many centuries—centuries during which Northern India was, if 
not m the stone, at least inthe copper, age. ‘Lhe art of smelting 
iron spread very slowely eastwards from Mesopotamia and 
the Сір. it came to india omy in the latest Vedic period. 
The Vedic hymns whatever the date of their composition contain 
survivals of this earlier period. How far there may be materials foi 
4 picture of the transition 1 am not competenitosay. ‘The author 
does not make „һе attempt, and this defect I take to be the chief 
plot upon the work. 

Both at the commencement and in the course of his work the 
author has touched on some.of the more genera! problems of anthro- 
р ology. He treats them judiciously, and his knowledge 15 fairiy 
up-to-date, with regard to some of them eg. with regard to the 
Aryan kings of Mitani, | have given my own version elsewhere. 
But with regard to such questions which are still swó dite general 
agreement cannot be expected; and | hail with pleasure the 
cont.ibutions of a competent Indian anthropologist to questions 
so lar,e and so important in the eyes of students of pr mitive 
man. —)]. Kenneby.— Eat ac! from J.R. A. 5. 
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“ESSENTIALS OF HINDUISM "* 
A REVIEW 
By К. К. Gunaratvaw. 


“The one vital duty incumbent on you, il you really ‘ove your 
teligion, if you really love your country, is that you must struggle hard 
to be up and doing with this one great idea of bringing out the 
treasures from your closed books, and delivering them over to the right- 
ful heirs.” 


So says Svdmi Vivekananda in one of his learned addresses 
delivered in Ceylon, when he was on his wav back to India after his 
Mission in the West Every enlightened son of India and Ceylon, who 
feels proud of the precious treasures buried in the hoary books of the 
Hindus, should take to heart these words of earnest appeal, and act 
accordingly. E'se, his less enlightened brethrea, who cannot devote 
their time to study the many voluminous treatises on Hindu Philosophy 
and Religion will be left to grope in the dark. 


But the task assigned here is indeed difficult and enormous. It 
requires patient research, untiring perseverance, and keen intelligence 
to master the many subtle problems of Hindu Philosophy, to delve deep 
into its bottomless depths, and to bring to light its teachings and truths 
of inestimable value. Мот is it in every one to achieve suc cess in such 
a laborious task. Ina thousand, there can be but опе Max Muller, 
one Pope, one Nallasvami Гї!!аї or one Ramanathan. And these 
deserve the undying gratitude of the whole Hindu Community from 
Cape Comorin to the Himalayas. Nay, the whole humanity i$ indebted 
to them for all they have done to interpret the religious thoughts ol 
the East to the West, and níuse into the minds of the latter an admira- 
tion and love for the religious ideals of the Hindus. Except for writers 
like these, the Hindu sacred books with all their wealth of Philosophy 
and religion would have remained unknown not only to the Westernei s, 
but also to those of our own men, who, aping Western methods of thouckt 
and action, ressgin in biissfui ignorance. oi their own inellifiuous tony ue, 


ә By S. Sabaratna Mudaliyar, Deputy Fiscal jade pp. 350, 
Psice Rs. 3, Meykandaa Pie» Madras, NC. 
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and are therefore unable to read and understand the lofty and inspiring 
words of the Indian sages in the original. Hence, it is the manifest 
duty of every learned Hindu, who is capable of expounding religious 
thoughts to follow in the wake of these learned writers and contribute 
his mite to the unfolding of spiritual truths, 


Mr. S. Saburatna Mudaliyar, Deputy Fiscal, Jaffna, is one of the 
few Hindus in Ceylon, who devote their time to the above cause 
He does his nobie work ta more ways than one. It is a pleasure to 
find him, though in active Government Service, deliver pubiic lectures, 
aud contribute to the Siddidsta Difpita and other journals, learned 
articles worthy cf his scholarship culture, aud retmement. Апа his 
recent publication of * Tbe Essentials of Hinduism " stands as a land- 
mark of his religious activity, and pla:es him high in the list of Hiudu 
authors. ‘[his able work, written in elegant prcse leaves nothing to 
be desired, as regards the ioyical arrangement of the subjects, the lucid 
presentation of the various philosophical and religious doctrines, the 
fair and equitable discussion of intricate prob'ems, the summing up 
of scattered tacts into iiluminating essays, and the well-balanced tabi- 
lity of thought, earnestness of purpose, and sin erity requisite to the 
composition of religious books. In additiou to being learned, well- 
arranged, well-written, aud interesting, it contains in a nut-sheli the 
essentials of Fiinduism, and presents them so clearly that it might serve 
as a text book not only to the beginners but also to the advanced 
students of Hindu Religion. It would be dilficuit to praise too highly 
the care, and ability bestowed by the author upon the preparation of 
this volume, which is the first of its kind published by a Hiadu Author. 
Sulfice it to say here that it deserves to be widely read and studied by 
every one interested in the religion of one of the ancient and civilised 
races of mankind. 

The subjects dealt with in this book are (1) General aspect of 
Hinduism (1) Hindu Idea of God (3) Soul (4) Evil and its Origin 
(5) Salvation (6) Worship (7) Religious Conduct (8) Tarnsmigration 
(6) Fate (10) Sacred Books (11) Astrology (12) Superstition (13) Caste 
System, and (14) Religious investigation. Of the e the author has 
devoted three excellent chapters to the discussion ot the question ol 
Transmigration, that question of questions, which is as old as the world 
nsei Th: reasons he has given in support of this theory and the 
а: „и nzatshzhas marshallel out to niest the objections con:monly raised" 
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against it, Connot but be appre-iated by the Hindus, to whom this theory 
is the Sis? qua: оз of their faith. Just to show the nature and force of 
the arguments presented by the autor, ] shall quote here а few lines 
from the book under review. “We are all believers” he says “ in the 
existence of God, who, we further believe is just, merciful, and omni- 
И potent" and again he pertinently asks,“ How аге we then to account 
for the various differences which we abundantly see in the creation of 
the great God +" And having very luzidly pointed out the intellectual, 
temperamental, mental, physica], social, and other differences found among 
men, he says that “it wou!'d ciearly follow that these differences were 
decreed by the great God in return for the.actions of the respe tive souls 
in a previous existence ; and that the actions in our present existence will 
be rewarded in the same way in our next. Hé further adds that “when 
this conclusi-r is adniitted the theory. of Transmigration may be said 
to have been well established.” Ile then states the various explanations 
that have been offered to reconcile the inequalities existing in this 
world witn Divine Justice, and, having refuted them, one by one, says 
in the very beginning of the tenth chapter, * The inequality, which we 
abundantly see in this world, is satisfactorily explained by the Hindu 
Religion, which maintains that all these differences are the result of 
our Karma in a previous stat. of existence." The whole of this 
chapter is devoted to the exposition of the doctrine of Karma, a subje t 
that is full of interest to Hindus as well as non-Hindus. The main 
objection, that is raised against this doctrine, is that it dispenses with 
the existence of a God. And here it will be instructive to note the 
view of our learned author. Ue says:— There are again certain 
Karmas, that bear immediate fruit, while there are others that take a 
long time to produce their results. The san.e action when done by 
different people is found to produce its result at different intervals 
This difference is mainly due to the non-exhaustion of the force of the 
previous Karmas of the dif':rent souls and it is therefcre very clear that 
to regulate the counter action or the fruits of our karma, an intelligent 
egent is required to be always at work; otherwise there will be a 
regular coufusion by the force of one Karma clashing with that of 
another. It is therefore very clear that Karmas of есле, сап. 
not be said to be capab!e of producing the result. assigned !o them, 
and the Hindu Siddhirta School, theretore, very aptly lays it Cown tha* 
the great God icwards our harmas or actions, This tule of our God 
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is so fixed and inviolabie in itself, that the agency 15 forgotten, and 
the rule is considered the regulator of our destiny. In fact this rule of 
God is what we cal! Nature, and Nature nothing but the design planned 
bv the great God in His sublime wisdom for the salvation of souls. 
This design, it must be understood, is the best possible means available 
for the purpose, in consideration of our nature and capacity, and God 
invented this design in his unlimited mercy towards us, with the sole 
object of delivering us from the bondage of Mala.” The whole book 
is replete with such beautiful thoughts as contained in the above 
passage and bears ample evidence of the talented author being at once 
an earnest Hindu, clear thinker, and learned philosopher. 

In this review I have confined myseif to “ Transmigration.” But 
no less interesting are the other subjects dealt with. Everywhere the 
author displays uniform skill judgment and wisdom. He has in him 
the rare faculty of making his subjects so luminous as to create in the 
minds of the readers a love !or the truth urged in his book. Even men 
of alien faith will do well to read and study this book. For says 
Va]luvar, the Sage :-— 

“ enu? qseratiuonttam i AG ®1^ IS ер 
uc Gorge Qur mrar s Say.” 

In conclusion 1 should like to commend the book of the learned 
Mudaliyar to the earnest attention of those interested in the study of 
Saiva Siddhanta as the genuine production of one who has learnt the 
subject ai the fountain-heads. Bacon says :—“ Some books are to be 
lasted, others io be swallowed, and some few to be chewed and digested.’ 
Ik isthe writers frm, opinion that " The Essentials of Hinduism” 
beiong: to the «las: of books, that aic to be chewed and digested.” 
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HIS is one of the Siddhanta Ashtakam composed by Sai 
Umapati Sivacharya. The name means a Poem in Venda met 
F containing queries; and is in the nature of Гуира Irupahtu 
St. Arul Nandi Sivacharya, and contains a number of Phil 
sophical paradoxes. The object is to bring more into prominen 
how Saiva Siddhanta reconciles our various difficulties in philosopt 
investigation. We give the text and translation with such notes. 
are necessar y. 
EDOL Paps ев Quand. sms 
a atg Озът даўдәт Оа ~ ung sex aper 
бая pani Can uu oss Fins BA 
aa pan © рауга! È. 
The spreading Light and darkress deep in same 
Place doth not join. In me creat sinner 'fore 
In union, Oh Sambantha of Maruthur 
Ey lufty groves girt round, How didst Thou зара, 
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NOTES. 

The author speaks of his conditiof before sighting his 
Guru, because his smala left him by the Satgurudarsana. 
But God dwelt in Him before, and yet he did not profit by it. 
His Pasa acted as a veil between him and God, as the 
cataract covering the eye prevents him from seeing the sun 
which shines all through. (1) 


Am Qoneflyensy Qoi pw sans 
wget! Aww «оп sym - &(туаўаўеюву 
sow aman apoa sout gn 
Sagearercmern Quer Qu. 
In darkness doth light vanish, in Kala's 
Joined, evil doth persist. The organs rare 
Removed, the darkness fills again Oh Lord, 
Here then of what use is Thy divine grace. 


NOTES. 

Even in all these conditions of the soul, the Divine Grace 
is ever active and he creates, protects, resolves and obscures. 
He is ever with us, even in our worst acts and is giving us 
help and grace to get over our toils. When we can fully 
recognize His ever active Presence and submit our Will to 
His, then do we reach the Suddha condition and God's Bliss. (2) 


ueéveoZey se gyes їе gran Qua gener 
noosa фо arerG) 560 widuri – © д теу? т 
enter te штет guutomss suus sn 
Gren штатш sev. 
The small does not become the Perfect Mind, 
ls common sense. lf Perfect Mind dotn rise 
Anew, it can't be true ; Oh Sambantha 
Of old faults free, Oh Rock of Wisdom, say. 


NOTES. 
The intelligence of the soul by itself is neither smart nor 


impertect and it does not grow big nor perfect by evolution. 
]t is perfect ina sense but its intelligence is covered, veiled 
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аз acrystal cleansed of dirt. And then the Light which it 
by Anava and when this is removed, it shines bright again, 
reflects is not its own but of the Lords, and It was passing 
through the crystal even when dirt covered, but is only 
reflected after the cleansing. So this Sivajüanam is n:ither the 
Intelligence of the soul, nor did it arise anew, whei the soul 
recovered itself. These points have to be borne very clearly 
in mind in trying to understand the basic principles of Saiva 
Siddhanta; otherwise it is apt to be confused with other 
systems. (3) 


sara; aem aes g» sme if ani anehe 
sadama & $4 xem - qpSar aves (дә 
тета 020 Oma 51 шт suns ss 
UND SDSS #тегуот O Mem, 
The Dream cannot be seen as dream in dream ; 
If seen awake, it cannot be pursued ; 
Lord’s Grace ? He doth not join the avastas. 
How then, Oh Lord, do I perceive the same? 


NOTES. 
One cannot think thought but when he rises to the High- 
est Suadha condition this is in a sense possible. (4) 


я да dá в Osan oF 505 war 
6.91906 5 da eye a9 D s un - Quar llueve ser 
anon вит s. omes subst 
штт oan efl, 
All that perceived by mind is Asat, so 
Thy Mind beyond all mark I can't perceive. 
Sense organs can't perceive by themselves, Lord 
Of Maruthur ; What then am I to see? 
NOTES, 


All that we can perceive can be objective only. The object 
cannot perceive the subject. If we can perceive God, He 
should become objective to us, but this cannot be, as He is 
the True subject, the very Thinker of our thoughts, as the 
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Upanishad (Zrihad-M. 4 13) pertinently puts it, “ How should 
he know Him by Whom he knows all this ? How, Oh beloved, 
should he know the Knower ? " 

“Thou couldst not see the seer of sight; thou couldst 
not hear the hearer of hearing ; thou couldst not perceive the 
perceiver of perception; nor know the knower of knowledge. 
This is thy Atma (God) Who is within all. Every thing else 
is of evil (Asat)." (Brihad. MI, 4, 2). 

The Zaitiriyopanishad declares (П. 9). “ From all words 
fall back, not reaching and mind as well" Man can perceive 
God by His Grace alone. “ A man who has left all grief 
behind sees the Majesty, The Lord, The Passionless by the 
Grace of the Creator.” (Sve/as. ///, 20). C) 

Fama Орт әри т Citar a (macro p) m 
ww min єп cf Dougan wen cans - s 0 т1р9) ә 
Ber o sme. Cotter Surin pi 1000 ФП 
Qa ea (А) ъп езт: gr. eu u Aura. 
If self is lost before, there is none to join; 
lf se'f remains in part, Grace will not tali. 
Oh Sambantha of Maruthur, wi.h groves 
Cloud-capped, with what can ] perceive Thy Self ? 
NOTES. 

This states the same puzzle which St. Meikandàn had 
stated before in ХІ, 2,5. In mukti union, if sul perishes 
before union, then there is nothing to unite with God. If it 
does not perish, there will be duality. Losing one’s mala, it 
sinks into God as the salt dissolved in water losing not its 
personality but its individuality, its sense of ‘I-ness’ and 
'my-ness,' © sse» 2а: 3 ' dedicating all its acts and Will to God, 
jt is then he becomes One with God, or God alone becomes 
Supreme '" »7axa«. Ф Gauwraram", “Osan Cray стати 
Quis puis багш Simons se» ms ea," 

e. eiren flu; fen erem т Cairdis Qora ә (mal 
pemenena] телех Pay enm - oss Әл dia 
pnan Pu ann Ф.Ф sace 


атат Ba gaan em, 
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Thy grace past Thought when It did rise, the bright 

Tattvas can't apprehend. And my own fis 

Can't sense the same. О Lord of Maruthur 

By large ponds girt, How then can I know; Thee ? (7) 


aCe ymu лу € aCe ama 
Drap Qura 50 Barzun - aan h 
snaha © шй љав SLUTS sex a D 
on Daps Qaar ysa, 
If formless God can have no form, if with form, 
He can't be formless ; both can't apply to one, 
O Sambantha of Tirukadanthai, 
How then does God assume His blessed Form ? (8) 


NOTES. 


Кара and Агара and Rüparüpa are all terms applying 
to matter. God is not matter and is Pure Chit, And all His 
Forms are out of Chit, out of His Chit-Sakti, of the Form of 
grace Divine, and He can assuine any Form He likes and in 
which He is thought of by His Bhaktas. See verses 38 to 7o 
of Sūtra I, of Siddhiyar and my notes thereon. 


id Cpuoev $ a тї® Daw uj c evel дет Quer (2) irap 
SGua sents stars yaru - во san 
GS (7s earam mutusi «шыт 
ATD enon MA. 
Those with two Malas have not body sure 
How will Karma affect ? What then of Those 
With one Mala ? The Three mala covered stand 
Alone, Oh Lord, if not, How then explain ? (9) 


NOTES. 


There is often a misunderstanding that when Vijnana- 
kalars, Pralayakalars, and Sakalars said respectively to have 
one mala, two and three respectively, the first two classes have 
no corporeal bodies. The author tries to remove this misappre- 
hension and we had long ago tried to point this out in our 
table of Tattvas (Vide Studies in Saiva Siddhanta page 35). 
The Third mala here means only Asuddha Maya and Pralaya- 
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kalars and Vijianakalars have their bodies in Suddha Maya 
Tattva such as Nadha, Vindu &c. 


Qa D rex ond) Bes poem fl Cartauugn Qurama 
Жез # sew m Oow eh гиў Gs oni - gor Dass grt 
жпЕ шеп psms ie»ngó sous go wie 
Cuonm@war Oraan pens, 

If One did part in two and one become 

True One-ness won't result. If Two, One doth 

Become, the soul will die. Oh Kadanthai's Lord 

How then did I become raised as Sivam, 


NOTE. 

The old puzzle is stated in another form. The relation 
between the two is Advaita or ananya and the soul's nature 
and connection is such that it becomes one with whatever it 
is attached to losing its own individuality. But for this pecu- 
liar nature of Jiva, postulated in Siddhanta this One-ness is 
not possible. 


тети ex sm. (aiu ё 5 pam 
aremumae spi 5.691567 - anun gyi 
Sn AUKO тети ацБ 56515905 FOUG SAT 
an OAs Д еттп pat, 
The seer, the sight and seen devoid one sees 
True Freedom wont result. With seer and seen 
And sight if they do see, they are those who 
Fell not in the burning path of my great Lord. (11) 


NOTE. 


This gives the true doctrine of Jfiathuru, Jiiana and Jñeya. 
It does not mean that all such perception of God's Power 
and Bliss and Presence is lost. If so, there can be no real 
mukti. What is meant is there is no objective Perception of 
God by the soul ог я: ежа. It is when the soul loses this 
emia and sinks more and more into God, it can feel His 
Grace. 
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oa, paiaka єрт єт роят рл 
Que дә Saw ed. dam - Ouse 95 
Озан emexummsé #фы апт Geta 
Shura © mawan y Gus. 
While one performs Karmic acts and eats fruits 
There's e'er no place of his own self. O Lord 
Who present every whero dost shower Grace 
Say how I can ne'er separate after. (12) 
NOTE. 


It is God that secures the deserts of each according to his 
karma, in bhanda, as He is with them in all their acts and in 
all their enjoyments. When freed also, though they perform 
karma it is God. That enjoys the fruits of karma and not the 
Jivanmukta. They are not tainted by the karma they do, as 
had dedicated all their acts to God. 

ФИ (етт nes iemtás Suecus @ рб 
Qurgens 8564 Gur A - Osman 
«9 670 are um єбїї атш «9 ати groer 
SQV aru eni 3695096 anexr, 
With Grace one tries to know, its lasting truth 
Will appear without doubt. If other wise 
They do not care to know this Poem's Truth 
It will be like the fool in dream drinking middle. (13) 


Praise to Saint Uinapatisivum. 


THE EVOLUTION OF TAMIL VIRUTTAMS * 
Bv E. N. TANIKACHALA MUDALIYAR, B.A. 


I. INTRODUCTION. 


In Tami] Literature, works of great importance as 
Катауапат, Bharatam, Chintàmani, Chülàmapi, Tevaram, 
TiruvaSagam, Nalayiraprabandam, Tayumanavar, etc., are 
almost wholly written in Tamil Viruttams. Viruttams form 
now no unimportant part of our poetic literature. Any 
modern Tamil poet, who is asked to compose a stanza on any 
subject, chooses to select one kind of viru/tam or another, not 
because that he is unable to compose easily any other kind 
cf verse, but he prefers it to others, as it is very musical or 
melodious. Though viruttams were being composed in our 
language for not less than fifteen centuries, we are dis- 
appointed to find that our ancient Tami] grammars speak 
nothing of wiruttams, and even our modern grammarians 
keep the prosody of Tamil Virut/ams in a classificatory stage. 
The appeal to the poet's trained ear for judging the correct- 
ness or accuracy of metre of any given viruttam seems very 
arbitrary and is sometimes (naturally) unsuccessful. 

When we peruse Ramayana and more ancient works 
writtez in viruttams, we do not find any ground for presum- 
ing that viruttams were written without their prosody. It 
was an unwritten prosody, so well known asthe form of 
Shakespearean drama in our day. Though there is no 
book in Tami] to show what a drama on the model of 
Shakespeare ought to be, almost every modern Tamil stu- 
dent knows the general form of a Shakespearean drama, as 
he possesses an equal, if not a better, acquaintance with 
English than he has with his mother-tongue. Similarly 


* A lecture delivered at the annual meeting of the Tamilian Archa- 
logical So»iety in May 1910 at Pachayappah's Hall. 
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most of our Tamil poets from Tiruvalluvar * to Kamban 
and to some extent his successors possessed a first hand 
and excellent knowledge of Sanskrit. It was then that the 
Aryan language and literature had the best influence over 
the Dravidian minds.f Itisa patent fact that some species 
of viruttams, if not all, were originally imitations of certain 
Sanskrit models, and Tamil scholars probably thought 
that it was unnecessary to write the prosody of wiruttams 
that was well known to every one, and thus evaded their 
duty by calling viruttama kind of Q«r£s«: and so forth. 
Besides they never foresaw the difficulties that present 
themselves to us this day. And the- conservative Tamil 
Grammar wil! never allow the rules of Sanskrit Grammar tu 
be copied into it. 

When Tamillost its patronage, the enthusiasm for thc 
study of Tamil waned, and, afortiori, the interest of ouc 
countrymen in the simultaneous study of Tamil and Sanskrit. 
If poets of established fame should call Zamil a Saturn, at 
a time when Tamil was the language of sonic states, what 
its fate should have been after the downfall of the Tamil 
Kingdoms may be easily imagined. Since the first year 
of the Madras University, Tami] began to get life again and 
it progressed indifferent ways. Yet the prosody of Tamil 
viruttams sunk into oblivion and would beso till now but 
for the energy of the late Mr. T. Virabadra Mudaliyur, 
B.A. B.L, Whose genius and untiring patience gave fruit in 
the original grammar of Viruttapaviyal, in 1885. Though it 
contains almost everything that relates to the structure of 
Tamil viruétams in a nutshell, the book is over-conci se and 
too condensed to be assimilated into the head of an average 


æ Tiruvalluvar is опе of tbe landmarks ia our Literature. 


t We find the influence of Sanskrit even during the age of 
Sangam. The conflict between the Buddlism, the Shainanaus and 
the Hinduism in the Tami! country made the study of Sanskut a 
matter of necessity. 


3 
* 
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Tami] student, and during the twenty-five years of its 
publication, even twenty-five persons “do not seem to have 
read it completely. The present discourse follows to some 
extent the theories of the said author, which will be quoted 
very freely іп the words of Viruttapaviyal ; but our subect - 
matter and purpose are different. 


2. VIRUTTAMS AND ORTHODOX TAMIL GRAMMARS. 

Though the Nanni, and other orthodox Tamil grammars 
postulate that Sound is prior to Symbol, and so indirectly 
admit the preference of sound to symbol, we do not find in 
them even a single instance where this fundamental prin- 
ciple was openly adhered to by them. On the other hand, а 
directly opposite application was unconsciously propagated 
by them in the calculation of Mdttirai* (srama). ‘The 
number of maftirais in a word, according to the orthodox 
grammarians, is the sum total of all the sa/tirais of all its 
letters. In viruttam-poetry where music invariably plays 
an important part, such a mechanical addition cannot hold 
good and a word ought to be viewed as an organic whole 
an not as an addition or sum total of isolated bits. It is 
impossible to make fractionai calculations of méattirat in a 
musical foot, and the  sub-divisions of the unit really 
serve no purpose. Half а miattirai (the value given to a 
consonant) being a very inconvenient and abstract element, 
our Tamil-Sanskrit scholars found a convenient way of 
getting rid of the fractional figures, consistent with the real 
sound of melodious feet, and the meanings ofsymbols were 
thus understood by them :— 

When a consonant follows a short vowel (5747) in 
a syllable (or .»a»7), both of them together have the value 
of two mattirats. But ever. when two consonants follow a 
long vowel (Gs) all of them together have only two 
mattirais in sound. Though it many appear paradoxical] that 
if equals be added to uncquals they make their sums equal 


— 


* ie., measure of a short vowel. 
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yet, in the musical pronunciation of words ina foot of a 
Sada virultam, the apparent additions of consonantal sound 
are not to be treated as mere mechanical additions, but 
as indicating a pause or proiongation, as the case may 
be, of the preceding vowel sound. In all Sanda-viruttams, а 
"solitary short vowel can therefore be the only syllable that 
can have one жайка. This is the first deviation of the 
Tamil-viruttam prosody from the orthodox Tamil grammar. 


The second deviation is the dispensation of Mittal 
Vibaram* (89 атро) in. Sanda-viruttams. ‘The reason for 
this is that the musical prolongation ofthe vibrations pro- 
duced by the sound of a short vowel for double the usual 
period is not the sameas the sound ofa long vowel akin to 
it. Instances of it are common in Kamban, Tevarams of 
Sambandar and Sundaramirtigal and other famous works in 
our literature. 


The third deviation by which the sound is preferred to 
the symbolic forin is the use of one kind of sir (#7) or foot 
for that of a different kind which is generally expected 
there t —such a use not interfering with the harmony of 
the line asa whole. A common intance of such a substi- 
tution is the use ofa «rgzsrL5s3: for a Sait. A Vard or 
along :'"//áclir is being used by our poets in the place of a 
ат02215. Never a aPermari$: as ws Meuew''—a correction, 


+ Vikdran; is a change either of hardening, softening, lengthening, 
shorteniny, inserting or omitting any letter in a word for the sake of 
metre, 

{ Vide the use of the obsolete sir Q sions жеш. for Gsicn &isesfl 
or uafl.or & sri as was scan the first chapter of Sundaramürti Nayanai's 
Tevaram. 

+ A Serres is always equivalent to а «715526 Such a usage 
is revealed in modern poets like Mr. Arunachaiam Pillai, the Tamil 
pandit of Mahboob College, Secundrabad. In his work Sauen uaa, 
composed on the occasion of the marr.age of a daughter of Rai 
Babadur Vasudeva Mudaliyar of Nagpur, a Warb as wat is 
used for a $e1 424 in the Invocation or 47:74720 s uar. 
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made in the Matriculation Text for 1907 їп Sambandars' 
BS ma»auum$5mOnÉEsp, ' esecsrumuyd (s * s oo s mer — ш 5), 
опш wisor Csrgro" etc, —is used in апу viruttam of our 
literature. Even in а venba where form is more cared for, a 
Garn sra: 15 seldom used. 


The fourth deviation is necessary consequence of the 
other three. It is the treatment of all kinds of sirs as 
identical when they have equal cumulative length of matte- 
rai in a Sanda-viruttam. 1л most of the Sanda-viruttanis 
from the small KXa/:-viruttam species to the Octa-metric 
ones and their multiples, feet of equal mattra: are the 
cause of the melody. In Mauoraima (a kind of Kali-sanda- 
viruttam) -we find, besides its peculiar characteristics, four 
feet each made up of three á//tirais. A similar sir added to 
it with a long vowel sound at the end, constitute a Sanda- 
Kalitturai having the name Sept (Qses) A foot more in 
Sent will enlarge it to a beautiful hexametric Sanda irittam. 
Similarly the seven-fcoted Sugandi (+=) is formed. 
These grades of evolution are found not спу in the vzritlain 
of three snüffirazsirs, but also to some extent in four and 
five màttirai-feet. The famous first stanza of Tayuma- 
navar consists of six five-mattirai feet with a long vowel in 
the end in every half of its line. These will be dealt with 
later on. 


The fifth deviation of the wruttam-prosody 15 the free- 
dom given to musician. Consonants which do not get 
a high pitch in sound may be treated as absent when 
their presence interferes with the melody of the line. This 
is due to the reluctance to use the artific of Vikāram in 
viruttams. Instances are common in Kamban who is a radical 
revolutionist ; without posing himself as one, he set at nought 
the tyranny of custom in Tamil viruttam prosody, and had 
gone to the extent of improving the existing models by 
omitting, adding or changing a foot in certain types of 
viruttams which puzzle us sometimes. 
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Though reformation was being carried on to a great 
extent in Tamil prosody during the middle ages, we find 
even in these reformers orthodox Tamil grammar expressing 
itself as an instinct. When a certain rule of a viruttam gives 
_Vendalai (Фе: Фт) any deviation from the rule keeping 
up the same /a/ai (s?e) is considered no deviation. The 
causes of all these would be evident if we care to know. 


3. THe ORIGIN oF ViRUSTAMS. 


Viruttams are not of indigenous growth. They were 
mostly transplanted from the northern Aryan soil and they 
underwent complex modifications in the Tamil environment. 
The Tamilsoil was not fit to receive thém in the beginning. 
The soil itself had to be rectified before it could give any 
nutrition to the foreign plants. It is here proposed to trace 
out the various processes by which the Dravidian soil was 
broken and made fit for the novel cultivations. 


Every Tamil Student knows something ot three great 
Tamil] Sangams, the Za/aichangam (5235955), ]daichangam 
(Ge ўтво) апа the Kada'chaigam (se»—J5msu) i.e. the 
first, the middle and the last academies. Tradition relating to 
the first academy takes us back to the time of Agastiya, who 
is popularly known as the Indian /Esculapius. The events 
of flood etc., ascribed to this pre-historic period-make us be- 
lieve that the present southernmost limit of India, the Cape 
Comorin was no southern limit toall,and that India extend- 
ed towards thesouth hundreds of miles off. The first and 
the second Sangams are alleged to have been washed away 
by floods. Anyhow the president of the first Sangam, the 
first grammarian in Tamil, is considered a Siranjivi (an 
immortal) and is supposed to reside invisible in some cave 
of Podiyamümalai in Southern India. To this immortal 
Indian ZEsculapius are ascribed the metrical] treatise on 
medicine written in Tamil-viruttams. It is only ап expert 
in meaicine that can enter into discussions regarding the 
prescriptions in these books, which would be irrelevent 
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here. Butif one should view the literary aspect of these 
works, one should come to the conclusion that they are 
either spurious or written by one named after the great 
genius. It is certain that Agastiya, the president of the 
first Tamil Sangam, knew nothing of Tami] Viruttams—the 
four kinds of metrethat were current during the time of 
Tolkappianar or the Middle Sangam being Qeaewun, «f 
wor, sacr and а жышт and no more. 


In those days the literary influence of Tamil Saüngams 
was tyrannically paramount. Though they produced excel- 
lent works which may be preserved as valuable relics of our 
ancient literature, their narrow-mindedness retarded the free 
growth and development of our language. Any work pub- 
lished by anybody to be madea part of our literature re- 
quired the sanction of these ‘sovereign organs of the highest 
jiterary authority’ and there was no appeal against their 
judgment ‘in matters of intellectual tone and taste.’ Hence 
many a good work seems to have sunk into oblivion or was 
caused to be destroyed, because the Sangam did not approve 
of its merit. Tradition says that even Viruvalluvar had 
much difficulty in convincing the Sangam pundits of the 
merit of his Xural and he could not successfully do so, till he 
was able to upset them and mike the board give roum to his 
book only. This shows that his work was not recognised 
till the last academy was abolished. 


Tiruvalluvar is the first literary reformer of whom we 
have any historical account., It may be probable that for 
centuries before him many unknown authors sank into 
oblivion owing to the conservatism of Sangam and this 
would have paved the way for Tiruvalluvar. We can also 
infer from the story of Tiruvzlluvar's life that his success and 
the merited downfall of the Sangam was earnestly prayed 
for by the public; and the байдал Pundits in spite of their 
knowledge, ability, intellect, productiveness, beauty and 
grandeur of their art were fast losing thcir popularity 
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owing to their pride, arrogance, narrow-mindedness and 
their tyranny in the literary world. 

We may infer from the traditions that the Sahgam con- 
sidered Киғај as an innovation not sanctioned by usage. 
They doubted whether the “@aa@wjacuwer "can be called 
poetry at all. Tiruvalluvar contested that it isa species of 
Venbd. Tiruvalluvar could not be defeated in logical argu- 
ments. The last test—the most fatal test'to the Sahgam— 
was applied viz, whether the :3aàgam's magical board 
could give any room for A»*re«j. The board contracted and 
gave room only for the book, and the forty nine pundits 
who were majestically occupying the board hitherto, were 
magically thrown down into the golden-lotus-tank, and with 
great difficulty they swam to the bank and saved their lives. 
Thus ends the history or our mythology of the last Tami] 
Sangam. The muse that was wrongfully confined by them 
and was being squeezed beneath tbeir seat, flew with all her 
vigour throughout the length and breadth of the Tami] 
world. 

(To be continued) 


Lo dace een enl 


WOMEN AND WHAT TO DO FOR THEM. 
Bv T. S. SOMASUNDARAM PILLAI. 


The question will be asked how a contribution headed 
* Women and what to do for them" can be justified in such a reli- 
gious Journal as the Siddhanta Dipika whose purpose to the world 
is solely to impart divine researches to the theistic humanity. The 
answer is quite plain. We do not stop with the common reconci- 
liation which will be offered to this question that women form 
a portion of human beings equally fit to receivereligious training 
as men and as such every facility as available for man ought to 
be made available for women alike. We go still further. Unlike 
other religions and philosophies, the Saiva Siddhànta s a practical 
religion which we live every day. No impracticable theories are 
propounded by this philosophy and the conduct of men towards 
women forms but a portion of the dictate of religion and a true 
Siddhanti is bound to give a religious aspect towards the treatment 
of the members of the fair sex, be the reiation what it may. 

The most lamentable condition in which we find women in 
this land makes us pause for a moment and think if there is a 
parallel to such a state of things in any other clime. Students of 
the social history of the world clearly tellus that in other conti- 
nents women are treated with greater respect, that they are very 
carefully educated and that every effort is made to make their life 
as stnooth as possible chiefly with the view that it is they who 
make the future nation ofthe world. Healthy and long lived 
children are required to constitute a powerful nation and this fact 
is not ignored by men, responsible citizens of the state and the 
rulers of countries offer their possib'e help towards the achieve- 
ment of such objects. The Japanese continent exhibited to the 
world a few years ago the gallant bravery of woman-hood in the 
sincere and bold despatch to the — *tlefieid of every male re'ation 
in the family, and still more, in the heartíelt rejoicing by women 
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when they heard of the news of the death of their kith and kin in 
the battlefield. Surely such a spirit in womankind is not at all a 
make of yesterday. Time alone must marufacture this spirit 
and conditions prevalent in the country must smoothly yield 
space for such a development. 

- What do we find in this land of whose ancestral civilisation 
much is being boasted by the present day men ? We do not hesi- 
tate to admit that in the matter of privileges extended to women 
there were many in the past ages which, for reasons which need 
not be explained here, were curtailed in course of time. Though 
we find women of eminence in literature, women who led highly 
religious lives—too high to admit of even опе birth more in this 
mundane world —most painfully does it strik2 us to see around us 
our own sisters, wives and daughters immersed in ignorance, in 
matters material as wellas spiritual. lf we ourselves, who know 
our lineage, who have come to that stage of development whence 
we can try to know what God is and how to attain His grace, are 
instrumental in not aiding to uplift our women socially, morally, 
intellectually and above all religiously as far as lies in our power, 
we connot reasonably justify our existence. In our daily life we 
hear it stated, and we ourselves observe, that seldom a husband 
and wife have both attained the same stage of advancement of 
thought. If this inequality exists in 9o cases out of every 100, the 
reason is plain that such a match has been ordained to raise the 
lower stageto a higher one. Such opportunities ought to be 
availed of instead of being neglected and that wiil be wisdom on 
the part of mankind. 

Our women are kept in ignorance. Though the population 
of men who objected to f:male education two or three decades 
beíore is getting thinner, the number of girls who attend school is 
yet low. The impression that education to women is fraught 
with harm.has almost been effaced and the substitution of lema.e 
teachers in girl's schools has induced many a parent to send their 
daughters to schools, Yet there are many young girls in villages 
apnd even in towns who are not being educated. We do not advo- 
cate that our girls should necessarily have English education пог 

3 
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should they be compelled attedance at school even after they 
attain puberty. By all means give English education if possible 
but before you do so, see that all the excellent books in the mother 
tougue whi.h preach morals, good womanhood, and other spiri- 
tual virtues are placed in their hands and studied to advan- 
tage. First make ber an ideal of our home worthy of our ancient 
lineage and then. craving existing, give her the benefit ofa foreign 
language and an idea ‚оѓ the civilisation of the people who 
speak that language. As we said above, we do not insist on 
giris attending school after they come of age. lt is rare that a 
girl is unmarried when she attains maturity. She soon after 
coms under the sway of her husband and it must be the duty of 
"е husband to look to advance her knowledge from that time 
and see that her eariy education bears fruit in course of time. 

Elevation of our vomen is also another 3tem which should 
engage our attention. In matters affecting our family life, our 
women are never given ah upperhand, much less, consulted in 
matters of domestic interest. Every question, we know, has two 
important sides and similarly every household has two important 
personages, the husband and the wife. A free discussion of things 
is what is wanted. The opinion, coming from an educated wife, 
must have some sanity about it and one cannot easily and totally 
reject it. Give all respect and due attention to it and come to a 
common understanding and you will have peace and harmony 
prevai.ing in your homes. Yet this is not what we find around us. 
How many instances do we unconsciously come across in which a 
wife is leading a separate life from her husband, not chaste very 
often ? How many suits for maintenance do we read of in news- 
papers almost everyday ? How mary murders do we find 
investigated by the authorities in Law Courts ? Shall we not 
avoid all these by paying careful attentioa to our women ? 

We agitate for political reforms on the platform, we take 
pride in saying that we move in high circles when the head of a 
district or a province invites us to a garden party and shakes hands 
with us, we constantly write to newspapers advising this body 
and thatto walk on the right lines, we at times go to the exteat 
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of advising mature minds even when their acts show high states- 
manship, but of what use is all this when we ourselves do not 
know what our defects are both individually and collectively and 
set our homes right before we discuss of politics in Kamschatka 
and rebellion in Macedonia ? 

Civilisation is advancing by leaps and bounds ; wonders such 
as railway, telegraphy, wire and wireless, telephones, steamships 
and airships, have all come into existence; dumb men are made to 
read and write in schools, things impossible are now presented 
before our eyes as possible, and one cannot see how such common 
things as education, elevation and freedom to our yourig women. 
cannot be made possible to our home girls only if we have the. 
will to give these to them. Let Heaven grant us the courage and 
resource to raise our women to that stage which they really 
deserve as makers of the future generation. 

Good associations for ladies is an important factor which 
we must provide for. By bringing them into contact and by 
allowing them to express their opinions and discuss social ques- 
tions, much good can result. Hundreds of men's meetings have 
been thorough failures; because the orators never had the co- opera- 
tion of their women when they went within their homes. Care 
should however be taken that, in Ladies' Associations, advantage is 
not taken to admire the make of a particular jewel or the weaving 
of*a laced saree—thus resulting in ladies cultivating envy and 
avarice and become an every day burden to the husband or 
brother. Virtues and knowledge leading to improvement should 
be the chief aim of such associations and it would not be safe at 
this stage to leave such gatherings entirely in the hands of the 
members of the fair sex. 

Members and sympathisers of the Saiva Siddhanta Маһаѕата ја 
really admire at the yearly conference the two eloquent lady 
speakers, Srimati Achalambikai Ammal and Srimiti Andá|ammal, 
lf these ladies have the enviable gift of a flowing talk, they have 
equally learnt to make a solid speech as well. Morals from Periya 
Purainam at everystage of a devotee's life and philosophy as 
expounded by the great sages of this school come pouring as if 
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from. a reservoir and one cannot see why ladies of this kind should 
not be many, Given the training and culture and freedom of 
thought, we are sure to have m our midst ladies of the type of 
Chandramati, Damayanti, and Savitri who represent typical wives 
and Karaikalammaiyar and Droupati who represent typical 
women-devotees of the Lord. 

The scréw entirely rests in the hands of men alone and the 
future woman will be made according to how the screw is turned. 
If religiously —by it is meant mentally, morally, intellectually and 
spiritually — we wish to keep our women at par with us, we will be 
only acting up to that chief dictate of religion that to love God is 
tolove His children. Women are children of God as much as 
men and to find God in a woman as in a man would be quite in 
keeping with religion. 


NAMMALVAR'S TIRUVIRUTTAM. 


Verse 42. (Van Karr. arai-y-a). 
Heading.—By her Lord's glance overcome, the wondering 
Bride, 
Portrays the eyes which her did conquer thus. 
Text.—To me—who, rev'rent, grasped the feet of my: Blest 
Lord. 
Who swelled his frame so as to reach beyond the skies, 
Like one who doth address all, say'ng— 
"The wide expanse of earth and heaven, 
See ye, suffice not for my feet '"* 
My Lord's wide eyes shined like a lake— 
Whose soft stalked lotuses being, 
By strong wind, bent aside, thronged in a nook expand ! 
Explanation —When our Seer 's thus grieved, God showing 
how he stoops to him, 
Casts on him his kind glance, seeing which our Seer 
exults, 
Intense thought having grown into a second sight. 
Our Lord's arms, Hanuman erst praised, saying :— 
“These long—round —arms, resembling as they do, 
Long—round—wood-pieces wherewith gates are barred, 
To jewel all, can beauty, O, impart ! 
Why then are they decked with no ornaments ?" (Ката- 
yana—“A yatàscha"&c.) 


* The following Christian expression, note :— 
“ Easy in words, thy style 's in sense sublime. 
On its ble:t steps each age and sex may rise. 
"Tis like the ladder in the patriarch's dream, (Gen., 28.12.) 
Its foot on earth, its height beyond the skies."—Lines addres-ed to 
William Sherlock, D. D., (Dean of St. Paul's), and prefixed 
to his Pract.cal Discourse concerairg Death. (Edn. of 1824.) 
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Verse 43. (Kan-n-um-jem-danarai.) 


Heading .—The Bride describes the beauty of, the Bride- 


groom’s Form. 

[ Phidias, when he formed his Jupiter, did not copy any ob- 
ject ever presented to his sight ; but contemplated only 
that image which he had conceived in his mind from 
Homer's description.—Proclus, cited in Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds!'s Seven Discourses on Art, opening of Discourse 11]. 
See ante, *'Mottos and Testimonies,” end of Head 
XXVII.] 


Text .—Red-lotus-like are His eyes, hands and feet ! 


My Lord's Fair Form's glow is like that 
Of a unique blue-mountain great ! 

Idea adequate of it 

Can e’en those wisest be'ngs have, who 
Res'dents are of the Highest Heav'n— 
Which is above the solar sphere, 
Raised though the latter sphere 's itself 
Above the sky of common gods ? 


Explanation .—Pond'ring the beauty of th’ Lord's eye, our 


Seer 's led on 

To ponder that of other limbs and body whole, 

And, wondering, exclaims—that grasp complete hereof 

Isn't possible to him or e'en the highest Beings, 

Thus was our Model lady Sttà led to think 

Ot Rama's body whole, when She did see His ring ! 

The ring, the finger did suggest, the last the hands, 

The hands the body ;-this, in thought she straight em- 
braced ! (Ramayana 5.36.4. =“ Cribttva Bhartáram iva 
samprápta." Ср. too, id., 5.38,72, as to Hanuman's 
realisation of Rima—“Hridayena gato Rámam, Sartrena 
tu vi-shttitah !") 

Verse 44. (Niram uyar-bolam-um.) 


Heading .—The Bride describes the greatness of her Lord. 
T'ext.—(1) Complexion Fair, (2) Adornment High, 
(3) Name, (4) Form, speak of as such and such, 
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Those who 're, through toil, grown wise. 
By their high ken they 've gained indeed 
Some light as to each of these points. 
Yet, of this Being towers 
"Thout equal or superior, 
Not one trait have they wholly grasped ! 
Their has n't sufficed for this ! * 
Explanation.—"How can you say—God's qual'ties аге inscru- 
table, 
Whiie various system-founder's wise, do these detail ?” 
Thus, one may ask. To this our Seer thus replies :— 
" E'en they know not the whole ttuth on this Theme 
"Those Attributes Benign--His Saints ascribe to Him, 
Those attributes God will clothe Himself in,in Hea'en? 
The Maxim —'As we sow we reap', means nothing more. 
‘More things in Heav'n and earth than are’ thought of by 
us, 
The 'foresaid maxim doesn't preclude our see'ng when 
free." — Vedàntacharya. = “Upasita-Gunader ya” &с.) 
Verse 45. (Per’-um gizhal ағ) 
Heading. — The Bride exults, remembering how 
Her Lord, all from the Deluge saved. 
Text.—Poor heart! remember how, even when the Deluge 
swept, 
The Lord—incarnate as boar-shaped Flood-diver huge, 
Saved us with steady glance of His wide lotus eye ! 
Is any one knit with him by such ties as we ? 
At that old time, enjoyment too of him, we had ! 


—— 


* Compare the following ancient anecdote :— 
Four blindmen 'gan an el'phant's form to scan. 
Touching the ear, ч ‘tis winnow-like" one cried, 
Touching the tail, the next said—“broom-like 'tis.” 
From th' trunk, the third held it is pestle-like. 

From th’ leg, the fourth compared it with a palm. 
None meat to lie ; all errcd ; for, each 'gan say'ng— 
«1° instead of “ths fart of it I trobed.” 
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Can whelming birth-griefs, say, e'en zear such as we are? 
May'st thou, all perturbation ov'r, the blest state reach ! 
Explanation. —''Say'ng—'God, His greatness made me see,’ 
you do exult. 

Can bound souls e'er enjoy the bliss reserved for the free?" 

Thus, one may ask. To this our Seer thus replies :— 

To us—on whom His grace He hath in fulness show'red, 

Fear-cause there is none. Let us remember our Lord's 
words:— 

‘Who but once trusts Me, and prays saying—"l am 
Thine, " 

Him 1, 'bove fear from all be'ogs, ra'se. Thus have I 
vowed.” (=“Sakrid eva prapannaya" &c.—Ramayana, 
6.18. 33-34.) 

(“Theistic optimism's this" philosophers say. 

“The Doctrine of Saints’ Final Perseverence,” this 

By Christendom is walled’. May all souls thus be blest !] 

1. (1) "From ripe Saints, none ; (2) from warriors, foes ; 

(=“Kasyapy aghatako viprah,” &c,) 
(3) From shopmen, trusting customers; 
(+) From mab-men, all ; have cause of fear.” 

Il. *He whom we cause fear, fear spring is to us." 
( = *Bhayam bnitaddhi jàyate ?") 

III. “That creature whose flesh 1 eat here, 

c=“Mam sa khadayitamutra, yasya mamsam ihadmya- 
ham." Manu 5,55.) 

Will me hereafter eat up too.” 

IV. Rama alone eyeing, they, from mutual hurt abs- 
tained” (Ramayana, =“Ramam evàánu-paSyan- 
tah." 

V “Не who—(1) grieves not the world, (2) hence, is not 
grieved by the world, 

Does not (3) Exult (4) hate, (5) fear, or (6) grieve, from his 

being (Gita 12-15) = “Үаѕтап no'dvijate" &c.) 

Affected differently by different souls, 

Is also ("mong those who are) dear to me. 
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Vi. “Ladies (at bath,) straight clothed themselves 

Abashed, on see'ng Seer Vyas follow 

His son of all-transcendent worth ! 

Strange ! they had n't done so, see'ng the son! 

Seer V yàs, see'ng this, the reason asked. 

*The sexes thou distinguisbest, 

This, thy son doesn't, see'ng God alone ! 

Such was the answer they vouchsafed." (“Drishtva "nu- 
yantam,” &c.) 

This thought the Moslems thus express :— 

A woman and a clod, my eye 

May see at once, but if, оп shat 

It dwells more than on /4is, it lusts. 

In diff rent first-sight 's innocent (=“halal”), 

The second instant's sight is lust (=“haram”.) 

See'ing and trusting Ged, man’s thus blest ! 


Vli. “Que provision for the moment of death, is the 
wemediaz abandonment of the thought—‘What 
shall we now provide against that event ?", says 
our Good-Word Jewel, Sentence 79. 

“Whoever shrinks back on sce'ng a tiger come, 

Is not a full-blown Saint", the Moslem say. 

This text, Macaulaty says, brave William's faith well stood 

(See Macaulay’s Hist. of Eng.) 

Fearless, who at a lion stares, he is n’t 

Hurt by the lion" lion-tarners sa y. 

“In Africa’s wilds I stood pray'ng, 

And lions tamely went past те!” 

Such is Livingston.’s test’ mony ! 

(See th’ Presbyterian, Edinburgh.) 

"Who finds not Providence all good and wise, 

Alike in what it gives and what denies?" Рореѕ £ssay 

on man. 

*]f on thy right chcek one emites thee, 

Show him thy left cheek too" says Christ (Matt. 5.59. 

* eLuke, 6.29.) 
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“Bless them that curse thee, Manu Says. 

The villain's maxim is “As mine is mine, thine too is mine” 

The honest worlding owns—"As mine is mine, thine too is 
thine.” 

It is the saint who says.,—.As thine is thine, mine too is 
thine.” 

For saintliness, when ripe, is Magnanimity Divine ! vide, 
May Universal Religion. 

Verse 46, (Mada' nemjam enr! ит.) 


Heading.— The Bride cries: “1, my heart, as message bearer 


sent ; 
But it, without returning, hath staid with the Lord!" 


T cxt.— Those who, thinking their heart 's (1) an instrument 


and (2) theirs, 
Mean to send it on bus'ness as а inessenger, 
Had better not do so. For I erst sent my heart, 
As messenger from me to wait beneath the feet 
Of that Saviour — who, with 1115 finger nails, did tear 
With ease, the heart of that bad soul who “Golden” 's 
ramed ; 
My heart, departing from me, fleetly went, and, with 
Firm will, rejects all thoughi of me by whom ‘twas sent 
And 's owned, but, till now,'s roaming gaily with the lord; 


Explanation.—Our Seer, with inner eye enjoy'ng the Lord, to 


hug 
Him outwardly attempts. This not succeeding, cries :— 
"My beart joinec God, 'yond possibility of return! 
Yet, ah ! I roam, to touch of worldly things exposed !” 
[Compare the follow'ng lies of Golds.nith’s Traveller :— 
Where'er l roam, whatever realms to see, 
My heart, untramelled, fondly turns to thee !" 
Ideals’ fruition ful!, 's realised in heav'n alone. 
Fin Heav'n 's reached, jet. 's ideals fore our mind's eye 
keep ! 
‘Thus say'ng, Tennyson’s son-in-law inscribes a work. 
"Model for-imitation ehoose " says Cicero (Reynold's Seven 
Liscourses on Ait, middle of Disc. Vli. 
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“The poets, orators, and rhetoricians of antiquity, are 
continually enforcing this position, that all the arts receive 
their perfection from an ideal beauty, superior to what is to be 
found in individual nature. ‘They are ever referring to the 
practice of the painters aad sculptors of their times, particularly 
Phidiis (the favourite artist of antiquity) to illustrate their 
assertions...says Proclus...'Phidias, when he formed his Jupiter, 
did not copy any object ever presented to his sight ; but con- 
templated only that image which he had conceived in his mind 
from Homer's description. Апа thus Cicero speaking of the 
same Phidias ‘Neither did this artist, says he, ‘when he 
carved the image of Jupiter or Minerva,-set before him any one 
haman figure as a pattern, which he was to сору; but having 
a more perfect idea of beauty fixed in his mind this he steadily 
contemplated, and to the imitation of this all his skill and 
labour were directed.'' This can only be acquired by him 
that enlarges the sphere of his understanding by’ a variety o 
knowledge, and warms his imagination with the best produc- 
tions of ancient and modern poetry...the object...is that one 
great idea which gives to pairting its true dignity, that entitles 
it to the name of a Liberal Art and ranks it asa sister of poe 
try." (Id, Discourse III.) 

“We can easily, like th: ancients, suppose a Jupiter to be 
possessed ot ail those powers and perfections which the subor- 
dinate Deities were endowed with separately." (Id., Dis- 
course V.) 

"The effect of the capital works of Mischael Angelo perfect- 
ly correspond to what Bourchardon said he felt from reacing 
Homer. His whole frame appcared to himself {о be enlarg ed 
and all nature which surrounded him diminished to atom;." 
(Id., middle.) 

“Poussin lived and conversed with the ancient statues so 
long that he may be said to be better acquainted with them 
than with the people who were about him.”  (Id.) 

awe may be sure that the present institution will at last 
contribute to advance our know?e lge of the arts, c nd bring us 
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nearer to that ideal excellence which it is the lot of genius 

always to contemplate and never [on earth} to attain.” (Id. 

Discourse I, middle.) 

Verse 47 (Tirt-Einr-a-thu vada máratham.) 

Heading.—The Bride's pain of sep'ration grow’ng unbearable, 
Her Foster-mother, witnessing the scene laments. 

Text.—(1) The (cool) moon gathers and pours burning fire! 
(2) The north wind blows, doing the same great harm ? 
(3) Failure t' attain Krishna's Heaven 
And His unhindered worship there, 

Doth slip the bracelet from the hand ! 

(4) His cool--fine--Tul’ st not be'ng gained, 
Paleness o'erspreads the body whole ! 
What will become of my soft girl ? 

Explanation: —1. Outward enjoy'ng, in keeping with his ideal 
Being denied, outward things, him reminding grieve. 
[Катауаџа'ѕ “Beauteous Book," * contains the followmg 

thought :— 
*See'ng fruit or flow'r or other thing,--exceeding fine, 
Say'ng-'O my dear!’ the Lord oft sigh'ng doth thee 
address !'"] 
See'ng this, our Seer's Friends, as follows do lament :—- 
“To souls--who are net with the Lord, 
E'en gentle folks pain-causes grow.” 
П. “(1) Pond'ring the Lord as Sole Salvation Means, we 
жай; 

(т) Pend'ing Him as our Bliss-supreme, we restless 
stir!” Lokacharyas Good.—Word Jewel, Sen- 
tence. “Upayatvanu-sandhanam nivartakam ”’; 
&c. 

ПИЗ. “What will become" of our Sel,—- 
Who is our Saviour unique 


* (Canto. 36, v. 45 Drishtvà phalam và, &c.) 
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As if the sun forgetting not the power that attends his 
daily march; to chase darkness from the vast star-be-spangled 
heaven, had joined the moon, with milder lustre bright;—two 
kings of mighty strength in war combined with oaths against 
thee O Pandiyan king ! But on the fearful battlefield thou didst 
cause them to flee defeated, and their well-bound warlike drum 
was taken ! Then thy spear lost not its power, but surely saved 
our mighty hosts who stood by thee undaunted on the battle- 
plain!—There didst thou see the bright faced matrons bewail 
their widowhood with loud laments, as lost in grief they smote 
upon their beauteous glowing breasts. There too were seen the 
piles of tresses shorn away and gleaming dark as the ocean 
sand! 
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As іп the mighty depths of the vasty sea а ship moves 
driven by the raging winds, your elephants advanced and 
cleared the battlefield, and in the ground so cleared you 
lifted your conquering spear with glittering points. You waged 
your war so that kings fall. Right gloriously you seized 
their drum, and then with crowned head for cooking place, 
with flowing blood for boiling pan, with jeweled arm to stir the 
mess, you have made the food which you desired, and offered 
sacrifice upon the battle field, O mighty Pdandiyan king!— 
Sages of learning rare and of pious life skilled in the four Vedas 
were your attendant train. While kings do service, O King of 
conquering sword ! thou dost complete the sacred rite. Thine 
enemies in soothe have dread the penance sore, yet though as 
thine enemies they failed, they gained the prize in tke great 
world beyond. 

Nortr. 

The sacrifices offered by the king were twofold. 11е offered to the 
malignant powers the mangled bodies of his enemies, making the “hell- 
broth thick and slab,” like the witches in Macbeth. And then һе per- 
formed the holy right which recompensed, his enemies, who had thus 
been defeated and slain, by procuring “cr them the joys of paradise! 
And then the king displayed his bravery, and al:o his kindly virtue, 
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By A Puysician. 


Of all the ble sings of lite, the greatest is considered to 
be health. Health is said to be Heavenly bliss. Health is even 
said to be wealth. Health consists in the normal state and 
harmonious relations of the human constitution—Menta! and 
Physical. But how few know, rather, but few of us realise 
that this great blessing is not a mere accident or the free gift 
of nature, but the result of patient attention to small things 
and a great deal of care bestowed on n:inutiae. The tendency 
for health might be inherited so also might be the tendency for 
disease. The greatest thing that parents could do for their 
progeny isto see that they do not communicate or transmit 
any diseased mental moral or physical propensity to it. 
This is a great responsibility and parents who are conscienti»us 
ought to remember it, Those that violate the laws of health — 
might well ponder over the fact that the effects of thcir violation 
might be inherited by their children or their children’s children. 
Environment makes or mars the inherited tendencies. Human 
effort must be directed not only to сгеміс а healthy stock 
but also to place it ina healthy cnvironment. llealth is said 
to be wealth апа yet who would consider the latter merely 
a gift from others and would not exert himself to get it Every 
stone is patiently turned, every hardship cheerfully borne, 
every privation willingly undergone and every enterprise 
boldly undercakea when there is суеп a remote chance of 
getting a fortune. Economic success means scrupulous 
attention to small things, taking care of pies and toiling hard 
day and night. But who t.kes such trouble about health ? 
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Yet, is it not the best form of wealth one could possess on 
earth ? The whole fabric of our health depends on the due atten- 
tion we pay to severa] trifling things in life. Moderation in 
food and drink, regularity in rest and activity, work and 
play properly adjusted, mental, moral, and physical activities 
duly end carefully regulated, the avoidance of excesses, the 
faithful adoption of the rule of the golden mean, these are some 
of the many small things one has to pay scrupulous attention to 
if one should desire to enjoy good health in life. The span 
of human life depends on the health it enjoys during its pilgrim- 
age on this planet of ours, If we are not healthy and strong 
we will be a burdermto our kith and kin. 


" [f I am not well, strong and happy, 
I am thrice a debtor first to myself ; 
Second to every human being, 
And third to the cosmos of the universe." 


—Sidney A. Weltmer. 


Our labours are of no avail if we cannot maintain a healthy 
life here. Health deserves careful consideration—as an able 
writer remarks, “the first requisite to success in life is to be a 
good animal." An expression used by a Roman poet has been 
called tke golden rule of education—a sound mind ina sound 
body. The ignorant suppose that health is beyond their 
control. ltis true tbat we are yet unacquainted with the 
origin of some diseases, but undoubtedly more than halfthe 
sickness in the world is owing to the disregard of certain 
known laws of nature. Theair we breathe, the water we drink, 
the food we eat, the raiment we put on our bodies, practically 
sum up all the most important conditions of our existence, 
—our health and our physical development— Let me deal with 
tbem under their respective headings:— 

The atr we breathe. This is the first requisite. We can 
live several days without food, but we diein two or three 
minutes if kept without air. The evil effects of overcrowdirg 
are, to a considerable extent, due to foul air. Many are rendered 
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feeble and sickly for want of fresh air. Every time we 
breathe we inhale a part of the air which supports life and 
give out a poisonous kind of gas. The air we breathe out 
should therefore be allowed to escape and fresh eir should be 
admitted. Most Indian houses are badly ventilateJ. Bed rooms 
are often small, frequently they have only one little window. 
It is also à common practice to crowd bed rooms with boxes 
and other articles still further diminishing the capacity of the 
room and thus lessening the quantity of air. Many persons 
when they go to sleep wrap a cloth over their heads, which 
impedes breathing. 

If we wish to be vigorous we must securea sufficient 
supply of fresh air. The average house in India, it is said 
is built cold proof, in fact more air-tight than the most air-tight 
house ever built in England. Free ventilation, large houses 
with wide open windows are most essential to get a fresh 
supply of air. 

The water we drink :—A great deal of sickness is caused 
by drinking impure water, peopie often bathe and wash clothes 
in tanks, whose water is used for drinking purposes; even 
cattle are allowed to gointothem. The water of tanks which 
dry up or get very low in the hot season is unwholesome. 
Decaying vegetation is a fruitful cause of fever. Trees and 
bamboos should not be allowed to overhang tanks and wells, 
as their leaves fall into the water and render it unwholesome. 
Water on which the sun dees not shine is generally not good. 

Bath and its uses:—The art of bathing is one of the 
precious assets for which modern civilization is indebted to 
antiquity. The desire for cleaning the body by washing 
seems to be the discovery of the human instinct. The more 
civilised the people are, the more alive they become to the 
necessity of bathing in order to keep the body clean. So 
bathing, they say, might be considered a test of civilization in 
the modern world. Іп regard to baths one has to take into 
consideration the climate of the country also, because the 
cooler the climate is, the less inclined the people will be for 
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frequent baths. Cleaning of the skin is particularly necessary 
in hot climates when the amount of watery sweat and solid 
excretion and desquamation from it is considerable, the skin 
performing a part of the function Which belongs to the kidneys 
and lungs in colder climates. In hot climates a daily bath 
becomes a necessity, whereas, in а cold climate it might be a 
luxury. From the scientific point of view, baths could never 
become a luxury. For baths have a double function to per- 
form. The first and the foremost of the two is to keep the 
body clean and the other to regulate the temperature of the 
body. Looked at from both points of view, a daily bath 
becomes a necessitv ;n any climate, be it hot or cold. 

A great many people, as for that, many educated and cul- 
tured people who should know better, take for granted that 
what is wanted for a bath is to get into water and come out of 
it with an occasional scrubbing of the skin. This might satisfy 
the conscience of a ceren,onious puritan, but the medical man is 
too scrupulous to reckon such a process under the category 
of baths. The human skin contains minute openings on its sur- 
face. Besides these the skin contains many glands which secrete 
oil or sweat into these pores. The sweat contains water, 
salt and many deleterious matters generated in the body. 
It is essential that the pores be open so that the sweat 
might easily pass out through them freeing the body of 
its poisonous substances. Frequently dust accumulates on 
the skin and blocks the pores. This blocking of the pores 
prevents the free exit of the sweat. The poisonous mat- 
ter in the body, being prevented an escape through the 
skin, attempts to escape through the lungs and the 
kidneys thus throwing too much work on these organs. 
So it would now appear how important it is to have the 
pores of the skin clean. Every effort should be made to 
remove the dust as soon as it gathers on the skin, to prevent 
its blocking the pores. Water has the property of dissolving 
dirt. Hot water is reputed to have better solvent preperties 
than cold water. But the oily substances on the surface of the 
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skin need also be dissolved and removed. Hence arises 
the necessity for using soap. Some good soaps contain an 
excess of alkaline substances, which possess a remarkable 
affinity for oily or fatty substances found in the body and 
elsewhere. So when soap solution is applied to the skin 
and the latter scrubbed thoroughly, there is every chance 
of the dirt and oil being removed completely from the 
Skin, and the pores permit a free exit of copious perspir- 
ation. These baths that are not calculated to remove the 
dust and fat from the skin do not deserve to be called baths 
from the scientific point of view. Business people who fre- 
quently get out must realise how important it is for their 
health that they should bathe frequently and efficiently. Mere 
pouring of water over the body serves no useful purpose. 
Some fat dissolving substances like soap must become a pre- 
requisite of baths. The other most important function of 
baths is to regulate the temperatur? of the body. In cold 
weather, bodily warmth might be preserved and even increased 
by having recourse to hot water baths. In hot weather 
nothing is more efficacious ‘n cooling down the heat of the 
body than cold baths. “Our life," it is said, “is a simple 
process constantly needing attention to simple things”. It 
may Бе а surprise to many to realise to what great extent 
their health and well being depend on the proper performance 
of a simple act, like their daily bath. 

The food we eat :—The importance of food seems to be so 
obvious that any attention drawn to it might be considered 
needless. **But often the most important aspects of life are 
those that are most neglected and what is everybody's business 
is generally nobody's. Expectation often fails where most it 
promises and the simpler a thing is the more frequently it 
evades our grasp, because itis so simple." are the words 
of an eminent doctor. Cooked food has many advantages 
over raw food, the most important of them being that it is more 
palatable and is more easily digested. The great majority 
of fruits do not need cooking, for when they ripen, they usually 
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attain the’ most digestive consistency, besides possessing 
the most tempting flavour. 


Women seem to take to cooking instinctively al} the world 
over, but man does so through sheer necessity. Inthe rush 
and haste of modern life there is the danger of underrating the 
importance of food and considering it only a necessary evil. 
Ignorance isnot the only cause for the consumption of bad 
food. While the physical devolpinent of the race depends on 
boih the quantity and quality of the food it consumes, still 
greater emphasis should be laid on the latter. There is no 
jaw more frequently broken in life than that of temperance as 
regards quantity of food we eat. We generally forget that 
we eat to live, and hehave as if we believe the converse 
proposition. Our digestive organs are very sensitive and 
their. functions have therefore to be studied and honoured. 
Particular attention must be paid to the quantity and quality 
of food we eat. It should neither be too little nor too much. 
In the former case emaciation and weakness ensue, whereas 
the danger in the latter case is indigestion, dyspepsia and 
the. ultimate physical and mental break-down of the human 
erganism. Fhe quality of the food should be neither too 
ih nor too poor. It is difficult tosay at the outset what 
the kind and the amount of food a man or a woman needs. 
They are relative to the ages, conditions and occupations of the 
people. Hard physical exertion needs rich food, food that is 
capable of giving Пеѕп апа bone; mental work needs easily 
assimilable food , food that increases energy and bràin power. 
The fewer the meals taken and the Jonger the interval between 
ihe meals the better it is for health. The most impor- 
tant thing in diet is to see that the diet allowed for each 
day contains the proper proportion of probids, fats and 
carbohydrates. Cereals, cheese, nuts, eggs and oat meal contain 
proportionately great quantities of preteids; butter and 
theese of fats; Rice, potatoes, etc, of carbo hydrates. 
Fruit and animal food in three or four hours. One may 
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construct a table of diet for oneself, according to one’s age, 
sex, occupation, present condition of health and environment. 

It is strange that men should take to poiscping themselves 
with poisonous and crave forming foods and drugs which 
they know to be deadly, and in spite of this knowledge be 
quite unable to resist the temptations to take them. Health, 
wealth, position, fame and family happiness are all sacrificed 
one after another before the poison crave. Men who once 
were reasonable beings becoine in the course of years mere 
self-indulgent sots, furious wild animals or finally dangerous 
and unrestrainable lunatics. 

This isthe characteristic of all stimubation either through 
food or drug. 

Meat the unnatural food isa stimulant and once having 
begun stimulation men were forced to go on and to constantly 
increase the dose. After a meat diet one feels vigorous for 
some time. 

But a diet consisting of cereals, fruits, nuts, vegetables 
milk, honey and such natural and humane diet will give us 
a cleaner body, a healthier :aentality and a higher morality. 
‘The use of the 3'F’s i. e. flesh, fish and fowl as food is unhy gienic, 
unnatural. Purity, Humanitarianism, and Temperance in all 
things, make us sensible, right, decent, stronger, healthier, 
happier, and clear-headed. 

Adequate sleep:—Sleep is defined as the process of rest- 
ing with the voluntary excercise of the powers of mind suspen- 
ded. The differeace between a man who is sleeping and the 
man who is awake depends upon the fact that the former is 
bereft, forthe time be'ng, of all voluntary action. Sleep is 
intended to give both mental and physical rest. Those that 
do mental work need Jonger hours of sleep than those whose 
daily avocations of life involve merely physical sirain. In 
sleeping one ought to study the posture of the body during 
sleep. Also one must try to give rest to as many muscles of the 
body as possible by bringing them in contact with the bed. 
To sleep on the right side is considered scientific and 
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on the left side- unscientific, as it embarrasses the action of the 
heart. ‘Lhe night is usually the best time for sleep. It isa 
popular conception that one ought to sleep before midnight, 
As regards the length of time one should sleep, it is needless 
to lay any definite rules. But it must be clearly understood 
that idle lying in bed is not sleep and therefore cannot do 
much good. The harder one's work is and the greater one's 
activities are, the longer should one sleep. In cold climate 
people usually sleep eight hours at one stretch. In hot 
climates ,one needs longer sleep; at all events, not less than 
eight hours sleep should be the rule. After all sleep is a 
means but not an end, so it is best to keep it under control. 
This is the safest maxim to remember when one wishes to live 
a healthy life to sleep so long as to feel quite refreshed 
when waking up in the morning. It is better to sleep a little 
longer than not. Cutting short the hours of sleep, whether 
it be for work or pleasure, is a penny-wise and pound foolish 
policy. 

Clothing, its uses and purposes :—Clothing has two objects 
in view, the one that it keeps in the body its own heat 
and the other being that it prevents the speedy conduction 
to it of external warmth or cold. Loosely flowing robes 
allow the free entrance of air between the skin'and the 
robes and therefore they would not let the air conduct 
away the warmth from the body or communicate to it external 
heat or cold. The quality of clothing also influences its 
conductivity. Silk and wool are reputed as very bad 
conductors. The latter keeps the body warm in cold season, 
because it preserves the heat of the bod y and does not conduct 
it away rapidly. The former is very useful in summer because 
itis such a bad conductor, of externa] warmth to the body. 
Silk being a bad conductor, it would not conduct away rapidly 
the warmth of the body either. Sə even in cold season silk 
might serve the purpose of wool. [t bas again one greater 
advantage over wool, and that is the soft and agreeable feeling 
created when it comes in contact. with the skin. [t might 
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not be out_of place here to remark that those who have to 
wear flannel next to the skin in hot weather might with great 
comfort replace it with silk without much fear of serious 
consequences. Cold climates necessitate more clothing than 
warm climates. The object of clothing being protection, 
decency and ornament. Modern convention and dame Fashion 
often prescribe clothing which is neither beautiful nor hy gienic. 
One ought, therefore, to get the courage to say nay to fashion, 
should its claim clash with those of science and one could 
get the courage to do it only when one understands the 
scientific basis of-clothing. 

Clothing must above all be clean and comfortable. Scrupu- 
lous cleanliness ot the undergarments is most essential 
to health. They must frequently be changed and washed 
particularly when they are wet with sweat. In warm climate 
under-clothing should not be so tight-fitting as to interfere 
to any extent, with the-ventilation of the body. The skin of the 
human beings needs light for its health, and clothing should 
not therefore interfere with either of them. The upper gar- 
ments should Бе light and loose so as not to beuncomfortable 
in any posture of the body. ]t is best to protect the feet 
from venomous reptiles, like the snake and the scorpion. 
and also from: disease germs. Care must be taken not to 
injure or crush the feet or toes by tight-fitting shoes or 
boots. To keep the feet warm is most important to health 
in cold countries. As regards head-dress, it should be such 
as not only to protect the head from the heat of the sun 
but also to shield the face, particulariy the eyes, from the 
glare. In fact, scientific clothing should be according to the 
needs of the age, sex, occupation etc., of the individuals. Colour 
as regards raiment is certainly not an unimportant matter. 
‘There is hardly any one that does not show partiality to some one 
colour or other. The colour of clothing has also its significance. 
White colour is produced by the reflection of all the rays 
of light from the substance. So white clothing reflects all the 
rays of the sun's light that strike on it, Therefore there is 
rvey little absorption of heat and Jight by white clothing and 
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it is on that account safely reccommended as a scientific colour 
for all warm and sunny countries. Again black colour is 
produced by the substance which absorbs all the rays of light 
shed on it from the sun. Thare is no reflection of light from a 
black substance. Therefore black clothing absorbs light and 
heat. Yellow colour has recently been noticed to be of great 
use in the tropics particularly for head-dress. Green coloured 
clothes are very useful to the eye in countries where the glare 
of tbe sunlight is very great. Red colour is reputed to have 
the power of producing excitement. Itis needless to say that 
climatic considerations ought to influence the choice of the 
colour of raiment, .if one wishes to make oneself comfortable. 
Physical Exercise. 

The importance of physical exercise can never be 
overestimated. To enjoy the conditions of modern civilization, 
a healthy body and a vigorous constitution arenecessary. 
Physical exercise is necessary to regulate the blood supply 
of the bedy and to expel the waste products accum- 
ulated in the blood. Those who have much mental work 
daily need physical exercise as а recreation. The best form of 
recreation is to take an interest in games and sports. Games 
and sports, while affording physical exercise, engrosses the 
mind and helps to forget itself. The value of games is 
that not only are they trials of strength but, above all 
things, trials of skill. I need not mention here the moral 
and mental qualities one would acquire on the sporting 
field which would be of considerable individual value. 
Quickness of the eye, lightness of the step, nimbleness of the 
movement, calmness, patience and tact are developed to a won- 
derful degree on the sporting field. But thereis always the 
danger of having too much ofa good thing. Even physical 
exercise might be over done. Over expenditure of energy 
must inevitably end ina speedy collapse. So one ought to 
guard against overdoing physical exercise and against cultivat- 
ing an inordinate love for sports and games. 


Temperance :— This virtue in its widest sense denotes 
m ceiation in the irculgerce of every appetite, ard it is cur 
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duty to be temperate inall things. Temperance is especiaily 
applied to moderation with regard to eating and drinking 
Intemperance now usually denotes drinking to excess. 

` intemperance isa vice that ruins the body, the intellect 
and the mcral character. A large number of medical men 
entirely forbid the use of alcohol in health and sickness, while 
those who consider it to be occasionally beneficial very strictly 
limit the quantity. We scarcely require the verdict of science 
to tell us the evil effects produced on the health by intemper- 
ance. We see those effects too often in the shaky hands and 
Jack-lustre eyesof those who iudulge in habitual excess. 
Alcohol shortens the lives of those who drink much, and insu- 
rance companies find that they can give policies for better terms 
to total abstainers than to those who are even moderaté 
drinkers. The drunkard’s brain becomes rapidly duller, kis 
memory fails him and in extreme cases he is led by his favou- 
rite vice into the Lunatic Asylum. Nor does the general 
moral character remain unimpaired by tke vicious indulgerce 
that ruins the health and injures the intellect. Intemperance 
besides being a vice in itself, is the parent of other vices. 
Drunkards lose their se!f respect, and do not shrink from 
degrading themselves by falsehood and dishonesty. They also 
lose the power of controlling their passions ard so commit 
violent acts which they would never have done in their sober 
hours. [tis scarceiy necessary to add that intemperance is a 
great barrier to success in life. What impairs tbe power of 
body and mind must of course prevent a man trom doing any 
work well. Charles Lamb thus describes the effects of in- 
temperance 2—- 

“Twelve years ago, I was possessed of a healthy frame 
of mind and body. J was never strong, but 1 think my consti- 
tution (lor a weak one) was as happily exempt from the 
tendency to any malady as it was possible to be. I scarce 
knew what it was to ail anything. Now except when Iam 
losing myselfina sea of drink, I am never free from those 
uneasy sensations in hiad and stomach, which are so wuch 
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worse to bear than anything definite pains or aches. 
At that time I was seldom in bed after’ six іп the morning, 
sumnier and winter. I awoke refreshed and seldom with- 
out some merry thoughts-in my bead, or some piece 
of song to welcome the new-born day. Now, the first 
feeling which besets me, after stretching out the hours of 
recumbence to their last possible extent, is a forecast of 
the wearisome duty that lies before me, with a secret wish 
that 1 could have laid on still, or never awakened. 


“ Life itself, my waking life, has much of the confusion, 
the trouble and obscure perplexity of an ill dream. In the 
day time I stumbie upon dark mountains. 


“ Business, which, though never very particularly adapted 
to my nature, yet has something of necessity to be gone 
through, and therefore best undertaken with cheerfulness, 1 
used to enter upon with some degree of alacrity ; it now 
wearies, affrights and perplexes me. I fancy all sorts of discour- 
agements, and am ready to give up an occupation, which gives 
me bread, from-a harrasing conceit of incapacity. The slight- 
est commission given me by a friend, or any small duty which 
] have to perform for myself, as giving ordersto а tradesman 
etc., haunts me as a labour impossible to be got through. So 
much the springs of action are broken." 


“The same cowardice attends me in all my intercourse 
with mankind. 1 dare not promise that a friend's honour, or 
his cause, could be safe in my keeping, if I were put to the 
expense of any manly resolution in defending it. So much 
the springs of moral action are deadened within me. 

"My favourite occupations, in times past, now cease to 
entertain me. lcan do nothing readily. Application for even 
so short a time kills me. The noble passages which formerly 
delighted me in history or poetic fiction now draw only a few 
weak tears allied to dotage. My broken and dispirited nature 
seems to sink before anything great and admirable. I perpe- 
tually catch myself in tears, foy any cause or none. It is 
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inexpressible how much this infirmity adds to a sense of shame 
and a general feeling of deterioration.” 

“ TOTAL ABSTINENCE”, to strive to the utmost, to 
check the ravages of a vice, to which already some of the 
brightest intellects have falien victims. Such a course is 
demanded even by personal considerations. It has been well 
remarked “No reputation, no wisdom, nor hardly any worth, 
will secure a man against drunkenness”. Total abstinence 
from all intcxicating liquors is the wisest and safest course. 

Health, like happiness, comes not for the seeking. A great 
4urpose—a mighty ambition—a divine longing only for such 
a motive is a clear brain and strong.budy worth the getting. 

When you are worn out, resort to the woods. When 
you are worried, ponder on the calmness of the sea. When 
you are nervous and uncertain, stretch yourself prone on the 
ground in the moonlight and watch the stars for hours. The 
frailness of man is more than reinforced by the fulness of 
nature. 

A good forgetter is health's right-hand man. The name of 
the best forgetter is Hope. 

Health, like heaven, is within. Realize the strength of your 
own body—the power of your own mind—the beauty of your 
own spirit. 

Music is the quickest means of taking an invalid out of 
himself. Get a person interested in mastering an instrument 
or developing his voice, and you've done bim а better service 
than doctor or nurse could muster. 

Man has no right to be ill. Man is made to be well and 
happy and useful. | Ar.d if a person is happy, the probabilities 
are that he will be well; and in order to keep well he has to be 
useful. Health is the most natural thing in tbe world.Nature 
is on our side. Health is the norm, and all nature tends thither- 
ward. All that the wise and good doctors can do is to put the 

patient in touch with nature. Nature heals, and all the Leeling 
forces of nature are perfectly naturel. 
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Two Notable Books on Saiva Siddhanta. 


Der Caiva Siddhanta eine Mystik Indiens 
b» Rev. H.W Sehorierne, Lic. Theol. 
Published by J. C. Hinrech ‚ suchhandling, Leif zig. 


Most of our readers wll] remember this talented Lutheran mission- 
ary gentleman of Erode who attended the Saiva Siddhanta Mahasamaja 
Conferenze at Trichincpoly and who contributed an account of its 
proceedings to the Ges*el IV tess and which was extracted in our pages. 
Jie has been a most diligent and “assiduous student of our Philosophy 
for years arid possessing as he does a good mastery of the Tamil 
languaze, he has mastered the original Siddhanta Works in Tamil and 
the present work is the fruit of his labours in this fieid. He is at 
present in Leipzig University engaged for a year to lecture on Indian 
Philosophy and has been honoured by the University with the title 
of Licentiate of Theology in recognition of his meritorious publication. 
While there, he is actively interesting himself in the cause of Tan:il and 
is trying to establish a Tamil and Telugu Library and if his labours 
bear good fruit, we will soon see a Tamil Professor installed in 
Leipzig. 

‘Lhe book before us is the most valuable and systematic treatise 
оп Saiva Philosophy and the author has gone fully into the Metaphy- 
sics and mysticism of the Philosophy which even Mr. Nallaswami Pillai 
hus avoided in his contributions on the subject as not necessary for the 
zeneral reader. ‘he author has however followed the main lines and 
exposition of the subject by Mr. Nallaswami Pillai and his familiarity 
with all the Volumes of this Journal will be evident even to a cursory 
reader, But he supports all his thesis, by translations of all appropriate 
texts from one and all the fourteen Siddhanta Sastras, together with 
translations of portions of the commentaries also so that the reader 
can look for first hand information from our authcr. 

We will briefly indicate the subjects discussed by him in the 
various chapters. After the foreword comes the introduction in which 
be discusses Saiva Philosophy in general its antiquity and geographical 
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extent, the various schools of Saivism, the most important of which 
is the Suddadvaita Siddhanta of South India, its relation to the Prati- 
abbijna School, the Tamil and Sanskrit authorities, the 28 agamas 
being of the highest authority with their best and those of the fourteen 
Tamil Siddhanta Sastras, together with a brief account of the authors, 
aud the commentators ; He refers to the Sacred Kural and the Twelve 
Tirumurais, and he gracefully to the translations by Mr. Nallaswami 
Pillai and Rev. Dr. G. U. Pope und Hoisington. 

In the first chapter, he distinguishes Saiva advaita from other 
forms of advaita and gives a critique of Sri Sankara's Monism and the 
Parinamavadam following Siddhiay, and finishes it up with summing 
up the Tripadartha Doctrine of our Philosophy. In the next chapter, 
he discusses the nature of the Pathi, and sepatate sections are devoted 
to the elucidation of His Oneness, His Satchidanandatvam, and His 
being eaw@ewer, His being Nirguna and Personal, His relation to 
His -sakti, which is grace, ilis having Form or no Form, organs or 
no organs, God as Pure subject and his relation to the objective World 
in which is discussed the special interpretation of the word Advaita by 
Saint Meikandan. The 3rd chapter is devoted to the discussion of tha 
three Mala and Chapters 4, 5, and 6 deal with the nature of the soul and 
its avastas, and how in the Sucdhavasta God appears as the Sat.guru 
and shows grace and frees one from sin. The seventh chapter deals 
with the nature of the Mukti and Jivan Mukta, 


Then there is his final word about the system which we hope to 
translate soon and publish. The book closes with a table of Tatvas 
which is the same as printed in the “ Studies " and a table showing the 
interrelation of the three mala with the three classes of souis, Vijnana- 
kalars &c., and two indexes. The book is a big tome of 444 pages and 
is priced 15 merks' It will be of the greatest use and help to Indian 
students if it was in English, but as spreading a knowledge of a svstem 
described by Rev. Dr. С. U. Pope as “the most claborais, influr sial and 
undoubtedly the most intrimsically valuable of all the religions of India," 
to the most learned nation of Europe after a break of 50 years,* the 
author is deserving of our nation’s warmest gratitude and love. We urge 
every one of our Saiva Sabhas to buy a copy of it and keep it in their 
library. 


* [t may be remembered jt was about 3U years ago, Dr. Graul translated 
Siddhiar into licrurin. - 
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“Essentials of Hinduism” In the Light of Saiva Siddhanta 
—by Mudalivar 5. Sabaratram—Meykardan Press, 1913. 

What Kev. Mr. Schomeries has achieved in German, our author 
has done in English. This is equa ly an elaborate treatise, treating on 
every conceivable subject relating to Hindu Religion and Philosophy, 
the table of contents alone corcerning 8 pages, but we may note the 
heads of the various chapters, (1) General aspect of Hinduism, (2) Hindu 
ideaof God, (3) Souls, (4) Evil and its origin, (5) Salvation, (6) Worship, 
(7) Religious conduct, (8), (9) and (10) Transmigration, (r1) Fate, 
12) Sacred books, (13) Astrology, (14) Superstitions, (15) Caste system, 
(16) Religious investigation. 

‘It will be thus seen, how wide is the ground covered by the book 
but it sums up all that could be said for and against all the religious 
practices and beliefs of Hindus and the views are set forth in such a 
chaste style and homely way as to bring conviction home to every 
reader. We offer our hearty congratulations to the author for bringing 
out such a valuable work and we commend it all to our readers. The 
book is printed in our own press in feather weigh paper and its get up 
is such as to delight the readers. 


П. 


We also append the review of “Essencials of Hinduism” that 
appeared in the “Indian petriot" in its issuejof the 29th August last .— 

* Essentials of Hinduism in the Light of Saiva Siddhanta” is from 
the pen of Mr. S. Sabharatna Mudaliyar, Deputy Fisca!, Jaffna, whose 
name in connection with the Siddhanta School is too well known to the 
Hindus of Southern India to require any introduction. This work which 
covers over 350 pages is a most valuable addition to that literature which 
is being graduaily forgotten and neglected. These are days when the 
Saiva Siddhàntis begin to show to the world their existence as such by 
holding meetings and Conferences to rouse the spirit that lie a dead in 
many a heart and we heartily welcome this publication as being quite 
opportune to educate not only the English-educated masses of India, 
but also such members of the western birth and culture who crave for 
eastern religion and philosophy. 

Works innumerable there are which keep latent the gems of this 
Siddhànta philosophy, but we have not come across one solid work which 
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clearly explains the basis of this philosophy and the bearing it bas on 
humanity. The admirable book before us very clearly and systemati- 
cally argues in the simplest English language without being intermin- 
gled either with Sanskrit words or technica'ities-which is the exceptional 
cbaracteristic of this work-the necessity of establishing the three entities, 
both from a scientific and philosophical standpoints. In the course of 
sixteen chapters into which the author has classified the subject, he 
traverses over the most common field, such as salvation, worship, con- 
duct transmigration, fate, astrology, superstition and caste-system and in 
every chapter he does not stop with the views held by the Hindus on these 
ticular subjects. He goes a step further, a step which most of the religious 
leaders honestlyaud conveniently avoid, by quoting the adverse argument 
of other schools and meeting them, entirely shaitering their convictions 
and criticisms. The headings of a few of the chapters to which we have 
here made mention also clearly go to establish the fact that religion is an 
every-day necessity and that it is a thing that could be lived. So prac. 
tical are his ways of exposition that a reasonable and rational arguet 
cannot come to a con<lusion other than this. 

In dealing with the theory of transmigration, a subject of great con- 
troversy between the Hindus and the Christians, the author very perti- 
nently asks, as to how differences, such as intellectual, temperamental, 
mental, physical and :ocial could exist between mankind. He also meets 
people who say that differences а:е apparent and not real, that differences 
are equalized, that defects help religious devotion, that there is a so called 
scientific explanation for these differences ,that difference is our own seek- 
ing, that difference is a necessary evil, that it imparts a useful lesson, 
that it is intended as a test, that the difference in this, world will be made 
good in the next and that the difference is a divine mystery. These 
arguments he fells to the ground to the last piece and establishes the 
Karma and transmigration theory with sound logic and philosophy 
consistent with nature and common sense. Every one who goes through 
the book is sure to be profited by it. 

We strongly commend this book to all who wish to know what 
religion is in tbe simplest language possible, and how to practise it in 
every-day life. We congratulate the Saiva Siddàntis forehaving іп their 
midst such an excellent scholar who propounds this philosophy in tke 
English language to the westerneis and we trust that this work will be 
very largely read by Europeans and Indiens alike. 
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The book is very neatly printed and bound at the Meykandan Press, 


Madras, N. C., and is very moderately priced at Rupees Three per copy. 


sa. 


African Times and Orient Review. 

This is a Journal edited by Mr Duse Mohamed. It is a monthly 
devoted to the interests of the coloured races of the world and deals 
with Politics, Literature, art and commerce. Indians ought to welcome 
it as it gives a birds eye view of our sister continents which our brethren 
ha ve colonised in the interest of commerce and Civilization. 


The range of its subjects are necessarily wide and its articles are 
short and sweet. The choice of subjects in the issue of mid-July 
1913 will show why thay are so. This journal is worthy of every 


encouragement from our readers. 


"P 


In its issue of the 28th August 1913, the “Madras Mail" while 
reviewing our Journal writes as under. 

“The Siddhanta Dipika or The Light of Truth, Madras, is 
continuing to do excellent service for the propagation of the Saiva Sid- 
dbanta Philosophy in particuar and of Tamil literature in general. It has 
on its roll of contributors several enthusiastic students of Tamil who have 
made scholarly study of the literature which they have been expounding 
in the pages of this monthly. The current issue fully keeps up its high 
standard of excellence, both as regards the subject matter and method of 
exposition." 


Food and sleep are the best restoratives. With honest 
work and plenty of it, these suffice without the use of tonics 
and stimulants. 


Man can achieve what man can conceive. 
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AAT AM, 

uray gS Ge Fm Quer Hema 
wrah г.р шера атсы 
erem dey Qun ger crs 0й 6 gemte., 
The Brahmans versed in angas six 
Were taught by Thee in Vedas rare ; 
Thy Braids.concealed the clear Ganges, 
Thy Fire did spread to Tripura. 
All words fall back from Thee, and Thou 
Transcendst all thoughts of human kind. 
Who warrest e'er with grim Kali, 
Whose throat like blue gems shine with light 
And who dost the eight arms possess 
Oh Lord, deign to hear me now. 
With Thy hand-drum all music giving forth 
Thy Form contairing forth all different forms, 
When Thou didst dance the fearful Kotti danee 
Was it She with organs wide and waist like vine 
Who gave the Sir of Tal tines knell did sound ; 
Victorious in various wars, Thou didst 
Wear ashes of fallen foes, in Thy great might 
And Thou didst dance the Pandarangam Dance 
Was it she with reed-like shoulders fine and lovely 

locks 
Over which bees hum, Who gave the 7215 Гирён? 
The furious Tiger killed its skin wearing, 
The cassia garlands on Thy neck dangling, 
The skull of Brahma in Thy hands bearing, 
The Kabala dance Thou didst dance in glee, 
Was it She with laughing teeth like Mullai buds 
Who gave the first Pati of the Talam ? 
So there at the end of time, 
The Za/am's Pani and Titkku and Sir 
While Uma well-adorned did guard, Thou danced ; 
And now to me, the loveless one, Thou didst 
Show Thy grace. 
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NOTES. 


The Invocation `s by the author, Nallantuvanar, and it brings out 
a series of pictures of the majesty and grandeur of the Lord's Dance, 
and of His:supreme Transcendent Nature. The first statement made is 
that He is the teacher * of the Vedas to the Brahmans, Rishis ; by 
concealing the Ganges, He is the Supreme Frctector; His burning the 
Tripura, the Human Triple mala is the showing of Grace; He is ever 
warring with the Princess of Darkness, That Nothing ta’ats Him is 
shown by His Blue Throat and His omnipresence is shown by His 
possessing hands everywhere. He is also stated to be transcendent as 
speech and thought do not reach Him. In regard to the Nature of 
Siva’s Dance, the reader is referred tothe learned article t of Dr. A. K. 
Coomaraswami and it contains nearly all the authorities collected by us 
from Tamil. The Dance symbolises in general God's energising all 
evolution aud involution, His protesting and concealing Powers, and 
His act of Grace. 


These dances of God are of various kinds and the reader is 
referred for more detailed account to chapter III, (Arankerrukathai) 
of Silappadtkavam and notes thereon (Arumpadavurai pp. 5 and 6.) 
The dances referred to in the Poem before us are Kotti, Pandarangam 
and Kabala and are Divine Dances intended for the destruction of 
the Demons (evil) and the saivation of man and Devas. The first 
was intended for the destruction of the Asuras in general, the 
second was at the time of the Tripura Samhàára and the third 
when Brahma’s head was nipped. The scenery is different in each 
case. See notes in Kalittogai. The author Lrings out in each oí 
these cases that there was no seer but Urna-Haimavati. A learned 
European Missionary asked us to explain in regard to SabAafati, (Sri 
Natarájah) as to what was the sabha and who the assembly. We 
explained in detail that the Sabha was the heart (Hrid Pundarika—tbe 
guha) of man and there was no assembly but God Himself and His 

* " He is the author of all the Vidyas." 

* The Veda is the breath of the Mighty Being” 

*- Of the eighteen Vidyas of various paths, the original author is the 
wise sülapani Himself.” 

See original texts quoted at p. 274 ‘Studies èn Saiva Séddha ta ' 
end in S. D. Vol. III, No. 5. 

f Siddhànta Dipika, Vol. XIII, No, 1, p. т. 
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Sakti. God’s Love and Light and Power vibrates in every pore of 
Our Soul, and in every leaf and blade of grass and budding flower, 
and grain of sand and yet who can see It, the supreme splendour and 
Majesty of It? Even if we can catch a glimpse our mortal eyes will be 
blinded thereby. If we are to know It, we can know It only with His 
Eye of grace ( “gammer aewemssé smemarcve rev —Devaranr). 
The Thought frequently occurs in the Vedas—as for instance.— Where 
бой 15 said to know alone and none else can know, which Pas been in- 
correctly rendered by Oriental Scholars as meaning—even He does not 
know—In fact, the author puts it in the form of a question even im this 
poem, and the commentator explains it as meaning .gewQUi),r 
evtevGu —' There was none else.” 


“It is the same thought here 

Then there was neither day nor night nox light 

Nor darkness, only the self-existent one breathed without breath 
self-contained 

Nought else but He there was, not else above, beyond” 

But His Sakti, His Half is said to see It, witness It; and guard It, 
and applaud It. Dr. Coomaraswami notes the two pictures of Siva's 
Dance in one of which all the Gods are present but in another Uma 
Maheswari seated on a high throne is the Sole Witness, and for whose 
delectation, the Dance is performed. We give in this number a copy of 
this picture. 

Sir and Тили and Pani are said to be variations of the steps in 
Tálam, (in song and dance) as Sir andTūkku &c, are variations ef metre 
in Poesy. 

The author says shat itis a wonder (.9715:5) that though His 
Transcendent Nature cannot be seen by mortal man, and His Gracious 
Dance could alone be seen by the great :lother Uma, yet he had 
assumed a Form and appeaicd before him to bestow His grace. 


THE TAMIL LANGUAGE. 


By Taepisarkinar A. CHIDAMBAR AKAR, 


4 PART I. 
ORIGIN or LANGUAGE. 

Max Muller says in his science of language, “when we :see 
the history, or, as it is now the fashion to call it, the evolution 
of language, we cannot help admitting that there must have 
been some kind of beginning. A language, such as English, 
for instance, does met&tumble down from the sky ; and even if 
it did, it would have to be picked up; and to pick up a 
language, as you know, ts nota very easy task, particularly 
for a person supposed to be dumb and without any idea of 
what language is meant for. Informer times, as it seemed to 
be impossible to account for language as a piece of human 
workmanship, it was readily admitted that it was of Divine 
workmanship, that it really had tumbled down from the sky 
in some way or other, and that, curiously enough, man alone of 
all animals then !iving upon earth had been able to pick it up. 

But when languages began to be more carefully examined 
traces of human workmanship become more and more visible 
and at last the question could no longer be pushed aside, how 
language was made, and why man alone of all living beings 
should have ccme into posssssion of it. 

So, I am of opinion that all languages in the world are the 
work of human beings and not the wcrk of Divinity. 

Language is a product of thought; that thought must 
always come first, language after ; that thought is independent 
of language, and that the Greeks were great bunglers when 
they denoted language and thought by one and the same term 
“Logos.” 

Before the language, the existence of human beings is 
necessary. Before the creation of human beings the existence 
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of the world is necessary. I have fully discussed in my 
“Tamil World” about the creation of the world. So, it is 
unnecessary (о repeat the same again here. But, I have to say 
something about the creation of human beings here and then 
the history of Tamil language. 

“Blessed is the human birth, thrice blessed may it be! 
For, only this great birth can confer Final Emancipation and 
Eternal Salvation on man. No other birth can do it,-—not 
even that of the Gods.” Vide Ziruvaqagam. 

цага b Cumic: 19 panaul er era 
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Such was the infinite love of the great good Mother for 
Her creation that She evolved out of Herself the great Tamilian 
race, the perfect specimen of humanity, for the regeneration 
and salvation of all her creatures. She evolved the men who 
set in the world the noble example of that highest state of 
human life which is to be followed and copied by all other 
human races;—the men who pointcd out to humanity the way 
to the Land of Ever Lasting Bliss. 

“ Fearlessness, purity of heart, perseverence, knowledge 
self-restraint, uprightness, non-doing of injury, truthfulness’ 
compassion for all, absence from avarice and covctousness, 
gentleness, goodness, modesty, absence of restlessness, vigour, 
forgiveness, firmness, cleanliness, absence of quarrelsomeness, 
freedom from vanity—these were the mental characteristics of 
the Tamilians. They were men of thought and meditation, of 
goodness and devotion,--they were the brains of the world. 

«Where were these noble Tamilians born ? Where was 
that blessed land іп which all merciful Father and Mother of 
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creation first communicated to man that “knowledge” which 
resulted in civilization and religion ? 

On the highest valley of the world,—su the very centre of the 
earth,—in the mcst charming spot that imagination can ever 
permit,—in that valley of peace and plenty, Eeauty and subii- 
mity,—in that ever famous Paradise over earth, airy, fairy 
“Kurinji Nadu” (,$:55**75),—the noble Tamilians first ap- 
peared on earth. 

On all sides of thcir sweet home rose, rows upon rows, the 
majestic Mount Meru. 

The description of “Kurinji Nadu" and “Mount Meru” аге 
very clearly given in old Tamil books. 

Animals and birds, many and various, mild and wild, 
caine of their own асссга and became gentle and good, 
domesticated and quiet before the kind and loving temperament 
of the noble Tamilians. 

Loving all and being loved by all, they lived in their 
happy home a simple lite on the diet of fruits and roots, making 
the animals of the forests and the birds of the sky their friends 
and companions,—lambs and lions playing together at their 
doors. 

The saying that Human creation was first made in Kurinji 
Nadu which is a part and parcel of the continent of Zemirta, 
is affirmed by Professor llakel and Pandit Karthigeya 
Mudaliar who is the author of “Mozhinul " 

After the crcation of human beings, chere was no language 
for some ycars. 

The people were communicating their ideas by means of 
signs and gestures. (lhis is called. №д/аҝа- Гати later on). 
This is the first stage of man. 

Vide the book “Z4: Weltyton of the Hindus” page 19. “The 
first men were speechless (Sce alsollackcl's /Listory of creation) 
But they were soon followed by men who could express their 
thoughts by gestures. Some again were able to form a speech 
of imitation and some again of interjections, till at Jast rude 
languages came to be lorined, which could not and did not 
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improve owing to the dull nature of the people who spoke 
them. 

Is there any chance to know when for the first time these 
rude human speeches were heard on the face of the earth ? The 
science of language does not throw any light upou the age to 
which may be assigned this eventful event. It cannot help us 
to answer the question of the antiquity of man. Neither can 
geolqgy, biology, pre-historic archzeology or ethnology do it. 
They can tell us nothing of the long periods of time that 
elapsed before the formation of articulate speech from the 
language of gestures and interjections. They can only prove 
that man, as a speaker, has existed from the very remotest time. 
As it is not possible to say when man was first born, so it is 
impossible to say when speech was first uttered by man. 

Dr. Sayce in his Science of language, pp, 110 says :—"'The 
origia of language is ta be sought ia gestures, onomatopceia 
and to a limited extent tnterjectional cries. 

Like the rope bridges of the Himalayas and the Andes, 
they formed the first rude means oi communication between man 
and man. Onomatopoeous words and interjections came to be 
metaphorically applied to devote other ideas than those for 
which they properly stood, while the relations of grammar 
were pointed out by the help of gesticulation. 

For some years the first stage i.e. signs and gestures 
continued among people. 

Then, the people began to hiss, growl and scream after 
the models of wild animals and birds along with their signs and 
gestures. 

That certain vibrations of air which we produce by various 
emissions of our breath should represent to us and to others all 
that has ever passed through our mind, all we have ever seen 
or heard or felt, all that passes оеѓсге us in the countless works 
of nature, and all that passes within us in our cwn endless 
feelings, our imaginings, and our thoughts, is marvellous 
indeed. 
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If the people want to speak about crows, they will cry like 
the crow “ап; вт" and thus reveal their idea. That they are 
speaking about the crows. Hence the word ‘т sn smsni 
к= SN 60. 


So, also for the world сеў, the people called it 4f, ¿fQ 
after the model of the sound of that bird. (=? == ese.) 


So, also for cow &c., as “wr” the beasts sound like “шл,” 


The people also used to call it after that sound. Hence the 
word “wora sso." 


From this way they revealed their^ideas and named it. 
(This is called Isai Tamil later on.) This is Second stage. This 
stage continued for some years. 

The people grew in number and they began to grow 
mentally and physically also. They acquired the power of 
observation and began to develop it to the highest degree. 
They began to undsrstand the va/ue of the language which alone 
distinguishes man from all other animals, which alone makes 
man man, which has made him the lord of nature and which has 
restored to him the consciousness of his own true self. 

So, they began to devoiop their language (from /sat Tami 
into Tyal- Tamil later оп.) 

They picked out the natural sounds :— 

dy, 5, ш. 

These are the only »aíwral sounds which we can hear 
from nature and nothing else. 

a from every person, animal, mind, rain and natural 
objects. 

s from crows, 

ú from owls (eamm sr nar). 

When the people begin to speak, the instrument for speech 
is the tongue. Without tongue we cannot speak. As soon as 

the tip of the tongue touches the front portion of Annum 
"её єз ш) palates, the sound e» forms. This is artificial sound 
(Oru рев 925). 
a 
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They took these four sounds 
<, &, 69, Ш. 

The sound ø comes from below the throat. 

The sound s comes from throat 

Do ө do the front portion of palate. 

The sound ó comes from joining the two lips. 
Hence the order Y, s, œ, 0. 

The philologists know fully well that from g all the 
vowels in Tamil came. It is as follows :— 


A Q е ) 
[D T +  @usms gal 
3 т J 
A + = s 1 
E. ] 
6 
A + э® = ? V Qsupms ce, 
i s | 
а +0 = g i 
A + a = ёрет ) 


From 4, e, o, every other consonants came. It is as 
follows :— 


в €? Т) 1 
| | | | 
IRI 7 LI | 
| | | 
F er а | 
| | ч Әй сеў, 
5 | 
| > 
5 | 
| | | 
Б uJ y 
e + 5 = &. qç 
r + 6 = ww У Crises Фә. 
eJ + 3 = © | 
ou + Б = єт » 


This we have in Tamil language three kinds of sounds :~ 


Natural, artifical and mixed sounds. (®ољарѕ, Qawpwe 
Coté ms.) 
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Thus, from natural three sounds ж, 5, апа from the 
artifical one somul e, the people began to develop 12 vowels and 
18 consonants which are still in Tamil language. 

Thus the people were communicating their ideas by means 
of sounds. 

- At this stage, there were no characters to the Tamil 
language. In the second part, I shall deal with the origin of 
ckaracters. 


FINIS, 


THE EVOLUTION OF TAMIL VIRUTTAMS. 


Bv E. N. Tanikacuaca MUDALIVAR. 


This is the starting point or nucleus around which the 
organism of Tamil viruttam gradually evolved in our land. 
To say that the birth of a work made up of a species of venba, 
the Brahmanical type of Tamil poetry, should pave way for 
the foreign viruttam, wil! appear very paradoxical. But this 
starting point seems certain. The more we study of Tiru- 
valluvar, the more we are convinced that he is the greatest 
literary reformer, and had his career at Madura proved a 
failure, the poetic sphere in Tamil would certainly have been 
.dwindled. He is the first person to teach the world that 
poetry в net a mechanical art but a voluntary outburst 
of the really inspired, whose composition is not one, produced 
by the aid of any grammar, but grammar always sides К. 

Venba, the sacred genus of Tamil poetry was, during the 
time of Sangam, showing life only threugh certain species. 
F:om the time of Tiruvalluvar, verba bloomed in different. 
colours and we see the growth of GasawGa», Qae sr As 
which deviate from the rules of the standard us, and yet have 
a collateral existence with it. We similarly get other kinds 
of gap, and safes. If we peruse our Tamil Veda (sessi) 
which possesses the reminiscences of a transition period that 
commenced from the death of Tiruvalluvar and gave birtk 
to various kinds of Tamil viruttams, we find curious instances 
from which we can fairly mfer the methods by which the 
Orthodox Tamil prosody was set at nought, and how the new 
element, Viruttam, arose in onr literature. 

The first poem ef Thirnvasagam like the first poem of 
some leading Tami! works exhibits a curious phenomenon. 
The long poem $eussexw is styled by the author as веў 
Qeewur, But what a Ka/ivenba ought to be, is nowhere 
defined in апу grammar, We meet with poems of a similar 
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though not of an equal length in Sangam literature. But this 
poer? does not seem to be based upon any of those models. 
It is no uz from the standpoint of view of Sangam grammar ; 
and this poem now remains a literary puzzle. Two apparent 
splutions present themselves and on close scrutiny, they turn 
Out to be useless :— 

Can we say that Мапіккауаѕараг was ignorant of Tamil 
prosody as he was an inspired poet ? No, The internal and 
the external] evidence are ageinst such an assumption. In 
his works we can trace facts showing that he was conversant 
with Tholkappiyam, and Sangam literature. Being a Dewan 
of a large Tamil state that was exercising its supermacy in 
nearly half-a-dozen districts of the present Madras Presidency, 
he must to have been a: person possessing the highest literary 
attainments of his age. 

Can we say that he was a literary reformer, or one fond 
of cultivating a novel type of venba ? ft cannot be, whatever 
might have been his function with the Saivite religion. There 
is nothing in our Tamil Veda to show that he had a tendency 
to invent new models of poetry (like those that we find in 
Tirujüàna Sambandar's Теуагат). His philosophy and reli 
gious thoughts seem to have flowed easily through the beaten 
tracts of the then existing Tamil poetical models. 

If the poem $e s7ew:» be an imitation of Kalippa, it cares 
very little for sere Cares, but like a venba preserves vendalat 
tbroughout. During the transition period that followed the 
collapse of the last Sangam, the hard and fast distinctions 
between the original four types of Tamil poetry (uz) were 
gradually melting out, and a sort of inter-relative mutual 
modilications were going on slowly and unconsciously. In 
fact, it was rather a reaction against the formalities of the 
age of the last Sengam, with such a freedom as would be 
characterised in that age as undue license im literature. The 
Kali: venba of the model of **$e.s*em o " owes it origin here, 
and it is highly probable that Mápikkavasagar adopted the 
model that was subsequently washed away by the tide of time. 
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The chapter of © аот wa discloses a method by which 
a venba became a viruttam. [f its first stanza gSajwéescp 
Weaver etc," be presented before one who never read Tiru- 
vaca gain,* one may naturally err and say that it is an веж? 
és fOsgnretu Sasso. But it is styled as “@mSuWCar 
Qrouranny ersx m Dumais Gau: uc Gm s». Qasa.” 
The sex or the hyper—metrical foot 'with a prefixial (езе or) 
syllable was slowly introGuced at the end of venbas (some 
centuries before our: Tamil Saints’ for the purpose of an 
emphatic vocative whose function waned in course of time, and 
certain types of modern viruttam thereby came into existence. 

An examination of the structure of a kattalai-kalitturai 
(21: Фт& sols езт) wil also reveal the phenomena that oc- 
curred during the growth of viruttams. Kaliththurai sd sgam 
is the general name of a viruttam of five feet (or 8$). As its 
name impiies, it is a deviation of Kalippa. Kattalai Kalitturai 
is the name of a kalitturai which obeys certain rules (or =: Фт) 
—the rules are well known to an average Tamil Student. The 
peculiarity of this kind of poetry is that it is more akin to venba 
tban toa kalippa. The last foot of every line of the stanza 
being a se or a sort of hyper-metrical prolongation con- 
verts the structure of a venba, into a (five-footed) viruttam. 


* Thiruvarcagam, apart from all its other merits, is worthy of being 
studied as an important literary relic. Through every portion of it, we 
get glimpses of the previous literary history. The book, as a whole, 
shows the influence of Tamil viructams in the minds of the Tamil poets 
of the middle ages, It begins with a Kali venba. In it there are speci- 
mens of Asiriyappa, Kalippa, Kalithazbisai, Venba etc., but the majonity 
of the poems are viruttams. The cause for that seems obvious, and 
it is nothing but the tendency of the age. The poet does not feel any 
difficulty in the non-virattam compositlon. In the first poem Kale veiba 
in the Asiriyappahs that follow it and In the four chapters of venba, 
found in the book, the flow of the poet's thoughts, is something like a 
powerfully sweeping avalanche, and there is nowhere any shaw of 
hesitation. Yet this saint shows partiality towards viruttams, where his 
slow and steady expression of thoughts are harmorious with the plea- 
sant melody. 
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This kind of stanza is also known by the name Agada sw 
which literally means ‘‘The Viruttam." It seefris to be the 
first type that was recognised as viru/tam. It was the most 
popular one from the beginning of virattam literatuře, and this 
is evident from the fact that it is the only spectes whose 
-characterestics have been clearly defined by our grammarianis. 

For the other species of viruttams, we have to construct 
a prosody from the data that may be gathered here and there 
in oar literatare, the usage and models therein. 

- OW, 
Is Virutram a MECHANICAL ADDITION OF ciRS ? 

It is a mistaken notion (which has played a highly deplor- 
able mischief in the recent decades) that some pundits hold 
regardmg the compcsition of Tami] viruttams, that viruttams 
are not controHed by any-grammar, or pfosody. A combination 
of a number of cirs, according to their whims and fancies | 
giving some music whose quality can be tested by (no definite 
standard) their own ears, ts Supposed to forma viruttam. It 
can be emphatically be asserted that no poetry worthy of the 
game сап be composed in that way in any language. 4 
fortiori, iu our language, where the tests for the approval of a 
poem are highly rigid and stiff. 

It is a notion of some pundits that if a certain permutation 
of cirs is found in any line of a viruttam, and if the same or 
similar permutations be found in the succeeding lines ofthe 
stanza, the viruttam will pass muster. Even then the question 
remains unsolved, what kinds of permutation of sirs in any 
particular kind of viruttam are, or are not sanctioned by the 
established usage which is the proper test for finding out the. 
propriety of any piece of viruttam composition. 

In this connection there is an unpleasant duty in criticising: 
the work of a modern Tamil poet. In 1902 a pamphlet was 
published in Bangalore styled as “ тас Wane aerem 
ubp u&sigrb "—Poems іп praise of the late Ramalinga 

Swamigal by Maha Vidvan Siddhanta Ratnakaram Mr. A. 
Venkatasubba Pillay Avargal. He is a pundit of some fame 
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in Bangalore and is a popular Saiva Sidahanti and some 
portions of his work are admirable for his enthusiasm for his 
guru swamigal. The following is the ипѓогімпа(е 2nd Stanza 
of invocation (st&u) which is scarined below :— 
Aisian Cresco nodis C alacitQu b Оға A unto 
FS SYS 02085 гейш Gf eer Osi sI pOor Дит Qua 
FTILLPm 
и5 т 0 00005 55518 ый»прт uat sh sex ear 
MASS HOH Ошо рет peruis aeree sia eon 6 
[etg aimo 
The metre that was adopted in this, and іп its previous and 
succeeding stanza-s, is the type defined as '* ges epar(sesmus Ә 
Saormaun Csurati ageguurerGr.”’* The three other lines 
of this stanza are in conformily with this principle, but the 
first foot of the frst line being a sef#¢t cannot easily finda 
room there. If the й be blotted out, the stanza will become 
perfect from the metrical point of view. We may gladlv 
believe the introduction of the consonant is а printer's devi) 
but for some more blunders in page 3 stanza 10, of the pamph- 
let where an ignorance or carelessness of the same type is 
again exhibited :— 
yoaiysy wras hs o ga(Qon9 впєзайы гш Qut p us ener 
вте Quin) + 5%m a ex & Dassia ыйшыпек@1 au S S загори 
wvadis ama гїї} үф ©рт) зш wwa a gi 
Lengo 
GvaasCu SctuWas GGuadliCu wps tigt Quran 


е,'Си. 

The first and the fourth foot of the first line “ yoadysy ” 
and ‘‘snwedugw” being Kanicheer cannot be allowed in this 
species of hexametric Viruttams. Some other similar errors 
are found in the above work which need not be considered. f 


* Virutapaviyal (W@sscunwwe) Of the late Ай. T. Virabadra 
Mudaliyar. 

ў I do not ‘like to mention cll the errors found im the, work as I am 
likely (о be misunderstood, owing to the present Ramalinga swamigal 
controversy. lam one who is neut: ' and so l side neither party who 
fight out fer or against the propriety ot the name (agun) Arutpa 
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But these аге mentioned only for the purpose of showing that 
even learned pundits err in their viruttam composition by not 
examining the principles of prosody that underlie the models 
which they wish to imitate. 

As one who composes a venba has an eye on the Thalai (я) 
so one who composes a viruttam ought to see whether one’s 
Stanza is based upon any model that is available in any recog- 
nized work of our literature and whether the principles that 
underlie the structure of the model, are properly applied to 
the stanza thit is attempted to be composed. If not, there 
will be no safety from glaring errors in the attempted virut- 
tam composition. The next question will naturally be, 

V. 


WHAT ARE THE VARIOUS MODELS OF TAMIL VIRUTTAMS 
SANCTIONED BY USAGE ? 


All Tamil Viruttams may be classified under two distinct 
heads :—--Non-Sanda or ordinary viruttams and Sanda Virut- 
tams. The former is simple and easier than the latter and shail 
now be dealt with. Of these the important species are thace 
that contain four, five, six and seven feet in each line of the 
Stanza. Those that contain eight feet or even numbers above 
eight in a line b:ing practically multiples of the above species 
are subject to the same rules., Those in nine feet, or in odd 
numbers above rine are very rarely found in our literature, and 
their characterestics may be understood by the suggestions 
herein. Those which are made up of three feet (a5*efmésu) 
were originally Vanjippa (250.1) chopped off to form a virute 
ttam. Subsequently such models became common in Tairil. 
Even with two feet a vanchi-viruttam may be composed. 

Illustrations of vanchi Viruttam. 
snor Gas aat 
57.25 ватьызі.л7 A 
жт Dy tei d 
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Sg Cara @©&пәюжи тї! 

Qs m Crise sem. ро 

2er gy QuuuS дут О.с. -- Gorn wae, 

But vanchi-viruttams play a very insignificant part in our 
literature and hence there is no necessity to dwell upon them 
in detail. 

In Kali Viruttam there are innumerable species. Practi- 
cally any permutation and combmation of four strs or feet can 
be made to from one line of a stanza regard being had that the 
selection does not produce a jarring sensation in the melody 
ef the stanza as a whole. This is the only kind of viruttam in 
which a poet is almost licensed to compose a stanza according 
to his whims and fancies. Yet there is one species in which 
his freedom is checked, which was very popular with all our 
famour poets and whose structure requires a careful study :— 

(1) teed штаюашцш трет ans s gy 
Awu mS s spo $6sgy EST 
Hod sure 2er wm Se»... ursa 
fra пейет&й& Cass em ws ет 
(2) eemCun Оттой). иту Qrar port єтї вето 
Ques sree) Quar A) Фито) tov 
© тебя Can bastor amas D Gara Di 
веўт в samea G'erexemaexr (оту Фо, 
(3) 20s wrp 95 Cars 5a* Awar 
еда готаў Eroh Caah er 
Hage Фғп ш anues sAn 
woth wona anps Ba: mwn, 
(4) Cow arora тшо wi suni 
Cana Guues wm LG amem. # s 5 aar 
Gre Qoa so GuuS ava) eis sy Gom 
те) Guu ter Quer ди) по) тейт 20 ғ. 

These familiar musical quotations are made up of a 
macheer (7285) as the first foot and the remaining three being 
aero mostly koovilam (malaro). The peculiarity of the stanzas 
does not consist merely in the arrangement of feet. If the 
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number of letters or rather the distinct independant sounds 
(discarding the numbcr of symbols) in a line be counted as we 
count in Kattalai Kalitturai the rule that is invariably appli- 
cable in the above species would be “Се? Ge@maCn dap 
uhraa"; and there is no exception to this rule anywhere 
in our literature. 

- What can we infer from the existence of th.s peculiar 
species? Let us plece in a row, а venba, а venba with a (mer) 
terminating prolongation, a Kzttalai Kalitturai, a Kaliviruttam 
ofthis species, (where you find a partial Vendalai) and an 
ordinary irregular Kali Viruttam respectively, can we believe 
that they are isolated and unconnected in their history ? Do 
we not seea gradual evolution from the first to the last ? 
Whatever it may be. a poet who composes a stanza of the type 
quoted above, ought to bear in mind that his treedom is 
restrained in this- species by a rule (or sce) which was 
plainly understood by Kamban and bis predecessors. 

Kalitturai is the next species larger in size. As its name 
implies it i$ a deviation from the structure of a Kalippa and it 
probably owes its origin to it. The name Aalitturat is the 
proper name of viruttams of five feet. There are only four 
models of them in our modern literature, excluding the 
Kattalai Kalithurai. They may be grouped under two heads. 

* (a) This is made up of a Macheer (со) terminating in a 
short vowel (net followed by a consonant) as its first foot, and a 
& eer and two vilacheers as the second, the third, and the 
fourth feet respectively, the last foot being a Macheer. 

(b) Thisis.the same as (a) but has an additional long 
vowel or Gsza»» at the end of every line thus making the last 
foot a eras; 

Illustrations. 
G12 Sömn ib ams |. 5 OsramnGur Qwan nta 
Sos ФиштетОшп 19 #5 6) Qperex Qs ad manwa 
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SEHD PDIP HLE scr ет SwE maya 
srh єй дуал Awry pseu «50 acer, 

Remove the last gws of every line of this stanza, this 
model (5) will be converted into a model of (a) 

*2. The sub-divisions of this group is due to two methods 
of scanning the same stanza. So is 

(a) a combination of umaisef, «afar». xara, Csun, and 
а wa ea respectively or is 

(2) uns, yaur, yurish, Gaur and a wasGr respec- 
tively in every line of the stanza 

Of these two groups, the second is the more important for 
our purpose, In one way it may be viewed as a connecting link 
between Kattalai Kalitturai and an ordinary Kalitturai of the 
nature of the first group. In the second group the peculiarity 
ef the stanza consists in the formula that ought to be applied 
as “Сети еуез Qabl ели6 п505.' So this class indicates the 
organic unity that exists between venba, Kalippa and Viruttam 
and the slow assimilation of the principles of the orthodox 
species into those of the liberal and foreign growth. 

We have, accordingly, only five recognised species of 
common (non-sanda) Ka/íura:, including the Kattallai Kali- 
thuras whose structure was long ago defined by our gram- 
mariens, and we find no more models of non-Sanda Kalitturas 
current in our modern viruttam literature f 

SES 510и етш е5 ғи has only seven recognised 
species. They are as follows :— 

t (1) Twice repeated combination of a vilam, macheer, and 
Tema in each line of a stanza. 
Esanifle. 
ahia ати emipse»ss aso. Qum» A етет 


аў 2Сех Gulp Ошжает eju. 3e Qu Cun m$ Cwrt 


* Crotmsefl « eer marb GsnnpCgut 
Geron a sessio. b mG (s, B 0:5 О) шей (пре) 
gion ueafiQur Opty) amas erf eR 
Gatut ef) eG wgersQsrg. Gstsace Gu "—]bid. 
$ Stade unsGt Qeon E itae BIO Samos " -—ePms soon adus, 
t 1 his begins from Sekkilar, the author of Periyapuranam. 
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Qe má Сет От, yoi aulin Qua iA este 
#55 Сех Qus pd) Gus asas С. под Quas. 
© (2) Twice repeated combination of two macheers combi- 
ned with a kaicheer. Example. 
Roars &Тгор à gu) uj y Gu Qani 6 is 7 amos oma 
uewn (peat shar 0 oma wars uem «neri тї 
www Grmu u$ gius wa Cle wes utes i ene т 
«терет 806 wa aa Фатех Gane Qs Gacur. 
t (3) The first four feet being Kaicheer, the fifth a macheer 
and the last a Tema. 
Example. 
(Өтезашп pouf so of Sambandar already quoted) 
t (4) A short Macheer followed by a Koovilam, three vilams 
and a Kacheer completing the line. 
Example. — 
59 Gar Ste» & S HL ner 66.5% Quies ume. 
utd Фей Ste шерл su О) Фо (в @%вө Lt s cest 
@Э Ga tco mL Фе rete sx дортиўей eur Gar Gs 
GG Ger ts Qsan mwh aw Qsua( апей тше. 

(5) A combination of three ma and three vila cheers in 
the 1st, 3rd, 6th anc the 2nd, 4th and sth feet respectively. The 
stanza of the type ‘eaw apex quc. ena» odamo 19 тау. (puu 
is likely to be mistaken for a Kalitturai of group I. 

$ (6) Five macheers and a Kaicheer at the end of each line. 
Example. 
ыт@тт@ё ees Ges ‹17а9: wa 50 onGer ил ®ъО.+т@ 
&7FL n?" ejcvs 5 35,5) ab Snc. Qanoat oem 
Qus торо used s йз) 2:0 Qusun Салат а 5 


ansi VYS штар a Cu. em. т ouwun2er, 


9 Qauss iui Фзерроф. и ue» Gu) whoop we»gaug.à (и, '' 

— Viruttapaviyal 
f "aes ens omemorg) arera»aur Gram пру yuko" lbid. 
t “еди S D gyio s. aon (аргу Sori «rur 96s AQ sra © г." bid. 
{ "020 орі по Geni vza їс уша". 
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+ (7) А combination of vilacheer and macheer and every 
half of the line terminating in а macheer and preserving venda- 
lat within itself. 

Example 
om esa ет Gong ® Ду Qram & sean ty 
ustaca шта б 5g» uta (оар а) Ёлу 
Ж галя cma d) ED 5,5 gw oTa 5) 6m 
ву т сезт m) (855 Aa Coh wean iun eir Bon ®О т, 

The last specimen is interesting to us as it shows that even 
in the highly evoived viruttams, we still have some savour 
of the orthodox vendalai. The excessive love for vendalai 
is probably the cause of there being only one species of 
the ordinary hepta-metric (e 23 +490 т етш) viruttam. Its 
formula is four vilacheers and three Macheers in each line 
(“sra Sen роит") of course Kaicheer happens to come in place of 
vilam, but such a substitution is one allowable not only in this 
pane but in any kind of virüttam. 

Therefore we have only a limited number of models in the 

pentametric, bexametric, and heptametric, viruttams. And 
it is only on these models new poems may be composed. 
Anything done beyond this scope may never bea viruttam 
at all. For instance vou cannot construct a Kalitturat by 
Kaicheers only. Stillless is there a chazce of composing a 
stanza, in the viruttams of longer metre, by Kaicheers only. 
There are many such combinations which are not permissible 
iu the ordinary viruttams which the rising poet should care- 
fully avoid. 
The octa-metric (erst és, sig.eor?iflu) viruttam is composed 
by repeating the metrical arrangement of a Kali-viruttam 
twice іп а line. Whatever medel that is in vogue іп Kali- 
viruttam, may be treated as a model of ;zzuscer viruttam, The 
characterestics of viruttams of longer length may be understood 
by mere scansion. But mere scansicn will not solve all dith- 
culties in Sanda viruttams.. 


———————— ——— ee 


* The rule in virutapaviai :— 
€ веш ui gum on шті 
sawia p Qware Фет Queru 
ami ui) n AS пет 
Guru Qus» ang. ora," 


FESTIVAL OF GANESA 
Ev R. KULASEKARAM, b.a., LT. 


~ It bas been aptly said that no country in the world rejoices 
in a longer list of holidays, festivals (utsava), and seasons of 
rejoicing, qualified by fasts (upavasa, vrata), vigils (jagarana,) 
and seasons of mortification than India. Several cf these fasts 
and festivals take place on certain lunar days. Each period of 
Junation consists of about twenty-seven solar days and is 
divided into thirty lunar days. Fifteen .оЁ which during the 
nioon's increase constitute the sukla paksha or the bright half 
and the remaning fifteen the Krishna paksha or the dark half of 
the month. Some festivals are however regulated by the 
supposed motions of the sun through the different signs of the 
Zodiac. 

The first of the festivals observed this morth was Ganesa- 
chaturthi. It usually falis on the 4th day of the bright half of 
the month Bhadra (August-September). This is the popular 
feast per excellence. On the morning of this day, the bazaar 
streets and thorough fares are crowded to suffocation. As one 
sees the large number of people of different grades and varying 
ages carrying home the clay image of the God and the varie- 
gated flowers and leaves for his worship, one cannot but feel 
moved by the religious earnestness with which the votaries are 
filled. Vinayaka or Pillayar as the God is known in southern 
India is no respecter of caste or wealth. Even as the earthly 
emblem of the great God be of either gold or clay, so are his 
votaries drawn from all ranks of life. Vinayaka is. neither a 
fastidious God. All the flowers and leaves of forest and even 
the blades of lowly grass are acceptable unto him if they are 
but offered with devotion. Rice puddings, beaten rice, grain 
boiled, or fried things eaten by the common people are bis 
favourite dishes. Great is the return that he makes for these 
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and eicere aff Sica ame aff two hess viiz „ amd] smt нй. The 
fed ames carry aut the fhetresos eff бте Сой Bm Hus spet aff 
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and vestibules (prakaras) of large temples. ‘Often however 
they stand alone and are then to be found outside villages, 
under trees or in cross ways’ or indeed in any kind of locality 
but always smeared with saffron powder in token of good-luck 
and auspiciousness. 

At the present time there are few people who worship 
Ganesa exclusively. In former times there was such a class 
of people known 2s the Ganapatyas. These were divided 
into six sub-sects who worshipped six different forms of the 
God named respectively Maha-Ganapati, Haridra-Ganapati, 
Ucchisnta-Ganapati (also called Heramba), Na vanita-Ganapati, 
Svarna-Gnapati and Santana- Ganapati. 


NAMMALVAR'S TIRUVIRUTTAM. 
Bv А. GOVINDACHARYA SVAMIN, C.E., м.к.а.5. 


Verse 48. (Mel-l-tyal akkat). 
Heading.—Grown solaced at the sight of omen good, 
The Bride doth tell her Female Friend the fact. 
Text.—The soft-framed worm, sprung from a sore, sinks there 
again; 
Knows it aught of the world? So, what know I of the 
verse 


On th’ Lord of Bliss—who, skilful, made e’en me sing Him? 

But, taking e’en a lizard’s chirp as prophecy 's 

A custom that ’s of very great antiquity !* 

* Compare the corresponding thought in the following passage :— 
“J date this" says the Rev. G. U. Pope, M.A., DD. in the preface to his 
English translation of the ‘ Tiru-vagagam ' (Oxford, 1300, p. xiv), “on 
my eightieth birthday. I find, by reference, that my first Tamil 
lesson was іп 1837. This ends as 1 suppose, a long life of devotion to 
Tamil studies. itis not without deep emotion. that I thus bring toa 
close my life’s literary work. 


"Some years ago, when this publication was hardly projected, one 
evening, after prayers, the writer was walking with the late Master of 
Balliol College in the qvadrangle. The conversation turned upon Tamil 
legends, poetry and philosophy. At length, during a pause in the 
conversation, the Master said in a quick way peculiar to him, ‘ You 
must print іє’ To this the natural answer was, ' Master! I have no 
patent of immortality, and the work would take very long. I can see 
him now, as he turned round,—while the moon light fell upon his white 
hair and kindly face,—and laid his hand upon my shoulder, saying, * To 
have a great work in progress is the way to live long. You will live till 
you finish it.’ I certainly did not think so then, though the words have 
oftem come to my mind as a prophecy, encouraging me, when weary ; 
[Ср. our Gita, 10-g.=“ bodhayantah parasparam" =“ Exhorting each 
other,"] and they bave been fulfilled, while he has passed out of 
sight.” 
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Ex^lanation.—See'ng our Seer's grief unbearable grew e'en 


to Friends, 

Bystanders him console in manner following :— 

Do not be in a hurry thou to reach Heaven, 

To make thee sing Him Psalms so as to mend the world, 

The Lord, a little while, is pleased to keep thee here!” 

Го this, in all humility, our Seer replies :— 

* The Lord, magnanimous, minds not my lowliness ; 

As an obedient dependent of Himself, 

He 's pleased t' enable me, by word of mouth to serve!” 

[То God prayed Milton in the following words :— 

“ And chiefly Thou, О Spirit, that dost prefer 

Before all temples the upright heart and pure, 

Instruct me, for Thou know'st ; Thou from the first 

Wast present, and, with mighty wings outspread, 

Dove-like sat'st brooding on the vast abyss, 

And madest it pregnant: what in me is dark, 

Illumine ; what is low, raise and support ; 

That to the height of this great argument 

I may assert eternal Providence, 

And justify the ways of God to men."— ar. Lost, open 
ing lines.] 

Folks’ evils th’ world engraves on brass ; 

Their virtues it in water writes. 

Great Souls' rule is th' reverse of this 

t Be'ng self possessed, He 's with the slightest servic 
pleased ; 

Offended 'gainst a hundred times, He minds it not!’ 

Thus is our Lord Sri Rama. by His Bard described 
(--Ramayana =‘ Katham chid upakarena &c.) 

(1) The Lord's existenee and His nature beng revealed 

To them, good souls (2) Him meditate ; (5) this pond'ring 
grows 

Continuous and (4) into vision is matured ; 

(5) The vision, love inspires " ; * (6j thence, service higi 
results, 


* Vecantacharya. 
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Accomp’nied by obedience unqualified 
Such as that wherewith Milton's Blindness-Sonnet ends. 
By these six traits doth saintliness become complete.” 
Verse 29. (Pand'-um-bala-pala ving'Arul.) 
Heading.—Finding the night unbearable, 
The Bride, to her Friend, it describes. 
Text.—O bright-bowed fair one—beauteous as the Gcddess 
Earth 
Whom, swallowing (at involution time) 
And bringing out (at evolution time), 
The blue-hued—Bee-sucked-Tul'si- wreathed— Lord saves, 
and thence 
Receives the names—'' Foe-curber " and '* World-swal- 
lower ”! 
Before this time too, we have many a long night seen ; 
But nought like this gloom-spreading night 
Have we ever (1) seen or (2) heard of! 
Explanation.—]. While grateful for the boon the Lord was 
pleased to grant, 
Our seer grieves still that he 's denied the Lord's embrace, 
He cries: “ The present gloom is such that th’ like of it, 
Ne’er seen, heard of, or e’en imagined, erst hath been. ^ 
П. (1) “ One in hundreds as brave will shine ; 
(2) One in thousands hath wisdome fine ; 
(3) Tens of thousands, one speaker give ; 
(4) Breathes he wko would far others live ? '" 
[= “ Sateshu jiyate &ürah ”, &c.] 
One Fellow creatures’ Lover True, 
Js more than ail the world besides Г 


* The follow'ng is th" expression, Sam-skrit, of this thought :— 

(1) Vedanam (2) dhyana-visrantam, dhyanam ёгапќат (3) dhruva- 
smritau ; Smritih, (4) pratyak-sha-tám eti, drishtih (5) priti-tvam rich- 
chhati"; Priti-paktib (6) param dasyam, para-tantrya-sam-anvitam 
kKi-shat-parva-sampürnah  Paramaikantinas smritah=“ Tavanu.bbüts 
sambhita,” Xc.''Snianza-Gadya. 
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Mark-perpendicuiar, * with white earth, o'er the brow, 
(Tis also hinted here) doth beautify the face.t 


* * Urdhva- pundra.' 
t A symbol. like the Tamil letter “ ya" (ш), 

Placed o'er a centric pedestal! below, 

Sn Vaishnavas ( Ten-kalai) as face-mark use 

Lines one and three—which are white, show the Lord's Feet 
both ; 

Line two—that 's yellow. shows our Goddess lightning-bued ; 

The pedestal 's the Model Son 'neath th” Feet of both. 

Three letters—A, U and M—make 

Our Holiest Monosyllable, 

And constitute a Sentence Great— 

Whence ev'ry other truth 's derved. (=“ Om-kara-prabhava (h 

evolved, prava (Цу 
Vedah" &c.) 

And which, Sri-Vaishnavas thus construe :— 

For (1) th' All-wise A and (2) th' Universal Mother U, 

Exists each (3) M or Man or Be'ng that’s Rational. (Wide the 
derivation of the word * man' in the preface to Dr. Ogilvie's 
Student's English Dic. and the lessons Dr. Ogilvie there 
draws from this and similar facts.) 

Our Trinity, as in Ramayan manifest, 

As model—Sire, Mother and Son, did walk on earth. 

In Rama-shape A went before ; 

In Sita-shape U went in th’ midst ; 

In Lakshman-shape, M followed A 

And U, as body-guard of both, (Vide Ramayana mU A. 
gratah prayayau Ramah” &c. Cp. th» Rev. Griffith's essay on 
the Bhagavad-Gita, where this rational explanation of the 
Trinitarran Doctrine is accepted by the reverend author and 
heid to agree with the meaning of the three significant letters 
in the word Jehovah.) 

This Мөге! Son and Liege, in heaven 's 

As Adi-Sesha ever installed. (Vide sage Yàmunacharya's Hymn 
of Hymns, v. 40, the commentaries thereon). 

On him God leans, as he on God ; 

He, liege-like humble, leans on God, 

Who, like a kind lord, stoops to him, (Cp. the closing couplet of 
Milton's Comus.) 

This niodel Son and Liege of God, 
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ПІ. Touching the Lord, (1) His Beduteous Form, (2) His 
other Charmas, 
(3) His Lordship over ai!, (4) His Curbing ev'ry foe, 
His (3) Condescension and (6) Protecting Ev'ry Way, 
Our Seer, in ail gratitude, doth here recount. 
Verse со. (On-nuthal-Mamat) 
Heading.—The Bride-groom being bent on returning to the 
Bride, 
Enjoins His Charioteer іо all poss'ble speed. 
make 
[Here too, Souls Godly have, as Bidegroom been con- 
ceived.] 
Teat.—Before the fine-browed fair-one’s bod'ly bloom 
grows pale, 
the (Vem-kat) 
Vanadri 


Our car must speedly reach Mountain 


And as Катапија and Vara-Yogi too 

The pedestal in Vaishnavs' forehead-mark, ever since 
Ramanuja came, hath * Ràmànuja " been called. 

Our Temple Worship-Codes or Agamas— 

Nained Pancha-Ratra and Vaighanasa, 

With Sruti, Smriti, Bharat, e cet'ra, 

(1) Our Doctrine and (2) our Discipline explain 

In th’ Rev'rend Griffith’s Essay on the Gita, 

"lis said some ancient Jews too used to wear 
Phylacteries which bore a sim'lar mark. 

Th’ Encyclopædia Dritannica, 

Edition Nine, gives in its Index-tome 

A mass ol ref'rences touching this thene 

The Cath'lic Christian-—Thumboo Chettyar. Bangalore, 
Told me that like phylacteries deck Cat!’lics’ hands, 
In th’ way of bracelets e'en in our own times, 

(As Kamba-Ramayan and th’ like works show,) 

“ Tiru-Nàmam ", Vaishnavs' forehead-mark is named, 
Because, in wearing it, God's Name 's pronounced, 
And th’ wearer 's thence reminder---he God's temple is. 
Moslems devout at Ilyd’rabad, Deccan, admire, 

Says A\zhvar-svami, our thought: to th’ forehead-mark, 
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(1) Where bees sing and (2) which pours streams that, 
from peak to vale, 

Descend, bright as the white pearl-nécklace on th’ spaci- 
ous head 

Of th’ Lord Supreme of Heaven. So, driver! drive 

» to-day, 

Explanation.—]. Hearing—how keenly our Seer 's pained 
Because of his non-reach of th' Lord, 

Kind Saints, to see him, come in haste 

This fact, our Seer, here sets forth 

IL. (т) Rememb'ring—how our Seer's face 

Glowed with mark-perpendicular,* 

(2) Rememb'ring too—how, parted from 

The Lord and His Saints, our Seer grizves, 

Friends, ri ding ia their mind-car called “ mano-ratha " 

Dr ve fast this vehicle—apt as 'tis to achieve 

Their aim, the aim, namely, of solacing our Seer. 

Ге Е ye", says Christ, “have faith as a grain of mus- 
tard seed, ye shall say unto this mountain, Remove 
hence to yonder place; and it shall remove; and no- 
thing shall be impossible unto you. (—Math. 17, 20) 
“And all things whatsoever ye shall ask in prayer, 
believing, ye shall receive." (/d., 21, 22)] 

Verse 5r. ( Malai-kondu matt à.) 

Heading.—The lonely Bride laments, saying, 

“ The ocean's roar | cannot bear! ” (Cp. v. 62.) 

Text.—Th' ocean, pow'rless to take back that ambrosia which, 
Stirring it with the Mount (—used as a churning rod 
Round which was twisted as a churning-rope a snake, f 
The Lord of Wonders took from it, secures th' aid of 
Tul'si, and, like a lit'gant parcener challenging, 

Doth roar, as if intent on taking back from me 

The conchshell- bracelets which the dwellers on its beach, 

Sold me after receiving from ine their full price ! 


* See the dagger note to the last verse. 
t Named “ Vasuki.” 
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[*7hat fire which forests burns,,the wind as friend 
assists ; 

While it destroys the small fire which as lamp- flame 
serves ! 

Is there a soul who, t’wards the weak, doth good-will 
bear ?''=s** Vanani " &c.—Subhashita-Ratna-Bhandaga- 
ram " or * The Treasury of Good- Word Gems,” p. 25t 
v. 122.) 

Explanation—I. Arrived at such extremety of grief as to 

Make e'en friends at a distance haste to solace him, 

Our Seer, by th’ sight of strayers’ bustle 's further pained 

i]. (1) The strayers’ host, as roaring ocean is conceived ; 

(2) Faith, as the steady churning-rod fixt in its midst ; 

(3) Goal-seeking eagerness is taken as the rope— 

Wherewith faith o’er is churned and probed by th’ 
Gracious Lord. 

(4) Whoe’er hath such faith as hath stood Such a test, 

Will censured be by worldling kin as being mad, 

(5) Nectar—Eternal and Immutable, ’s the soul,— 

Thus saved ; thence, * Amritaksharam harah ”, he 's called 
(=Sv. Up. 1,10.) 

"That such a soul cannot be invo straying 

Ever brought back, is, in this verse, implied. 

ili. By ** dwellers on its beach " are meant those Teachers 
Blest, 

Who, having crossed stray'ng-sea, have terra firma 
reached. 

IV. “ The...bracelets " they for *' full price ” “ sold,” 

Stand for the pureness they impart, 

When they 're by pupils' conduct charmed. 

V. The Tulasi-wreath of the Lord, 'tis said, 

Even, as strayers' ocean, gives our seer pain 

For, God's charms all, in parted lovers breed but pain, 

And make them cry, say'ng—" Lord! haste Thou to lift 
me hence ; 

I can't bear any longer in this world to stay ! " (Psalm 24, 
Decad 39.) 
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Verse $2. (Ashai-k-bum-bar'um-kadal). 
Heading.— The Current (Winter) Season 's otherwise explained 
Text.—The White-Sea— grown blue by th' Lord's hue, 
Having, with loving sire's voice, called 
And, with his white wave-hands, conveyed, 
. A His lotus-dwelling—coól-eyed — girl, 

Blest with all lovely female traits, 

Ascende] She the Lord's Snake-bed! (Vide the text,.— 
“Pasyatam deva-devanam, yayau  vaksliassstlalant, 
Hareh."*) 

By jealousy stirred on see'ng this, 

The Goddess Earth, through thunder, crying, 

Rains, down her mount-breast, streamy tears, 

Which as they flow, proclaim the news— 

“ Of cruel heart 's the Lord of Bliss ! " 

Explanation.—" | 've been denied enjoyment though enjoy'tig 
time 's come ; 

Souls who have reached the Lord, enjoyment ceaseless 
have, (“Sada pa&yanti Sürayah "—Vishgu-sükta.) 

Like them, I’m His son ; vain 's e'en my kinship unique! ', 

Judging—our Seer 's pained by reflections such ау tk«se 

Of God's willl absolute, Friends, our Seer remind, 

'Show'ng him a precedent—-where such will absoluta 

It hath pleased God to exercise. 

Thus they, our Seer seek to soothe. 

They say :—“ E'en Goddess Earth, priv 'leged 

As She 's, like other goddesses, 

Eternally t' enjoy the Lord, 

15 made, with parting's pain to smart. 

Enjoy'ng barred but a trice, e'en She 

Thus smarts! Thus “ absolute 's God's will, 

And thus transcendent too 's His charm ! 

‘Tis hence fit, thou in patience wait ! " 


ari aA 


Professor Larkins ‘‘ Mentoids and Electrons“ 
Bv C. V. Swaminatua lyar, K.S.S. A. 


Professor Edgar Lucien Larkin's article on “ Mentoids 
and Electrons” -has caused me to think and reflect a good 
deal. The learned Professor's book ‘‘ Within the Mind Maze " 
I have not yet read for the simple reason I have not seen it. 
But his new creation * mentoid"" like another invention cf a 
President of the Psychic Research Society " Meta. psychic ,' 
or super-psychic shows how the inquiring .and investigating 
genius of the West is slowly but surely climbing up the steed 
and inaccessible heights of thought and sense perceptions into 
the ethereal atmosphere of pure thought. The West has for 
long been wedded to the idea of chemical atom as the simples: 
and irreducible element of matter. The discovery of electrons 
and the further discovery of trions clean dislodged the Wes- 
tern scientific world from the apparently impregnable position 
jt has taken behind the chemical atom. A French Professor, 
who was President of the Psychic Research Society found the 
necessity of inventing a word like “ Meta-psych:c " to com- 
memorate “ the crossing of the ru5icon ” of thought-perccption 
like that of sense-perception which was described by the term 
meta-physical The meta-psychical transcended thought-per- 
ceptions as the meta-psychical transcended sense-perceptions. 
Now Professor Larkin has found the necessity of inventing 
the word '"mentoid " to describe the first “ and only manifes- 
tations of primordial Creative Mind.” 

One has to perform ‘Nama-dharana’ i.e. fix the ap- 
perceiving power of “the Original Creative Mind" on the 
name or Nama, to perceive what the thing is, which it is 
intended to denote or indicate. At first it was a little confu- 
sing to follew the learned Professor because of the conven- 
tional meaning which has come to be attached to the words 
thought-form, thought-body efcetra by the new vocabulary of 
the Theosophists. But the words * Mind-model"' “thoughc- 
designs " and “© thought specification ” gave me a clue to 
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get at what Professor Larkin was aiming to express апа 
my fixing the attentions on his tdea and performing yóga- 
samyaina on that idea led me to an understanding of the 
truth which he was endeavouring to convey to his readers. 
This is my exposition of what I have been able to apperceive 
in the process adopted by me to fix at what he means by 
“ mentotds” 

I take it that ~ Mentoids ” are nothing more nor less than 
the first operations of the priniordial Creative Mind. We call 
it Tejo-manas and Unmanas—the first being the negative, 
and the second, the positive aspect of the Original Creative 
Mind. The Sruti indicates it very well. In the cavity of the 
heart known as Anrähata is a sound, ѕађада, the vibrant 
waves of which form the Addsa or ethereal space which per- 
vades all-through, including electrons, trions and what not, 
The sum-total of its variations in octave is 21,600 in one 
‘One’ stands for the unit of primordial sound or sabdah. 
Within this unit of primordial sound known as Andhata sabdah 
(the eternal non-passive o> creative sound), is the fone of the 
sound called D/ivanih. This dhvanih represents the motif or 
the Unit of Dynamic force which sets the vibrant particles of 
the primordial sel’-creative sound in motion. 

Within this dhvanih or the unit of Dynamic force is what 
is called /yotih—“ the Light "—the primordial form of that 
creative light which is the cause of all material creation from 
trions and electrons to sun, moon and stars. Even thought- 
forms are composed of this light. It is from this “light” the 
original Creative Mind mikes all things that are made. All 
forms, be they subtle thought-forms or grosser forms of matter 
are made of varied and varying vibrations of this “light ” and 
are ultimately reducible to its primordial origin. This /yotih 
or "the creative light is the [ital Elexir or secret store of 
Energy which performs all wonders. The inexhaustible 
energy of the Sun as well as the comparatively inexhaustible 
light of the radium are both drawn fram this storehouse of 
Universal Energy. dt is the unit of vital Energy as the 
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“horse” is used as the unit of mechanical energy. It is а 
combination of the positive and negative aspect of the Original 
Creative Mind, as the potter’s clay is the combination in due 
proportion of the hardening substance ‘clay ’ and the soften- 
ing substance ‘water’. ‘Clay’ is symbolical of matter and 
‘water’ symbolical of the original creative Positive Mind which 
reduces all to a state of fluidity before impressing the harden- 
ing substance with its name and form. 

The Positive aspect of the Original Creative Mind is 
Spirit, Its negative aspect is Matter. And the latest defini- 
tion of matter according to Advanced Science in the West is. 
“Matter is mode of motion” And all rhythmic, regulated 
motions are spiral іп form. Otherwise we cannot have that 
infinitude in the modes of motion which we find actually 
exists and is necessary for the onward progress of the World 
through evolution and involution. 

Within this creative light or Jyotih is the original Self- 
creative Mind which is the origin and cause of this Universe 
and all there is on it. The Sruti says that this original mind 
is capable of all the three-fold acts of creation viz., that of 
creating, sustaining and destroyiag all forms. And yet what 
is this all powerful Mind? It is only a Name! It is Anirva- 
chaneeya—a thing of which nothing definite, such as it exists 
or its exists not, can be positively asserted. For if one comes 
to perceive it by the Higher Intelligence which merely uses it 
as the potter uses his wheel to fashion pots of various forms. 
it is realised as nothing more tkan the Law of Polarity which 
sets the opposite poles in action to mcve towards each other 
and rushing into one another's arms as the lover and the 
beloved rush to realise the light of joy ; and causes repulsion 
when they are not oppositely mated. It is the unmanifest 
cause of attraction and repulsion and as a consequence, of the 
Law of Attunement. But this Original Creative Mind, this 
divinity which manifests itself as the Law of Polarity and Law 
of Attunement is not eternal though comparatively so and 
ong lasting. For, it merges in its own cause * the Magnetic 
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Centre of intinitude” which is the Magic Circle of My Holy 
Mother whose centre is everywhere and circumference no- 
where." 

The Sruti says: " Тан mano vilayam yate tat Vishno 
Paramam Padham.” That in which this self-active, self- 
ereative mind merges that is Vishnu (the All-pervasive), 
the Supreme State. 

It will thus be seen that the first operations of the Original 
Creative Mind are three-fold in action, as all things perfect 
are three-fold. It creates, sustains and destroys and itself 
merges in a cause indicating that it is both producer and pro- 
duct. While it produces the universe it is itself the product 
of something which is higher, greater and more powerful than 
itis, What Professor Larkin designates ‘mentoids’ therefore 
are but single aspect of the Original Creative Mind whose first 
operation are three-fold. And all creative acts are three-fold 
in action. 

Professor Larkins ' mentoids and electrons’ it would ap- 
pear are confined to what is called three dimensioned space. 
But there is a fourth dimension of space which pervades all 
through its other dimensions, Jength, breadth and depth, which 
I would here take leave to describe as the magnetic centre of 
space whose magic circle is all centre without a delimiting 
circumference. The first operations of the Original Creative 
Mind (which abides and works within ‘ the creative light? or 
Jyotih as the potter lives and works in the midst of the clay 
which he fashions into all shapes and forms,) is in the four 
dimensioned space and not—the three-dimensioned space. The 
comparison of tbe original creative mind to the potter is in 
one respect misleading for the Original Creative Mind is not 
the efficient cause as the conceiving potter is. It is only the 
co-efficient cause as the hands of the potter and the wheel 
which he uses to fashion his wares are. ‘This distinction must 
be carefully borne in mind if Professor Larkin's “ mentoid " is 
not to lead one to further confusion. 


PURANANURU. 
Ly Dx. G. U. POPE, m.a., D.D. 
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Tur Drum. 
An intcresting song has been preserved (See Pura Nanuru 

50) composed by the bard .Moctkirawir. One day he had 
wandered into the courtyard of the palace, —perhaps the palm 
wine, or the richer juices that the )'üvazar had brought from 
over the sea, bad proved too strong for him ;—at any rate, 
he saw the richly ornamented and cushioned couch on which 
the royal drums were usually placed. lhese had been re- 
moved to be cleansed and anointed, and he threw himself on 
the unoccupied bed, aud fell fast asleep, in which state he was 
discovered by the king. Now the courtiers, who were jealous 
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of the royal favour he enjoyed, gathered around, anticipating 
the condign punishment of the intruder, who had transgressed 
so sorely the rules of palace etiquette. But the kindly-hearted 
king standing over the sleeper took up a fan with which he 
smilingly cooled his brow, and watched over him till he awoke 
This is commemorated in the following very natural little 
lyric :— 
STOLEN SLUMBERS. 

* They took thé drum to wash, and I meanwhile 

Resigned myself to slumber on the couch, 

With peacock feathers and with gems adorned, 

And with the glorious wreath теп set on brow 

Who go to storm the strongholds of a foe.’ 

The couch was softer than the sea-foam pure,—- 

On which uawitting I had cast myself. 

I slept, and when | woke above me stood 

And awful form before whom f»emen flee. 

I trembled, but he gently waved the fan 

Above me—bade me sweetly slumber on. 

Surely 'twas not to win applause from earthly bards, 

But that the deed might echo loud in higher worlds! 

There was a curious mixture of ferocity and coarseness, 
with gentleness and chivalric courtesy, in the deportment of 
some of these rugged old worthies of the Tamil lands! 
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To the Pandiyan king, ‘Maran-Virhthi’, who died at 
Kidagaram, by the‘ Lame poet of Aiyür.' ° 

If waters surging rise in floods, there 's no defence! 
If fire shall rage, no power can guard the life of man ! 
If winds grow fierce, no strength resists their might! 
If Pandyan King, in glory great as these, should say 
In wrath, * I share no more the pleasant Tamil land 
With other kings", and going forth to war, should 

claim 

The spoils as tribute due, those who submissive yield 
And give what he demands shall live devoid of fear ; 
But woeful, woeful, is their lot who lose his grace. 
Like ants emerging from their mound of ruddy clay 
Wherein in.swarms minute and mighty they toiled 

long, 
One single day they giddy whirl, then perish quite. 
LII, 
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t He is also sung of by Maruthan I]anayanáf. 

* Also called Atyir Kivar and the ‘ Lame one of Uraiyiür. 

See 228, 314, 399. 

He sang of Killi-valavam, the Coran, who fell at KULA MUTTAM and 
of 3àMiN chief of томві; a dependant of the former, 
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Addressed to the same king as the proceeding, bv Maruthan- 
„Ца Naganar. (the following verses very vigorously depict 
the Horrors of war and the desolation ít causes.) 

As wheu a tiger, dwelling on the mountain crest 
That rises o’er the abodes of dreaded Gods, 
Lusting to taste the flesh of herds that roam tne plains, 
Wakes from slumber in his dusky den, and straight 
With smoothered roar, collecting all his powers, 
Selects his prey, and siezes where he lists,— 
So thou, O Pandyan king, didst rush to slay the kings 
Of Northern lands, and desolate their plains 
On mighty chariots borne.— 
If such the war thou 'rt bent on waging now, Oh! who 
In ali this mignty world are in such piteous case! 
Once in eaoh village fragrance of the food prepared 
Breathed over every fertile field girt by the laurels 


green ;— 

And shrines, where sound of praise was heard, with 
worshippers 

Were filled ;—But now the Gods have fled their ruined 
homes, 


And in those old abandoned halls the speckled fowl 
From out the forest lay their eggs in pits, wherein 


The hoary fathers of the hamlet played their rustic 
games. 
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To the Céran, Mantharam-Ciral-irum-porrai 
by Porunthil Ijam Kiranar. 


This short poem is remarkable for the very noteworthy 
appreciation of Kabilar's verses. [Ср. 174, 10 @итшштвтеўФ 
ssaa. | 

Upon the pearls that glisten amid the sands of the 
shore,— 

On the lofty terraces whence gleam Of gems is reflected 

Where damsels with shining bracelets dance 

Thou who didst remove the distress of Vilangil, res 
plendent in beauty, 

O Porraiyan, lord ef elephants that hold the field, and 
of swift steeds,— 

If on thy Glory we dwell, the song shall never end ; 

If it be curtailed, thy praise can ever worthily be shewn, 

By those like us of bewildered mind, 

Yet, in this flower-crowned worid where sons of light 
and glory have been born, 

It is hard not to take our place. 

Thy victory shall be sung even by me who say: 

« ' Twere well if Kapicar were here, 

The bard, who sang in verse condensed yet beautiful, 

With learning filled, with glory crowned ! " 


—— 


" AGAMIC BUREAU NOTES" 


A comparative Prosody of the Dravidian Languages by 
My, Кајавеѓан! Ras, В.А. 


We are greatly indebted to the South Indian Literary Institute for 
the publication of the first part of the original work above-named dealing 
with what had hitherto been neglected by our Tamilian scholars a 
comparative study of the prosody of the Tagilian languages. ‘The 
author's labour in this unexplored and (marketably) unprofitable region 
is worthy of the veneration all those who love our vernaculars. We 
hope that his spirit of self-sacrifice in this matter will continue for ever 
to prompt him to publish the other parts of this work at an early date 
and .stir up our scholars to Co-operate with him and conduct similar 
searches in this sfield. 


We have to thank this learned author for writing this dissertation 
rn English and affording opportunities even to those who never read 
Telugu or Canarese for understanding the essentials in those prosodies 
which correspond with Tamil formulae of prosody. The Malayalam 
grammar being of very recent origin, the author seems to have omitted 
to make any mention of the same in his treatise, 


Apart from the introduction and the concluding remarks we have 
three sections in the book which deal with i‘ Gànams and metres’, the 
i Prasam' and the vadi. We ought to congratulate the author for his 
statements that these elements of Telugu prosody throngh they may 
retain sanskrit names аге but the evolved specimens which were origin- 
ally Dravidian. But what were their original Telugu names and how 
far the sanskrit influence was exercised over them are points which are 
left untouched by the author. Had the Tamil, Telugu and Canerese 
had al! one comm:n source for their respective metric elements ? I think 
the application of the analogy of the source of languages cannot be 
safely done here. 


With due deference to the learned author, we have to differ from 
him in some of the points regarding the Tamil prosody dealts with by him. 
Some cf the errors seem to have been due to the author's not realising 
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the two distinct stages of the Tamil prosody,* tne orthodox and the 
liberal views of metrical calculations. 


During the Sangam ages when the Tamil poetry had no influence 
of the sanskrit metrics the symbolic forms of the metrical formule, were 
paramount. After the abolition of the third Sangam, we have the 
musical school of the Tamil metrics gradually evolving till we have in 
our religious literature an open preference of sound to symbols, «. g. 


“ale аў Le Queer Cwis! i)e wa» 
Lu LL. Sem D oyl bju rue gen.” 


Herein ‘Ques’ is not a ‘yasr’ as the form appears to be but 


only a жоот as рег the sound. In the orthodox prosody, the almost 
only test to look into the correctness of the metrical composition is the 


gor, but in the liberal poetry of Tamil metrics, the musical baiance of 
each foot in its relation to the others in that line and those correspond- 
ing to it in the following lines have to be caretully observed. 


The above illustration from Appar’s Devaram will show that 
a laguvu iv the beginning of a foot though symbolically is such is a 
guruvu in sound, lt is only in excellent viruttam poetry in Tamil. We 
can trace regular accents and scan the lines as we would in English. 
But in Sangam works like Nàladiyar such a task would be futile. 
Again we have to differ from the learned author in his expression that 
Nirai is dissyllable. Like Ner it is also a single syllable ef another 
variety and in Tamil (not even in English) there is no criprion that a 
syllable should contain a single letter or a single vowel. 


Be the Prasams and Vadi, the Ethugai and Mo:ai of Tamil or the 
rhyme and alliteration, we have to say that in the orthodox Tamil 
prosody, their significance was practically little. In some Sangam works 
you cau lind some poetry here and there which pay little regard to the 
rhyme or alliteration, In conclusion we have to state that the treatise 
is on the whole admirable and the tables given 'n pages 4 and 11 of the 
book are really splendid. 


е 
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Lectures by Swami Vedachalam.—After leaving Calcutta on 
the 7th of May, Svámi Vedācha!ıu visited many important places of 
Northern India. Оп ac ount of his short stay in each of those places, 
he could not deliver long lectures, but was only able to see some 
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prominent men of those cities and hold with them long or short conver- 
sations as time and circumstances permitted on the antiquity of Saiva 
religion, its history, and its peculiar philosophic aspect. It is very 
gratifying to note that his conversations with the learned men of the 
north proved very fruitful, as most of them were convinced of the truths 
of Saiva religion and began to feel a real interest in the study of its 
-philosophical works. Conversations of this character were held at 
Benares, Haridwar, Dehra Dun, Muttra, Brindaban and Bombay. In 
one of his conversations with Mr. Balamukhunda, в. 4. and others of the 
Arya Samaj at Brindaban. he went right into the subject of Siva Linga 
and its worship, and how it had been preceded in the times of Rig Veda 
by the worship of sacrificia! fire—the natural ‘inga or symbol of God, 
the all blissful Sivam. Mr. Balamukhunda said at the end of the svàmi's 
discourse that his eyes had been opened just then to see the real meaning 
of Sivalinga and that he could say nothing against the worskip of the 
sacred symbol. 


At the earnest request and kind invication of Mr. C. Ekámbara 
Mudaliar and his learned wife Panditba Srimathi Anda] Ammal, the 
svami went to Secunderabad and delivered there and at Bolarum a 
series of five lectures which were all attended on every occasion by a 
large audience and listened to with much interest. The details of 
which are as follows : 


On the 27th June he delivered a le-ture on * Devotion to God.’ 

On the 29th of June, on ‘The nature of Individual Soul.’ 

On the 1st of July, on ‘ The worshipping of God through symbols.’ 

On the 3rd of July, on ‘ Saint Sundaramürthi and Manickavacagar.,’ 

On the 6th of July, on ‘Saint Tirujiianasambandha and A ppar.' 

Besides these lectures, two very interesting and long conversatios 
were held on the 4th and sth of July, when a number of learned men 
assembled, put many intricate questions on most of the vital problems 
of philosophy and received from the svami apt, briet anu illuminating 
answers and in the end expresssed their entire satisfaction at pertinent 
answers most intelligently given by the svami. 

And on his return to Madras on the 11th July, he was most grate- 
fully received by the members of the Royapet Subramania Saiva Sabha 
and a lecture was arranged by the lutter at Ranade Hall, Mylapore on 
the aoth July, when the Svini gave to the large audience іп the form 
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of along impressive lecture the interesting details of his travels in 


Northern India. 


2 
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The Tamil Language.—Under the auspices of the Triplicane 
Hindu High S:hool Tamil Sangam a lecture was delivered on 1st Septr. 
19'3 at 6 p т. in the School Hall, by Mr. P. Sambanda Mudaliar on 
the means of improving The Tamil Language. The Hon'ble Mr. 
Justice T. Sadasiva Iver presided. The lecturer in the course of his 
address said thatin ancient days it was the language of the country 
and of the ruling power and authors were richly rewarded by the kings. 
At present it was not so. They were neglecting the language even in 
the new course in schools and coleges helped the students to neglect 
the language. In conclusion he said that they must improve the langu- 
age by the publication of rare books such as dramas novels and school 
readers containing moral stories and extracts from classics. The 
chairman in concluding the proceedings observes the Tamil was a 
language current even before the Aryans entered India and was not 
derived from Sanskrit but it derived and assimilated Sanskrit words. 
The language, no doubt, was insufficient in its alphabets but he would 
suggest the introduction of Raman script to remove the defect. He 
deplored the actions of some of the muts who would not give men 
access to their books and thus bring about the destruction of some 
of the most. important literary books. In conclusion he approved the 
methods suggested by the lecturer to improve the language. With the 
usual vote of thanks to the chairman and the lecturer the meeting 


terminated. 


+ 
+» 


The Saivite Elementary School.—We are glad to hear that 
the Chennai Sivanadiar Thirukkuttam, which is one of the tamous and 
largest Saivite societies of Southern India and has travelled over 200 
sacred shrines, is now diverting its attention entirely towards imparting 
raligious and secular education to children. Besides having established 
a Tamil Library it has started an Elementary s:hool. The school was 
started a year ago with only 10 boys and it now consists of 60 boys 
and has been placed under the management of a Sub committee with 
M. R. Ry., C. Wengu Pillai, Avargal, Retired Deputy Collector and 
Hony. Magistrate as its President and M. К. Ry, К. Chinnasawm4 
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Pillai Avargal, в. А. as its Secretary. А very rapid progress of the 
school is expected. 


+ 
* +*+ 


When the sword is rusty, the plow bright, the prisons empty, the 
granaries full, the steps of the temple worn and those of the law courts 
grass-grown ; when doctors go afoot, the bakers on horseback and the 
men of letters drive in their own carriages, then the empire is well 
governed.—C hinese Proverb. 


* 
+ + 


GLIMPSES OF TRUTH 
from various sources. 
Restlessness and discontent cannot change your lot. 


* 
+ + 


Never allow your energies to stagnate if you wonld be happy. 


Conscience is the heart's secrct Court of Justice. 


* 
* © 


Go out into God's world and live your life for others. 


* 
* 9 


* A man caunot speak to his «on, but as a father ; to his wife, but 
as a husband ; to his enemy, bnt upon terms ; whereas a friend may 
speak as the casa requires, and not asit sorteth with the person ". 


—Bacon, 


* 
+e 


Merriages are made in Heaven, yes; a true marriage is made in 
Heaven—tbe Heaven witnin the hearts of the man and the woman. 
Love is the god that unites the man and the woman, Love is the only 
God that conjoins them in True Marriage. 


* 
+ * 


I have learned to seek my happiness by limiting my desires rather 
them in attempting to satisfy them.—John Stuart Mill. 


* 
* * 
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“The 3oth anniversary of the Tuticorin Saiva Siddhanta Sabha 
will be (D.V.) celebrated on the 20th, 2:st and 22nd December 1913. 
Sriman S. Sabaratna Mudaliar, Dy. Fiscal, Jaffna, and the author of 
“ The Essentials of Hinduism in the light of Saiva Siddhanta ” has 
kindly consented to preside on the o:casion, Many profound scholars 
in our Philosophy will deliver lectures. A lady's Confereuce will also 
be held. 

All interested in our philosophy and in the comparative study of 
religions are cordially invited to be present on the above dates. 


* 
ж * 


A REVIEW. 

We have to acknowledge with thanks the receipt of a beautifully 
got up album of the Atank Nigrah Pharmacy of Jamnngar Kathiawar. 
This notable institution is well-known and has always been doing 
splendid service to humanity in general. As an indigenous institution, 
it occupies the foremost rank in our Ayurvedic world and it is a 
pleasure to see the institution thriving so well. The album gives one 
an exact idea of the working of The Pharmacy. The Album leads with 


the potraits of our most gracious Imperial Majesties. 


* 
» + 


LIGHT OF TRUTH 


OR THE 


Siddhanta Dipika & Agamic Review 


A Monthly Journal devoted to the Search for Truth as revealed 
ta the Ancient Hindu Mystic Philosophy known as the 
Saiva Siddhanta or Agamanta and in the Tamil language. 


ъъ 4 
Vol. AV. APRIL 1914. No. 4, 
KODIKKAV! 


OF 


ST. UMAPATHI SIVACHARIYAR. 


[This is another short treatise forming one of the fourteen 
Siddhanta Sastras in Tami]. Our Saint was put out of caste 
by the Chidambaram Dikshitars of whom he was one, for 
partaking of the remnants oí food eaten by his guru, Marai- 
Јпапа Sambanthar, whom Le addresses іп his Vina t’enba. The 
time for performing the Brahma Utsavam of the Temple ap- 
proached, and the Tillai priests tried tc hoist the flag on the 
Dvajastambha ; but it could not be tied. God appeared to 
the Dikshitars in their dream and they were told that the flag 
will go up only if they ‘brought back our Saint. Our Saint 
lived in a bam!et of Chidambaram, which is on.the other side 
of the Railway Station where his Samadhi can be scen even 
to day, called Korravankugi. The priests repaired to him 
Urought him back on their shoulders and prayed to him that he 
máy be pleased to hoist the flag. These verses were then 
composed. ] 
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SAEGAGEGEG Опел oui Gunnery Qu efig Carer 

OmhsGQuefgy Amang aii тти) 5 

OsehlsGudy GapsgaC says Sus SQ в 

«е5 pu amer & 0.19.5 Gorgas gen Ger. 

Light dwells with darkness in same place 

One does coneeal the other when strong, 

And yet darkness can't prevail. 

The Light of light of souls though shines 

The soul is plunged in Trimala, 

So that the soul may Grace attain 

I hoist aloft the holy flag. (3 

NOTES 
Man's light is veiled by /asava and he cant see the Lighi of God 

shiming in hin on account of this- veil. But he need not despair. By 
undergoing Dikshà, and becoming stead-fast in the four paths, he can 
rub out the dirt. The hoisting of the fag, gasis Ose means in 
common paslance, making up one’s mind todoa thing and doit to the 
finish. The aspirant after spirituality should have this determination 
first. Otherwise all his efforts will be fruitless. The hight of God and 
evil inhering in man together is compared to the heat and moisture 
present in green wood. 

Qoran Cuno & Cin? a e sem Cor 

Sam mabGeeflQu Sista: si— yann aT 

Éurzame»eri Queso Жа Duda Canoe 

7 вл танта Gang. 

Which is the Sat of Sat, which Bloom ? 

Who is the seer ? Which is light 

In darkness sure, which night, Oh Grace! 

In all the earth that owns your sway, 

That Thou mayst know, in Tower's front, 

I hoist aloft the holy flag. (2) 

NOTES 
This sums up ће Padasthas. Satis God, the Bloonr Sivaizku, 

the Seer is soul, the light in darkness is the Sakala conditiqm of the 
soui, after evolution of the world, where though plunged in darkness, 
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the soul gains a Rttle light by its will, action and intelligence being 
roused (uti sepalers@). The right is the kevala condition. God 
is ever present in all through. His grace is invoked so that the seul 
may proceed onward. 

aréargidés wg argy O:céer eub 

Slésrqextanhw saren cuter —C sree 

SAF sie suo штер Cer 

GVs@ucem sisi Qamg. 


With speech and mind at any time 

His nature rare is hard to find. 

When seen too close, He dost appear 

As Ananya. His grace to get 

l koist aloft the holy flag. (3) 


NOTES, 
"L his brings out God's advaita relation to man. 


3/5 ©г S s) Gui 0. (р # si шт) maps s snap ss 
L9 exer (їр S. G ww Aua S. — Gere (up 55) 
Q uisu Ben Gex Quer aip S Amy 


Ken p ENM Ls ang. 


The letters five and eight and six 

The letters four and ‘ va’ and ‘si’ 

These in the heart well impressed. 

The soundless one and that with sound 

To manifest them without doubt 

] hoist aloft the holy flag. 4а) 

NOTES 
The five syllabled mantra is ‘Sivayanama”’; the eight syllabled is 

“От, aum Siváyanama ; the six syllabled is ‘Om Namasivaya’; the 
feur syllabled is ‘Om Sivaya’. The spoken syllable is said to be ‘ va’ 
and the unspeken syllable ‘si’, All these mantras have reference to 
the passage of the Yogi from the grosser to the more subtle of the 
avastas, which can be only understood by actual experience. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF TAMIL VIRUTTAMS 
By E. N. TANIKACHALA MUDALIYAR, Ba. 


VI. 
Sanna ViRUTTAMS. 

(1) Their Origin and our Tamil Religious works. 

Sanda Viruttams seem to have a later growth in Tami! 
than the ordinary viruttams. The analogy of a man learning 
music will hold good tn the case of the growth of musical poetry 
in any language. So it is highly probable that Sanda Viruttams 
crowned the progress of ordinary Viruttams. Unfortunately 
we have no historic literature in Tamil, and it is extremely 
dangerous to rely upon any of the traditions for fixing 
dates, or for drawing inferences useful for our purpose. It 
is in vain that we look for a clue, into our Saivaite and 
Vaishnavite religious works. Tirumalisai Alvar (msp ms 
штірелтӣ), the disciple ot Peyalvar may be treated as a contem- 
porary of Poigai Alvar, the first Vaishnavite Saint. A 
comparative study shows that Tiruvāçagam cannot be earlier 
in composition than Nammdalvar's Tiruviruttam. So ай our 
saints belong to an age in which viruttams considerably 
advanced and progressed. Тһе very name Amistad isi 
implics that it was the first kind of sanda-virattam introduced 
in our literature, and it was subsequently occupying the 
eminence which Kattalai-Kaiitturai possessed over ordinary 
viruttams. 

‘There seems to be a sort of dark gap between the death 
ef Tiruvalluvar, and the literary and religious renaissance 
during the time of our Tamil saints. [t may be due to the 
state of unrest of the Tamil country, owing to the conflict of 
religions, the Hinduism, the Buddhism and the Shamanam. The 
Shamanas, who are not exactly our Jains, se.m to have had 
supremacy in the language and the state after the downfall of 
Satgam. By the influence of Sambandamürti Nayanar and 
his Saivites, Shamanas seem to have been persecuted чиг 
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undue severity, and anything Shamana was condemned. If 
you look into the tenth stanza of every chapter of Sambandar’s 
verses, you will find some criticism, allusion, caricature, abuse, 
Curse, or caution against or prayer for the destruction of 
Shamanas. If any important Shamana literature existed in 
our country prior to Sambandar, which may throw light on the 
problem of the origin of sanda-viruttams, the Saivaite move- 
ment would have surely tried to destroy it owing to the 
religious fanaticism. So it is impossible to guess the exact 
period when and by whom Sanda: viruttams were first introdu- 
ced in our language. 


The period of Tamil Saints seem to be a highly creative 
period for viruttam compositions. In 7evaram (Сват), the 
forms of the poetry of Appar seem to tread on beaten tracts. 
In this respect, Sambandar's poetry is radically the opposite. 
There is some original musical artifice or other in almost all 
his poems, and his inventions are mostly puzzling. If there be 
any esthetic ideal in poetry it is realised in Sambandar’s. In 
Sundaramürti Мауапаг, we find rather an excessive fondness 
and partiality for sanda-viruttams, and the percentage of non- 
Sanda-Viruttams in his work is very small. He seems to have 
followed Sambandar's foot steps in inventing new models of 
Sanda-viruttams suitable to his new models of music. 


(ii) The Popular idea of Sandam—its real spirit. We 
have heard Pundits talking arbitrarily of ev, sarar, sara, 
gu еіс. So far as we hear of them, these categories do not 
appear to have been based upon any systematic scientific 
foundation, whatever might have been the fact at the time of 
their original introduction. "These names- simply mislead us, 
and at best they appear to be classifications of certain sounds 
vaguely suggesting nameless parodies. This method rather 
displays the ignorance of the real secret of Sandam, than 
throwing any clear light on it. Instead of facing the difficult 
problem, this method of denomination merely beats about the 
bush. 
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Sandam is the outcome of the harmonious rhythm, pro- 
duced by a regular arrangement of regularly measured feet. 
But what is the standard of measure is the real crux of the 
problem. The rules for the measure of māttirai in our 
orthodox grammars will be applicable here only with necessary 
modifications. The music of Sanda-viruttams tolerates a 
greater measure than that which is allowed at ordinary times. 
A fraction of the unit (Mattirgi) is one too keen to be distin- 
guished in Sandam. Fractions of the unit get a sort of stress 
after short vowel sounds and thus they are enlarged in sound 
and get the value of an additional unit; but after long vowels 
which have a higher pitch in sound, they get no stress and 
their sound wanes almost to a zero, and so they are rejected in 
our calculation of mattirai ina given foot. The following 
example from Z'iruchanda Viruttam will show that the regular 
measure of each foot depends upon this criterion and not upon 
that of our orthodox grammarians. Each foot but the last in 
a line of the following stanza containing three mattirai's and the 
mattirai of each letter is marked in the first and the last line of 
the stanza:— 


Pha, 


3 = 2+1 2+1 1+1+1 2+0+0+1 I++! I+1+1 
ye em waif ишиц " eps aha р 


2+0+1+2 +о 
атєў шті. 
а 
з=2+1 241 1414114141 2401 FIFI 1414142 
ES етш eases бехет wie ton 55 &6 7 


The last @sfeos ог the long vowel sound іп the end of 
every line is а sort of musical stroke without which the end 
will be blunt. In all Sanda viruttams this long vowel ending 
(Gafl@s) is found in its purest state orina slightly modified 
form. It will be evident when we analyse. 
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VII. 
Tue Various KiNps or SANDA VIRUTTAMS. 

When the numbers of models in each type of non-Sanda 
Viruttams of five or more feet are small one may naturally 
think that the numbers in the corresponding Sanda-Viruttams 
must be smaller. But the fact seems just tke opposite. The 
rules of Sandam never acted asa restraint on our poets and 
the models herein are comparatively larger. As the author 
Viruttappaviyal says. 

Alem втш fig. шите в (mul 
© 19.57) wpis QulCwnnr 
Gun) 505 #55 (oD dude Gear 
Qumflar (er 85 оН s. 
suu ат т s 05/9 Sage 
5M DD #55 e өш 
е9. Quer wasg vow Gunrilurs ess 
SFA 5:5». Cuntsgy Garer ev. 

The metre of the above stanza found in Саш srunsa 
of Sambandar, seems to be the only one in Octa-metric Sanda 
Viruttam which is not formed by doubling any model ofa 
Sanda-Kali-Viruttam. 

Remove the second or the third foot (Cr) of this stanza 
and put it side by side with an heptametric Sanda Viruttams 
(an imitation from Sanskrit) known by the name of (uesfiorevis) 
Manimalam, and the necessary inference would be, that the 
former evolved frcm the latter. From Viruttapaviyal may be 
quoted here the rule for the structure of the latter which by 

itself forms an illustration of the rule :— 
505516079) rem Lr omeperd (85 
Garmer p 9enms Pour 
{гю 255 ES; UDO (p teo $i рабт лу 
{е®штаў тт psn 
Germsa epar yoona fena 
qoan ange psa ! 
aA 596 ai Gers eei 
иєкћіспе) Que р en guai. 
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The beauty of the above model is partly due to the'arran- 
gement of feet; it. is one which preserves vendalai throughout. 
This is the reason why Kamban uses G gargari also as the first 
foot for it does not interfere with the sær in a line, but on the 
other band givés a better melody in the following ueefluse 
SG 5 uo. 

@#,5ейеюо Guig weadars efie n 
єўөю!ә(2итт& eres uS &$ О! ти!) 

є $ sera». (uus ptg. uu &т (Фед лу 
G whet m Oaara и етет 

u$ 569690 ей Ө царі 67 0 acr acre) 
SH рет ш еже. Јел ерат) 

sms eS uS п Gusrer 
emen vig Qsan.” 

It is Kamban who studied best, the artifice of Sandam 
music, so much so, that he was able to invent successfully some 
models in his Ramayanam which seem to be unknown to other 
authors ; we find also a soirit of criticism reigning behind the 
veil of his creations. 

According to the musical calculation of müffirat (rejecting 
the consonantal sounds, which lose their pitch for want of stress 
whether they come after long or short vowels), Manimalam is 
a stanza containing seven feet having 5,3, 5, 3 5, 3, and 4 
mattirai's respectively. An inverted arrangement with a little 
longer sound in the end, one of Kamban's inventions, puzzles 
even the author of Viruttapaviyal. The stanza quoted below 
seems to be based upon a converse of the Maqmrmalam principle 
and its metrical arrangement consists of feet of 5, 5, 3, 5, 3 5, 5 
mattirais respectively in a line;— 

bo ter nO sr $e) wrevaren (35 
Qis iws a». 5G nit 

Cu@e api& sla) аш ©ғде pras 
Gabe». Фшт®ер e$ & 95 


* The arrangement of Nasals in the above stanza, gives rise to an 
aural illusion of a change of metre when, for the first time, we-read the 
last line of the stanza,though the line is really as perfect as the previous 
three, 
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SY овд Сет Dis Бетел 56) 
att 4; Ass Sm (oco gy лут 

any Ситат рш што exc Gs 
sad eu Geri Sener. 

Including this converse (if it may be so termed) of mani- 
malam within the manimalam species we have three other 
main divisions of the heptametric Sanda viruttams, Of them 
akin to this species is Mattakokilam (»85G тте) which is 
worthy of its name, The metrical arrangement is of feet con- 
taining 3, 4, 3, 4, 3, 4 and 5 mattirais respectively. Example 

шев og mA ofi e) ai@an uw” 
таи итфр&1_єї e»ex pu 
tang meag 19° 49 ammi) gui 
2050 beans of OSC uaa 
Sass ange edu: Qu zug 
smu Cumsui* Qugauter 
ga», өтту yoo (Әшен Яго 
Sel тъст VengujC or, 
The third is the species immortalised by Tirumazhisai Alvar 
(fuil meum pant). Thiruchanda viruttam, (or The Sanda virut- 
tam) is the first species of Sanda viruttam in our literature. 
It is known by the name of Suganthi, and its characterestics 
are very simple. It consists of seven feet of three mattirais 
with a long vowel sound, at the end of the line, super-added, i e. 
the last foot is one which contains five maàttirais. With it 
may be associated many groups of Sanda viruttams in six, 
five and four feet. So we nave six footed Suganthi. The five 
ooted Suganthi is known by the name Sent. The Manorama 
which contains an alternate arrangement of short and long 


* An Example of consonants not gettirg a stress, and -thus losing 
their pitch even after short vowels. This is a rare phenomenon which 
occurs when a like consonantal sound preceeds or follows one of the 
same or similar Qerb. The Sandam being a patent music which 
fixes the length of each foot in a line (ie. the length ef sound in it) the 
artifice of omission of coasonants for poetical purposes, was though: by 
our authors to be unnecessary. 

2 
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vowel sounds іп the second, third and the fourth feét is one 
form of the Suganthi in Kali-viruttams. 

In the heptametric Sanda viruttams, we have akin to the 
Suganthi, three sub-divisions of one species of viruttams which 
contain four mattirais in each foot with an additional long 
vowel sound at the end of the last foot. They are known by 
the names Manini, Kaviracha virachitham and Sattuvi which 
are defined thus by Viruttapaviyal :— 

“ aadar Cupa Ong Hear 
Qanrera) 0и ata? CarasCer 
onder unis. Los Curae 
814 e$ 01445 Gus pers 
Ser Cosm antaer © uufle»a, 
= Ое @1%@з7%................ 

Of the hexametric Sanda-viruttams, опу one species is оѓ 
a very complex structure. T'he illustrious specimen, the first 
chapter of Sambandamirthi Nayanar’s Tevaram has misled 
even the careful author of Virutapaviyal. He erred in thinking 
that it was of a very simple metre and framing its rule thus:— 

yA args vss ses 
one ApEn w 
Ceri) wamo ш 5,049 9 HIG 
mani Laru тю 
Сиз) epar m SiL. exea sj Curia 
Q sum uaflummusmu 
€ 5 Сает р seam Бета] 
(дөйт Gear Әитов. 
This is the rule which serves also the purpose of an illustration 
Forgetting the first chapter of Tirujnanasambandar’s for a 
moment, if we begin to scan this stanza itself, the fifth foot and 
the sixth are not exactly Cur and uaflesgsri respectively but 
Quurmacf! and Gur. There is no pause after Сит until we 
pass on to one more syllable. It is only this kind of scansion 
that is consistent with the reality in the first chapter of 
Sambandar, where pauses are consistent with the harmony of 
metre, music, and meaning. 
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The second error in the above rule is that which the 
author commits with reference to the second foot of the stanza. 
Though it is apparently made up of a "Gsige»saro & qose de" 
it is really a Gguresef and is equivalent to the fifth foot. 
This fact is made plain in the reading of the exceptional stanza 
quoted by the author “ sray se@sw Bap anashu штОет@ ейт! л 
we»z urgpo''* in which the second foot is a clear Gsurssef, 
In the first line of the fourth stanza of Sambandar, the fifth 
foot is a seJe&ernb similar to that which we expect in its 
second foot, and iu the second foot is a Сотова which is 
expected at the fifth foot. Throughout the chapter wherever 
the Sarasti appears it has the total sound of six mattirais 
whatever may be the indication of the symbols therein. The 
«=. eJertsru is not one made up of a long vowel with three 
short vowel sounds, but of two long vowel sounds and two 
short vowel sounds. 

The third error in the rule is the statement “ 52.709? 52m 
saida QuerCp, Gur apsr ay eners о.) The very first 
line of the (Csr@en.wQsaSwer) first illustration shows that it 
is not a fact; and it is doubtful whether the two Küvilams 
are of equal length in mattirai. Their lengths vary between 
four and five mattirais, and it is impossible to enunciate what 
musical law governs their variation. 

Even with reference to the first foot the rule does not 
seem to be accurate. “ 4 @amg)”’ is interpreted by the author 
himself as ** $229f wssn”. Nearly fifty per cent of the 
first chapter of Sambandar seem to be exceptions. The first 
foot seems to be only a »r427 and the last foot a Qsur. The 
second and the fifth foot seem to be practically the saine in 
the length of sound. Either of them may be QGsur&se? or 
adaos, but when a &-аўатавтш› appears, its second vowel 
gets a prolonged vibration of sounds and thus possesses the 
value of a long vowel (though not its sound in pronounciation). 
The third and the fourth feet are s.eJar» for which G surisi 


'* The nintb stanza of Sambandar's first chapter on ** $22.22" 
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sometimes occurs, "The number of mattirais in the respective 
feet can't be stated in the species with certainty. But we can 
give the probable arrangement to be thus :— 


3, б, (a or 5), (4 or 5), 6, (30r 4) mattirais repectively 
n the six feet of the stanza. It his not yet been traced out 
which variations can occur, when and by what musical laws. 


Other species of the hexametric Sanda Viruttam have a 
very simple structure. One of them is similar to the suganthi, 
or the Tiruchanda-viruttam type. It consists of six feet 
of three mattirais, with a long vowel sound superadded to 
the last foot in the line i.e., the sixth foot contains five 
таб (гат. 

There are three sub-divisions in the viruttams of four 
mattirai feet. Опе of them is Manini of six feet (* 52.209? » 
рр х-@ў®вп uD Os Ayta оте”). Another is its con- 
verse ('' g wry or mapa л вар igun (итер). Тһе 
third is of the intermediate class containing a mixture of 
онат and macheers. 


The last species is of the metre of “ * .yz& Gasp sug." of 
Tayumanavar, and of various familiar (long) quotations in 
our literature. It consists of six teet of five mattirai length 
with a long vowel sound in the end thus making the last foot 
one of seven máttirais, 

In Sanda Kalithurat, we have four species corresponding 
to the last class of our hexametric Sanda-viruttams. In the 
language of Viruttapaviyal they are as follows :— 

(i) “aiad ex рате uS sa» Би) riam epa D аду е? 

£5000 u PG pif ати рзю.. gm Mary uriia hea” 

üi) “Outs adores sdms Фер Carisa терт 

inh 1 тарат Qi inb eon...... T 
(Hi) '* Farms asf oD Cows unten Sof 505 
таяп бл EcL. uwiasnuás ej&éro 2555 69р. 
(iv) ^ 29064974 әтСит@ wut guli eder SO лп aua. s 
exu. 5G en aver OG ariei Core ugue д.” 
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There are four kinds of Sanda Kalithurai which consists 
of feet of four mattirais, and they are in the language of 
Virutapaviyal :— 
(i) “srana Amn (Оет muns sami tu 
maong Sancun њећ =? Gueram Qati ” 
(Ш) "5505 sassa sawa Guns i (пра: har 
- @22т8 sm Curi Gig Сеш @@ Garcin an рф gab." 
(üi) **9,5.2u9 exredl v adr misra apus 
Gupow was fuu virer pert uhun.” 
(iv) =7©еотов «má део werc* 5 Cpr Dw вте т 
wie» Vemuri umpari uss 2:2 ris rer 
(7915) &soaneu Ф pouar тәр) oud 
ure & Lau unua шетш ugifiur Gu. 
There is only one kind of Sanda Kalithurai which consists of 
feet of three mattirais with a long vowel sound in the end. It 
is known by the name of Qsesfl, [t is suganthi minus its first 
and the second foot. Three other species are given by the 
author of Virutapàáviyal and their structures may be examined. 
аратФет О sor Saag © sur Guriflapex Dev 
same 9 Or ander sre m GO sur 
Gurala ws)» цеейш #00 yurari 
Osta cot CuCs ugsu yig car. Tuer n. 
This seems to be one variety of еее дер. Probably 
its popularity with our famous poets demanded a special rule 
in Virutapaviyal. Here form seems to be more important than 
the length of feet, or the number of inattirais therein, which is 
not however discorded, Example :— 
Gar Quy Sater Фит®о uil Guevevrih 
еї gr plum sias snua DNS coy sm 
ma er vara тәй sem cara Ber aj dus: 
Carli gt MHL о en тр GSD Gp oa avr, 
The two remaining species of Sanda Kalithurai are connnected 
with Manindlam and Mattakok:lam (models of 25955545 
ams). Their rules * are respectively, 


* All rules in virutapavial are themselves illustrations for the iule. 
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If we keep the farmer side by side with Kamban's stanza in 
Nàgapàsa Padalam "gis 3ra»:o Guiig wadlars exfixr m SenwGwat 
& mGA uS ag 2 uro etc. '', we find the same form in it devoid of 
the last syllable (9 ғ) of the fifth foot and the sixth and the 
seventh foot. It is rather a mantmalam wherein we miss а 
цейштеѕтш and а © ил. 

Delate the first and the second foot of Mattakokilam 
and you will get the Sanda Kalithurai defined by the latter 
rule. So we find that almost all the characterestics of species 
of Sanda Kalithurai, and those of the lower ones Sanda Kali 
Viruttams may be expressed in terms of the higher. 

It will be unnecessary to dwell upon the twenty five kinds 
of Sanda Kali Viruttams in detail. Of them eighteen models 
are open imitations of Sankrit viruttams which possess differ- 
ent names. For seven models, no names were traced. These 
are neither logical divisions nor do they serve our purpose. 
Five species of Sanda viruttams depend upon the arrangement 
of vowels in certain places. There are only four models in 
which the forms of the first and the second foot are repeated 
respectively in the third and the fourth. In six models, the 
nature of the first three feet are the same. The Manorama and 
another model represent the spirit of Seni and Suganthi. The 
largest number of Sanda Kali Viruttams in our literature, is 
of the species which contains four-máttirai feet; and the 
peculiarity in most of them, is that they preserve vendalai * 


* pres 5070р DBS (Suena 
bos Gyori Asap uwani 
Breve stun bada enue. 
frau ustat #ийрвт av s.—Viruttappaviyal. 
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throughout the line. All these Sanda-Viruttams were recog- 
nised as established models during the age of Kamban. 


VIII 
CERTAIN ELEMENTS IN ГАМИ, SANDAM. 


Even though the word Sandam is of Sanskrit origin, its 
connotation in Tamil is not the same as that ia Sanskrit. Our 
language is an independant language, and does not belong to 
the Aryan group of languages. Our grammar was crystal- 
lized long before the Aryan invasion of Southern India. 
We had our own music and other arts which were all] then 
systematized (simple, though they may be). Then the intro- 
duction of the Sanskrit music, or Sandam in Tamil means 
not its translation or repetition, but a gradual assimilation. 
Hence in Tamil Sandam we find a preponderance of indigenous 
elements, 

The pre-eminence which Venba had in our language 
is due to its (5?) thafat which gave the best music that 
was not available in other kinds of (uz) poetry. An imitation 
means an indirect admission of the superiority of that which 
is imitated. So when our Tamil poets wanted to imitate 
Sanskrit Viruttams, they ought to have felt their superiority 
to venba, and so the best material in their possession vendalat 
was much used, and we find in nearly in eighty percent of 
Sanda viruttams, the /ha/ai of venba is maintained wholly, 
or in part. The same is the cause of there being a pre- 
dominant use of Qw¢a and sras$7 in Sanda viruttams. 

in Venba we have to look merely to the form of a foot ; 
where as in viruttams, the sound of a foot is essentially cured 
for. There is some meaning in the popular saying “ Appeal 
to the ear", to determine the propriety of any viruttam 
composition. It clearly suggests that, in viruttams, preference 
should be given to sounds and not to symbols. 

The difficulty in the way is twofold. The Sanskrit words 
that crept inte our language cannot properly be represented 
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by the Tamil alphabet. And the tendency in the beginning of 
the introduction of the Sanskrit words, is pronounce them 
in the way in which it ought to be done in Sanskrit and not 
inits Tamilised form. It is during this stage that viruttams 
began to evolve. Then the standard, in Tamil for measuring 
sounds, was too primitive and simple to be used for the 
complex Sanskrit sounds, and their different effects in music 
when they are eombined with the Tarnil Sounds, Even the 
theories of Viruttappaviyal have to be considerably enlarged 
and its exceptio probat regulam. The following seem to be the 
principles that underlie our medizval poets’ calculation in 
testing the regularity of sound :— 

І. A long vowel sonnd, or a short vowel-sound whose 
vibrations are prolonged by musical laws, has the value of 
two mattirais. 

If. A long vowel followed by one or more consonants 
bas the same length of scund as if no consonant followed it. 

IH. A short vowel followed by one or more consonants 
that take a stress on them in the course of the pronunciation of 
the foot. is equal in its length of sound to a long vowel. 

IV. A short vowel standing by itself, as a syllable or 
otherwise, and not being lengthened in the vibrations of its 
sound, or followed by a consonant which gets no stress (owing 
the adjacent arrangement of letters) is of one máttirai length. 

V. Two short vowel symbols that represent in Tamil 
only one short vowel sound of a Sanskrit ог a foreign word 
have only one māttirai. Example:—'*97" in “riso Sosre 
wr" should be treated as if it is a symbol of a single short 
vowel. 

The Tamil Sandam has also much to do with the arrange- 
ments of feet. The rythmic arrangement of regularly 
measured feet is one of its characterestics. We can't get a 
Sanda-viruttam at all, unless the arrangement of its feet is 
fit to be tuned to any pleasant music. This is the reason why 
certain arrangements of feet found in certain species are not 
to be found in others. When we find twenty five mode!s ~" 
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Sanda-kali-viruttam, we do not find half the number in the 
kalithurai and a fourth in the hexametric Sanda-Virutams. As 
we go on increasing the length of the stanza, the restrictions 
imposed by musical laws naturally increase, and herce there 
is a decrease in. the number of models in stanzas cf longer 
limit. In the period of growth of the Tamil-Viruttam:., masters 
of music like Sambandar, were able to invent any number 
of models as they please, without violating any musical law. 
The («v go) vina-breaking poems seem tè be of the following- 
metre :— 
арэтея 5 s Sa ou ser. erar & ami: geen 
шері_-ш p-s- m-5( аўто G7: mm 5:5] 
Ayeresava gil т © в-аЎоу-@1& єр s eter 
&(15-alier o- Li (8- S) -eS ? әл Tex (2v ene 
Garererena) втєўә®&шт-шеюєш-Ф (mi. Cora rs 
©гт gra-sa»L-(yig.-usnar Guias ar uo yahuar 
Saag штора Drogo eser еулет US eiu 
= 0510-5600 sen. -u] an -sV Qwea 020 7. 

If we believe in any such thing as 27224487 the above 
stanza would be a LAGæm issis maso; and its metre was 
partly adapted, modified or improved in Sundaramoorthi 
Nayanàr's famous sc 27ae*44, Sambandar's poems on $(ss 
арив * puzzles us as it represents a combination of two 
kinds of £alitturai neither of which are to be {ound any where 
else in our literature. Probably they belong to the period of 
birth of Tamil viruttams, and they became extinct in their 
period of growth ;— 

© љшптѕтш Q sumar) yshicn C aur = атш 
Simsia ISS Dens cutis, s agn rtg. 
@вит © жя Cgunmanw maler adani em 
Sart annt шац пау e» 5 e зашт 
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2+2+2 24242 I+14+2 241 2414,2 
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2+2 2-2 24+24+2 ++ IF IE PEE 1-4 1-49. 104-2 
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The general metre of the stanza, and the respective lengths 
of feet in terms of the liberal māttirai measure are noted 
above. The first stanza that precedes the one quoted above 
in Sambandar's Tevaram generally confuses the readers, but 
it will be found easy ifit is read in the light of the above 
scansion. 

The reason why we do not find a large percentage of 
such original inventions in the modern period of our literature 
is due to the fact that, after the age of our Tamil Saints, 
the musical Tamil ($&e»$24:») was getting itself more and 
more dissociated from -the (Q5) literary Tamil, and 
the rules of music were all gradually absorbed in the province 
of prosody. 


IX 
Tue Dirrerent PERiobs iN THE EVOLUTION OF 
TAMIL VIRUTTAMS. 

The Tamil viruttam literature up to the death of Kamban 
may roughly be divided into three periods, viz :— 

(1) The period of birth of the Tamil viruttams. 

(2) The period of their growth. 

(3) The period of their perfection 

Unfortunately, in the history of our literature, it is 
extremely difficult to fix the dates. To determine the age 
of any author, our old scholars would drag us even to the last 
yugam while our Christian missionary friends would make 
it as late as possible, and will try to prove that every 
good literature of ours came out of the teachings of the Bible 
in India. A modern Tamil Pundit is of the opinion that there 
was a change of three pole stars (i.e. three thousand years have 
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elapsed) since the time of Sambandar and supports his 
statement by the second;stanza of the famous “ Caym Q srah 
umser" in his Tevaram. It is the opinion of some that 
Sambandar belongs to the early part of the eighth century А.р. 
Leaving these controversial points of fixing dates to the 
experts in the ancient history of our literature, we may take 
the undisputed serial order of authors, and the periods of the 
evolution of viruttams may be divided by the aid of facts that 
we are able to trace, in their works. 

The first period may be stated to begin with the death of 
Tiruvalluvar, or two generations after the abolition of the 
last Sangam, and ends with the birth of Tirumazhisai Alvar 
(Sqguiploms gpn) This period extends for over four cen- 
turies. We have no direct evidence of anything that belongs 
to this period. Yet we have facts in the succeeding period 
from which we can infer almost fully the tendencies of this 
period, and the nature of its dead literature. The second 
period includes all the ages of all our Tamil saints the authors 
of Теуагат, Tiruvasagam, Nalayiraprabandam etc. and ends 
with Sekkizhar. This is :he longest period extending over 
six centuries. Jt may even be called the Religious period of 
our literature, and includes in it almost all the -'£(»e»»" 
The third period may be stated to begin from the birth of 
Sekkizhar and end with the death of Kamban. Kanda Purāņam 
belongs to this period which is the shortest of all and does 
not extend over one century. 

The First Period, as was observed, was one of reaction 
against the literary formalities of Sangam. The prosody 
of the Sangam grammar was slowly set at nought, and 
unlimited freedom was given to the poetic pen. Besides it 
was an age of confusion owing to the religious struggles 
which played an important part in the political careers of 
some of the states in Southern India. The study of Sanskrit 
was becoming a matter of necessity during this period, and 
the comparative study of Sanskrit, made our scholars to 
scrutinize the structures of the standard poqms (от). То an 
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eye which favours more the regular musical Sanskrit virut- 
tams, all the four standard types of poems may naturally 
appear irregular. To such a tendency we may trace the 
popularity of Gsr£szz, which ultimately means regularity of 
arrangement which played an important part in the deve- 
lopment of the various kinds of viruttams. 

It is very probable that «вт or the hyper-metrical pro- 
longation was added to Venba to make it a regular figure. 
Such an introduction is an indirect condemnation of the 
supposed irregularities. To us it may appear as an act of 
eccentricity ; and as we proceed from Sangam to this period 
we pass on from a cosmos toa chaos and from four recognised 
standards of гт to innumerable heterogenous mass of poetic 
compositions. 

The cultivation of music which was given preference 
to prosody, gave birth to poems of five lines, the last line 
being the burden of the song. We find some such poems 
even in Tirunavukkarasu Nayanar’s Tevaram. Магу of 
our saints have carefully evaded the giving of names to such 
poems. Merely the vez, or the mude of singing is indicated. 
These forms of poetry may be traced in the works of the 
Sangam, but the metre seems different there. If we compare 
any specimen of Sangam Kalippa with one which appears 
to be such in any work of a Tamil Saint, we find in the 
former a polished workmanship and in the latter a wild 
Juxuriant growth. Such growths were common during the 
period that preceded the birth of our early Tamil saints. 

In our religious literature we have the reminiscences of the 
tendencies of this period. It appears that various attempts 
werc then made to compose various kinds of poems which 
will appear very irregular to a modern cye. Some are such 
that we are quite puzzled in determining what class they 
strictly belong to. Some рост» appear to be viruttams, 
though they are not really so. In some which appear to 
be viruttams, we are able to scan cne or two lines in a certain 
mode, but in a subsequent line the same attempt fails. Some 
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stanzas admit two modes of scansion. Some seem to be 
Sanda Viruttsms, yet we find no Sandam in them. It is from 
the various decomposing and dying irregularities of the 
standard гт that the rocts of viruttam have absorbed materials 
for building up of its structure. 

The Second Period is that in which the various: chaotic 
models of poems that were growing into viruttams, were 
tested, tried or improved. lt is a period of probation for 
Tamil viruttams. Unfortunately our Tamil Saints, thovgh 
they were generally well versed in Tamil and Sanskrit, never 
cared for our literature fer se. Their eyes were mainly 
directed toward philosophy and religious reform. "They cared 
more for the morals of their fellow men than for their language. 
The purity of man and not the purity of language was their 
ideal. Their literary reform, if any, was incidental to their 
religlous preachings. 

Our Tamil Saints had a sacred duty in hand. Their 
sentiments were lofty vedic sentiments which naturally 
demanded proper corresponding modes of expression. They 
had much facility in express.ng their thoughts through virut- 
tams which are based on Sanskrit models. Old tltoughts 
may be expressed in.old forms of poetry, but new progressive 
thoughts required new vehicles of poetry; and so these 
circumstances were conducive to the growth of viruttams. 

As a devotee who prepares a garland for his favourite 
idol. selects the best of the available flowers, trimming them 
and tying them in grand wreaths, so every Tamil Saint seems 
to have felt that his poetic garland (*uruw?s") that was 
prepared for dedicaison to God, ought be one made up 
of the best forms of poetry available. Then, the standards 
of Sanskrit music, not those of Tamil orthodox prosody, 
were applied in testing the rhythm, melody or harmony of 
a poem. Hence in the hands of our Saints who seem tobe 
invariably experts in music, the viruttams that were born 
in the last period underwent many changes, and the changes 
were generally improvements. Some that could not be im- 
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proved and were found useless for their purpose, were rejected 
by them, and were thus doomed to perish: 

It is the popularity of the Sanskrit music in the Tamil 
country, and its blending with the then existing pure but 
simple Tamil music, that aided the Sanskrit models of virut- 
tams to creep into our literature unnoticed. When once a 
model of Sanskrit Viruttam enters our literature, it multiplies 
itself there like a bacteria in its favourite soil. Each of the 
models (originally imitated viruttams) underwent innumerable 
complex :uodifications, by the advantages of the environment 
here. We can easily trace connections between many appa- 
rently dissimilar models of viruttams in our language. 

This period may also be called the Religious period 
of the Tamil Literature. It is here that we find the grandest 
works of „the Jains or Shamanas. Chintámoni belongs to the 
early part of this period. ‘The poetic diction of CAoolamoni 
being in some parts similar to Kamban's, cannot, even by 
a century be earlier than Sekkizhar. Probably it belongs 
to the later part of this period. Between these two Jain 
monuments, we can arrange in a row our Saivaite and 
Vaishnavite Saints if that is not considered a piece of heresy. 

The Hindu religious movements that characterised the 
early parts of this period unconsciously imported models 
from Sanskrit, or so altered the then existing chaotic forms 
of poetry to a regular rythmic stanza form. The art of 
perfecting the models belongs to the later centuries in this 
period, though we find many perfect models even in Tiru- 
vasagam and the earlier works. To invent original poems 
like “ wrap” of Sambandar was not the general tendency 
of the age. 

When we leave our Tamil Saints to the later part of 
this period and the “ Elizabethan dawn" of our literature, 
we find the same tendency exhibiting itself in a different 
form. Various schools of religion or philosophy have sprung 
up, and they were mostly Asylums of religious brotherhood, 
These which subsequently became mutts, were started with 
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noble ideals. The lineal disciples of different saints propa- 
gated the doctrines^of their original guru. To cortinue 
the traditions of their masters, they imitated their models 
in praising the God Almighty. In so doing they knew that 
their matter would be inferier to those of our saints and so 
there was a tendency for a good selection and improvement 
of the forms of poetry available in the “Tamil vedas”. 
This is the reason why when we read Peria Puranam, the 
viruttams in it appear with a colour different from those 
ot our Nayanars or Alvars. 

Every stanza of Peria Purànam discloses an extreme 
care to balance the metre of a stanza with the thoughts therein. 
None but Kamban excels Sekkizhar in that respect. The 
artifice of uer, «game, are applied so beautifully in Peria 
Purdnam that we do not find even in a single stanza any 
savour of artificiality. It is this work that determined the 
course of modern Tamil Viruttams, for which Viruttappàviyal 
was intended to be applied by its author. 

Chilamani and Peria Puranam, lead us to our Golden 
age of viruttams. 

The Third Period : —During this period there was peace 
in the Tamil states ; and ‘rom the traditions we may infer 
that they were friendly w:th oae another and even inter- 
marriages were taking place between their princes. The 
Tamil poets were patronised in a large scale. Their number 
in each durbar was so large that every princess had one 
Vithwan as a part of her dower. The encouragement given 
to the Tamil Poets during this period was rather excessive. 
Any man who composes a few stanzas in praise of a baron 
or king, will become rich iu a day. Partly to prevent such 
abuses, and partly to raise the pundit standard, the poet Oftai- 
küttan, who was a very clever statesman, put all the 
Vithwans who came for rewards, ir the state prison, and 
sacrificed them once a year after their failure to answer 
his interrogatories. 

During this age more attention was devoted to the 
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literary aspect of every work. Music was fast ‘osing its hold. 
Poetry was not sung. as of old, but was calmly composed 
at home within a prescribed period. The Asu kavi was 
only one kind of poet, and not the only kind of poet. Hence 
much attention was paid to the prosody, and even the rules 
of music were understood in its terms. It is owing to this 
tendency the regularity of form of every model was scrutinised 
and attempts were made to make each kind of Viruttam 
perfectly regular, and analegy was playing an important 
part. When we read the stanzas of Kanda Purdnam we 
find their forms to be almost the same as those in Kamba 
Ràmàyanam. The authors had to guard themselves against 
the critics. [In the place of one Sangam, there were a large 
number of religious academies whose common purpose was 
to improve the Tamil knowledge]. Hence the authors’ course 
was always on thc undisputed beaten tracts of Tamil Virut- 
tams that gave the best melody possible. 

The two great epics of this period are Kanda Puranam 
and Ramayanam. As Sekkizhar paved the way for the perfec- 
tion of non-Sanda Viruttams, the author of Kanda Purànam 
paved the way for the perfection Sanda-Viruttams. In it, the 
melody of the Sanda Viruttams happens to be a neccessary 
concomitant of the simplest arrangement of feet. There is 
much grandeur іп its simplicity. This leads us to Kamba 
Катауарат which crowns the progress of Viruttams. 

KAMBAN AND VIRUTTAMS. 

Much had been written by eminent pundits on this Epic- 
Shakespeare of our language. “a@ssQuerayw ees: mes grain 
sue " is a fame which he is every respect worthy of. His 
mind and art may be compared only with those of any 
world-wide poet. When we read him after reading other 
authors, his verses are tinged with unspoken criticism of 
his predecessors and their models. Like a bee he gathered 
bits of sweet essence from all previous works of our language 
and constructed a magnificent honey-comb the Ramàyanam. 
Take any Viruttam or Sanda-viruttam of any author and 
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place it side by side with that of the same kind of his. and 
you will find a vast gulf between their ways of handling 
the same kind of stanza. Leaving aside the differenc- m 
thoughts, and such: other things that relates to the substance: 
of the poem, we find in Kamban a striking excellence in 
his manner of expression as he knows what form will just 
suit the expression of what sentiment. Besides, hi^ use 
of cunning artifices which delude our ears produce a splendid 
harmonious effect in music. 

Kamban handled all the best models of Sanda viruttams. 
Whatever he failed to use in Катауапат may be stated 
with a great certainty to be inferior types of Sandam, and 
they may be presumed to have been rejected by lim as 
useless for any lofty expression of feeling. It may even be 
stated that the sphere of modern Viruttams, lies almost within 
his Ramáyanam, and the prosody of Viruttams will aimost 
be identical with the prosody of the Viruttams of Kamban. 
For the modern Tamil student or a person who will hereafter 
attempt to compose any Viruttam, the choice of a model 
can find a place only in one that belongs to the third period 
referred to. To attempt a.poetic composition on the model 
of Viruttams that, became extinct during this period, will 
be as mad a task as that of writing a work in the chaucerian 
language. 

If Kamban modified the iorm of any Viruttam which was 
current during the third period, it may be presumed that 
it was a change for the better. Unlike Venba, the connection 
between the last foot of one line and the first foot of the 
next, is not quite strong in a Viruttam. From a musician's 
point of view, each line is a distinct member of the organic 
whole. Hence the main alterations that Kamban did in the 
form of Viruttams, were with reference to the first and the 
last foot of a line. Thus he indirectly curbed the function 
of vendalai which played an important part even beyond its 
jurisdiction. 


THE SAYINGS OF AUVAI. 


(MUTHURAL, QS»). 

By R. К. GUNARATNAM. р. л. 

(Continued from Vol. XII, No. 2). 
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An act of love once done, the good 
Returns unasked with promptitude, 
As from its head the palm as fruits 
Returns the water sucked by roots. 
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An act of love the good will keep 
As writ on stone in mcm'ry deep 
The bad forget it insincere 
As quick as m wks on water clear. 
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Youth gives no joys in poverty 
Nor wealth in life's extremit y. 
As flowers bloom, their season gone, 
Or beauty unwed sits alone. 
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The milk is sweet, tho’ boiled hot, 
The bad, tho’ loved. as friends meet not, 
Tho’ burnt to dust, the conch is white, 
The good, tho’ poor, are honest right. 
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А тап may work with ceaseless stress, 
But till God wills there 's no success ; 
A tree tho' growing high and strong 
Its fruits gives not in seasons wrong. 
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Who honour guard at risk of life 

Will they bend knee to foes in strife ; 
A pillar stone may split off straight, 
Will it bend under pressing weight. 
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As high as water lilies rise, 

As wide as studies knowledge lies, 

As great as penance past our weal 

As good as birth one's bent you feel. 
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To seek the good, and wisdom gain 
From words that glowing grace contain 
To praise their life, and live in peace 
At one with them will bliss increase. 
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To seek the bad, and list with care 
To words that are of virtue bare, 

To speak of them, and friendship keep 
With such will bring corruption deep 
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The water led to paddy fields 

To plants and grass nutrition yields 
Where but one good man lives will fall 
Refreshing show'rs on one and all. 
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Tho’ seeds, it is, that germ contain, 
Bereft of husk will sprout no grain ; 
A man, tho’ strong, succeeds but rare, 
Of help without if he stands bare. 
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" Thalai’’ is big, but “ maki] " sweet 
By form judge not of men you meet ; 
There bathe but few, tho' sea is wide 
While springs near by one's thirst subside. 
atac owns serie. (55 sara пц) 
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As turkey struts in foolish pride, 

And spreads its tail like peacock wide, 
Do they that lack in knowledge clear 
The poet's garb presume to wear, 
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Like broken stone, ог parted gold 

The bad their angry splits uphold, 

The goc 1 man’s wrath as smooth subsides 
As water split by arrow glides. 
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All things of value, beauty, wealth, 
With kindred sweet, and glowing health 
Accrue to one by Dé/y’s grace 

And part when off she turns her face. 


The Relation of Samkhya and Saiva Siddhanta * 
By Сб\уАМ1 VEDACHALAM 


While a widespread interest and a great attention 
animate the study of modern Vzdànta the Vedanta of 
Sankaracharya and other recent scholars and not the Vedanta 
of ancient Indian Sages and philosophers—much indifference 
and lack of real interest beset the study either of Samkhya 
or of Saiva Siddhanta. This hzs been mainly due to the 
dangerous dogmatism and intolerant bigotry of certain class 
of people in our country. Whatever might be the attitude 
of our sectarian philosophers towards Samkhya and Saiva 
Siddhänta, learned European scholars were not to be deterred 
from their endeavours to seek after truth but having made 
an immense sacrifice of their time and comforts they have 
brought to light the complete system of Samkhya and а 
portion cf Saiva Siddhanta by producing faithful translations 
of works on these philosophies and editing their original 
texts Thanks to their unrequitable services in this direction, 
for our eyes are now opened to see the hidden knowledge 
that had heen jealously guarded for many centuries by our 
own countrymen for fear of losing their prestige and feigned 
supremacy in all that concerns our life. 


Jt is an acknowledged fact to day that, of all the existing 
systems of thought, Sàmkhya is the earliest and the deepest 
fountain of philosophy from which all tie numerous streams 
of knowledge took their rise and flowed continuouslv up 
to the present time acquiring in their long course additional 
supplies of newer ideas from other sources. From Sámkhva 
arose tke grandest and the sublimest teachings of Bhagavan 
Gautkama Buddha—tle very essence of the Buddhist religion. 
From Samkhva was developed the peculiar mystic system 
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of Soul-culture, afterwards elaborated by Patanjali into a 
perfect treatise on yoga. From Samkhya came into existence 
such physical and metaphysical discussions as are seen in 
the Upanishads like Kena, Svetaswatara and Chandogva. And 
it was from Samkhya that the very teachings of Sri Krishna 
comprised in Bhagavad Gita, the widely read and highly 
venerated work, came into being. Not to say of the innu- 
merable other cults that derived their fundamental from 
Samkhya in the medieval and modern periods, almost all 
the philosophic knowledge of ancient times drew their suste- 
nance from the fertile source of Sámkhya. Not alone in the 
ancient times but even at the present day a study of the 
Samkhya philosophy is considered to be of the utmost 
importance to a profound scholarship in the critical learning 
of Vedic Sanskrit. As for the great regard in which it was 
held by the sages of the remote past it would suffice to point 
out that "in the first book of Mahabharata, Narada is said 
to have taught the thousand sons of Daksha the doctrine 
of final deliverance from matter, the surpassing knowledge 
of the Sdmkhya, and he is reckoned as one of the Prajapatis, 
or first progenitors of mankind." And of the rationalistic 
value cf this philosophy no one can better speak than Mr. John 
Da vies, M.a., the able translator of the Samkhya КагїКа, who, 
touching on this point, says: “The system of Kapila, called 
the Samkhya or Rationalistic, in its original form, and in its 
theistic development by Patanjali, contains nearly all that 
India has produced in the department of pure philosophy. 
Other systems, though classed as philosophic, are mainly 
devoted to logic and physical science, or to an exposition of 
the Vedas. It is the earliest attempt on record to give an 
answer from reason alone, to the mysterious questions which 
arise in every thoughtful mind about the origin of the werld, 
the nature and relations of man and his future destiny.” 

In addition to such opinions of impartial oriental scholars, 
| venture to lay before you subsequently certain facts and 
arguments for taking Samkhya as the only true philosophy 
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amongst the other five systems—the Nyaya, the Vaiseshika, 
the Mimànsa, the Yoga and the Vedanta. In the meanwhile, 
| wish to dwell a little upon a fact of great historical 
importance. 

Samkhya is the oldest philosophy in existence which 
records the nature and tendency of the people in the midst of 
whom it arose. To those of you who are acquainted with 
the critical works of such eminent critics as Prof. Dowden, 
Prof. Minto, Dr. Stopford Brooke and others, 1 need hardly 
say tl.at the work of a great man is like a veritable mirror in 
which is reflected the nature and tendency of its times. [n 
the same way Samkhya is the work of its times. Though the 
genius of Kapila gave an admirable setting and a definite 
shape to the Philosophic tenets that were current in his time, 
yet it cannot be said that they were freshly originated and 
given to the world exclusively ky him. Many centuries before 
the'time of Kapila learned men were occupied in investigating 
the nature and destiny ofthe universe and the mysterious 
relation in which the human beings stand to each other and 
to the world. Many centuries before, men of extens:ve know- 
ledge and profound reflection were giving currency to the 
thoughts which thev had matured in their secret dwellings in 
forests and mountain caves concerning the misery of humanity 
and the way in which to bring about an eternal deliverance of 
the soul from evil. These doctrines that were lyizg scattered 
here and there were brought into one coherent whole and 
made up into a complete system of thought by the great 
intellectua] capacity of Sage Kapila. The old proverb ‘that 
Rome was not ‘built ina day’ indicates the long and slow 
process through which a system must pass before it will reach 
its final completion. The philosophy of Samkbya must, likewise 
be considered as a typical mark of its time, as a monument 
constructed out of the crude materials supplied by the intel- 
lects of bygone ages. Professor Max Muller has, with great 
exactness of detail, spoken of the philosophic activity of the 
ancient day Indians in his last great work, * The Six Systems 
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of Indian Philosophy’ and 1 request you all to refer to it 
for an elaborate account of this point. Suffice it for my 
present purpose to say that Samkhya is the only system of 
philosophy which asa flaming torch throws a flood of light 
on the earliest mentai condition of our forefathers and opens 
to our view the hitherto concealed secret of their head and 
heart. And to a right understanding of the anci:nt Indian 
thought nothing can help us better than the system of Samkhya. 

But many of us—nay even all of us—are prone to attach 
great importance to a particular religion or to a particular 
form of philosophy to which we have closely adhered from 
our young days and to view everything else from our own 
stand point in face of all difference and disagreement that 
exists between ours and that of others. Recently there has 
arisen a tendency in the modern Vedantists to reduce every- 
thing they come across in the realm of philosophy to the system 
of Sankaracharya or to treat them in utter disregard if they do 
not agree with their modern Vedantic thought. This spirit of 
antagonism or dire prejudice on the part of our Indians is sure 
to lead us into errors of ar. irremediable character and impede 
the progress and onward growth of our intellectual faculty. 
To accomplish what other nations have achieved in the social, 
moral and intellectual conditions of life, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that we should cultivate that openness of mind to receive 
truth wherever it is found and that unbiassed state of reasoning 
to carry on an interesting inquiry into subjects other than tbat 
we own. 

Now, as regards the tenets of Samkhya, it may briefly be 
stated that an inquiry of the world and an inquiry of tlie Self 
constitute its two important elements of study. The object of 
this study is to deliver the Soul from the clutch of misery, 
pain and evil, which arise as a natural consequence of its 
contact with matter. 

THE WORLD. 

To take up first its interesting study of the nature and 

condition of the world or cosmos. This world which is an 
5 
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immediate object of our knowledge is in our experience percep- 
tibly distinguished from soul by its being built up by particles, 
of a substance that has nct got in it that particular kind of 
action called intellectuality On an experimental study, this 
world, this entire phenomenon of the uuiverse, reveals to our 
intellect two of its phases, of which, one is perceived by our 
five senses and the other is inferred to exist from correct 
methods of reasoning. Of these two phases, one that is per- 
ceived by the senses is called as Vyakta or manifested and the 
other that is inferred to exist as Avyakta or unmanifested 
state of Prakriti. And again, the ore state forms the funda- 
me tal cause of the other. 

We know that this world both organic and inorganic is a 
conglomerated body of the five primary elements ; ether, air 
fire, water and earth. We know also by chemical analysis 
that every fragment of this materia) world is ultimately 
resolvable into substances of a much finer character. These 
finer substances are so minute in size that it is extremely 
difficult for our physical eyes to see them except with the help 
of a microscope. Sometimes these are not perceivable even 
with the aid of a microscope, since they attain to gaseous 
state. Unseen though they be, yet we arrive at correct conclu- 
sions with regard to their real existence. When a piece of 
sulpher is pulverised into the finest particles of dust and blown 
up into a large glass vessel these particles do not become 
visible to our naked eyes unless we resort to the aid of a 
microscope. Again when the same sulphuric atoms are con- 
verted into an invisible gas, they are not seen even through 
the means ofa magnifying glass; yet we are confident of 
their existence in the glass since we can know them by other 
means of ascertainment, namely, by weighing the whole in a 
balance before and after the «experiment. There are still 
subtler and subtler states of sulphur than the gaseous one, 
which cannot be cogvised even in this expe.imental way but 
of which we are certain from the caw of indestructibility of 
matter, proved beyoud doubt by the methods of experiment- 
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a'ion. It would, therefore, be manifest that Sage Kapila was fully 
justified in attributiag to matter two kinds of state of which 
one is ultimately subtlest, and the other a perceptibly grossest. 

Avyakta or the unmanifested state constitutes the pri- 
mordial or first cause of this whole manifested universe. Both 
these Avyakta and Vyakta conditions are incidental to matter. 
I see much truth in the nebular hypothesis of western astro- 

"nomers, and it is not difficult to see a nearer approach of it to 
the oldest conception of our Sage Kapila regarding the primi- 
tive condition of this world. 

Such a grand conception of the reality of the world 
whether manifested or unmanifested is as old as the civilisation 
of our foref.thers and we as their rightful descendants are 
bound to take it as the basic principle of all our succeeding 
processes of thought, especially when we find it corroborated 
by modern chemical experiments and scientific researches. But 
sadly we are not permitted to follow in their footsteps. In 
the medieval period, that is, in the eighth or the ninth century 
of the Christian era, when the Buddhist and the Jain religions 
had fallen into decay, a new reaction set in in the atmosphere 
of our Indian thought, and a newer and quite incorrect notion 
about the nature of the world sprang up upsetting the tradi- 
tional accounts of our old philosophers. What is that new 
and fantastic notion ? It is nothing but that which you are 
much acquainted with ; nothing but the notion that this visible 
and tangible universe is purely of an illusory character ; 
nothing but what we all see, heir, taste, touch and smell is a 
mere zero, a sheer phantasmagoria. The greit Sankaracharya 
—great indeed he is—was the first, ] presume the very first 
originator of this notion of illusion, this nothingness of the 
world and if I may he permitted to say, was the first to stop 
the wholesome current of ancient teachings at its middle and 
give them a new turn to run into a stagnant pool of muddled 
thought. 

So far as my knowledge is concerned, I could confidently 
say that there is not a single word, phrase, or sentence either 
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in the whole range of the Vedas and the principal Upanishads 
or in the six systems of philosophy which represents the 
unreality of the world as has been taught by Sank.ra. On 
the other hand, they plainly note the eternal existence of matter 
as is seen in the Svetasvatara Upanishad *' Jnà Jnaou dvà aja 
15а aniša аја hyckà bhokthru bhogarta yukta " where Prakriti 
is spoken of as unborn and ever-existent. And lcan show 
you innumerable other passages from other Upanishads in 
support of my statement, but I leave them for fear of taxing 
your patience unnecessarily. As for the view which the other 
frve systems take of the nature of the world, a mere cursory 
glance into them will be sufficient to conviuce you that they 
all take it as a substance of tangible reality, and that the very 
idea of illusion or falsity is quite foreign to them. Here, of 
course, it might be argued that the Vedanta Sütras of Bada- 
rayana do not aecept the reality of matter but deny its very 
existence as is clearly elucidated in the commentary of San- 
kara. But when once the commentary of Sankara has been 
upheld as the highest and the only undisputed authority on 
the interpretation of the Vedanta Sutras, it becomes. very 
difficult for us to know the real meaning of the Text, to con- 
cetve that it is susceptible of being interpreted in an other 
way. Most of the older commentaries written by Bhagavan 
Bodhayana, Tanka, Dravida, Kapardiz and Guhadeva have 
not come to light, nor are the other commentaries of Nilakanta, 
Ramanuja, Madhva, and Somanatha studied critically side by 
side with the commentary of Sankara. So great is the preju- 
dice on the part of our people that it is even deemed as a dire 
abuse to call in question the claim of Sankara as the only 
right interpreter of the Vedanta Sütras. Why one comment- 
ator should be chosen in preference to others without a proper 
and comparative study of all, does not seem to strike most of 
us in this country. But see how an European scholar Dr. 
Thibaut in the critical essay prefixed to his able and accurate 
translation of Saukara’s commentary on the Vedanta Sutras 
shows the incorrectness of Sankara's gloss and its inadequacy 
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to bring out the real meaning of the Text. See how be dec- 
lares that Sankara not only does not trace the meaning of the 
Sutras link after link in harmonious sequence in which the 
author's ideas eonnect themselves but mangles the texts and 
twists their meanings in such a manner as to make them suit 
his own views. See also how this conclusion to which Dr. 
Thibaut was driven by his critical deliberation had been openly 
embraced by Prof. Max Muller in his ‘Life of Ramakrishga' and 
* Six systems of Indian Philosophy.’ Again, some of you will 
be surprised to learn that Svami Vivekananda the able ex- 
ponent of modern Vedanta, expressed in his ‘ Inspired Talks " 
a similar opinion that Sankara instead of following the meaning 
of the Sutras, had made the sutras fellow his meaning, his own 
views. Why, any impartialman who makes a profound study 
of the original, uninfluenced, of course, by any sectarian preju- 
dice, will find in the Vedanta Sutras the doctrines of Sankhya 
assimilated and expounded, not based upon reason alone as 
had been done by Kapila but based upon the various pass- 
ages of the upanishads. The difference between Sankhya and 
Vedanta is that, while thc one attempting to investigate 
everything from a purely rationalistic point of view stops with 
matter and individual self, the other goes a step forward 
venturing to treat upon tbe plane of a Supreme Self which is 
beyond the reach of all our limited reasoning powers and 
defective individual experience. But for this difference both 
Sankhya and Vedanta are identical, inasmuch as the inquiries 
into the nature of matter and individual soul form the common 
property of the two. So far, itis as clear as day light that 
my position in maintaining a continual flow of liveliness for the 
oldest doctrines of Sankhya in all the posterior systems of 
thought that arose ir succession one after the other up to the 
time of Sankara when it was sadly and suddenly stemmed in 
but for a temporary period, is not one of an untenable charac- 
ter. And from the time of Saint Meikandadeva and Ramanuja 
of the Tamil country that mighty current of Sankhya has 
commenced again to run on with a redoubled force. 
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Now it might be аѕке.і what led Sankara to invent such 
a fanciful theory of illusion deviating farther and farther away 
from the plain and distinct track of the ancient !ndi n thought. 
1 cannot venture to say anything definitely on what his real 
motive was, in the absence of any valid evidence to support 
it Various explanations have been attempted to solve this 
problem, but unfortunately none of them gives satisfaction to 
my mind. It is possible that gross misconceptions might arise 
as a natural consequence of one's inability to apprehend certain 
finer shades of n:eaning which certain terms in the Vedas and 
Upanishads possess. Need we wonder that these finer mean- 
ings escape at times even the Searching intellects of eminent 
scholars while they reveal themselves to others, when we con- 
sider of the imperfect and limited condition of the human 
mind ? There are a few words—though a few yet very impor- 
tant to a correct apprehension of the root-principles of ancient 
philosoph y—repeatedly used in the Vedas, Upanishads and 
six systems, which puzzle even the highly cultured minds. 
Some of them I shall now explain to the best of my ability 
and leave others to your careful stady. From this, it is by no 
means to be construed that I think myseif abler than our able 
commentators and pbilosophers. Far from it, without possess- 
ing as much scholarship and keen intellect as our old comment- 
ators and philosophers had, we are nevertheless enabled to 
detect their errors and defects by the easy resources of 
knowledge which are made accessible to us by the nature of 
the age in which welive. I believe you will not misunderstand 
me. With your kind permission I proceed to explain some of 
the few words just alluded to. 

SAT AND ASAT. 

At the outset ] wish to take Sat and Asat—the two terms 
frequently used by Kapila to denote two different conditions 
of matter—because they gave rise to many misconceptions in 
after ages. Prior to the time of Kapila, these words had been 
used by the Vedic poets in the same sense in which Kapila 
used them. In the tenth mandala of the Rig Veda there is a 
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verse which relates: "ln the earliest age of the Gods Sat 
sprang trom Asat.” And inthe tenth part of the Atha va 
Veda it is-said that “both Asat and Sat exis. within the ой 
Skamba.” The Taittiriya upanishad also quotes a verse to 
the effect that this was at first Asat ; trom that sprang Sat." 
" With Kapila and his exponents, Sa/ denotes the existence 
of things in tbe manifold forms of the external world, the 
 Daseyn of Hagel, the Natura Naturata of Spinoza, and Asat 
is the opposite of this, or the formless Prakriti.” It is now 
plain to you from these that Sat means the manifested exist- 
ence of this world and all material things and Asaf the un- 
manifested existence of Prakriti or primordial matter. 

When the existerice of an object is perceptibly known, we 
are certain of its being and entertain по doubt about it But, 
when it disappears from our view, we become uncertain of 
what its real situation would be, although we may have no 
inclination to say that it bas been reduced to nothing, toa 
state of annihilation, All our modern scientific knowledge 
tends to show that matter is indestructible. Although an 
attribution of this scientific knowledge to our Sages in the 
prehistoric past may seem thoroughly unwarrantable and 
incredible, yet somehow or other, perhaps quite intuitively, 
they came to apprehend of this invariable law as is evident 
from the philosophy of Sankhya. 

It is only in the primitive savage life that man can under- 
stand little of the disappearance of an object. His reasoning 
faculties were then іп a latent condition and he was, therefore, 
not able to account for its disappearance nor had any means 
to guide him in the inferential process concerning its existence 
in an invisible form. So he knew nothing about it and probab- 
ly believed that there was nothing beyond what he immediate- 
ly perceived. There was no past nor future for him. Every- 
thing with which he was concerned was most intimately 
eonnected with his immediate needs and present requirements. 
This inability to comprehend what lies beyond was a neces- 
sary consequence uf 115 undeveloped mental condition. But is 
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at not strange that this form of savage life should repeat itself 
in the circles of materialistic and idealistic school of thinkers 
who assert that all except the present is a mere nonsense and 
that this world and all its contents are nothing but an outcome 
of pure illusion and idle fantasy ? But our Vedic poets and 
philosophers were not as our present day materialists and 
Idealists are. They were so far advanced in mental culture 
and correct methods of reasoning that with the help of the 
present they extended their vision of intellect far into the past 
and into the future and believed as the result of their careful 
observation as well in the unmanifested state of matter as in 
in its manifested state. The one they called Asat, because 
ef its invisible form and subtile character, and the other 
they called Saf on account of its visible shape and 
palpable condition. While such were the meanings of 
the two terms as conceived by the Vedic poets and subsequent 
thinkers, Sankara and his followers mistook them ina sense 
quite contradictory to all received traditions. Evidently San- 
kara took the term Asat to mean non-existence in contradis- 
tinction to Sat which means existence, and concluded as a 
matter of course that all the visible phenomenon of the uni- 
verse was an illusive outcome of a principle which had not got 
an independent existence of its own but was a simple nothing 
asit were, According to him that which is the product of a 
nothing is also nothing, and it follows from that that the complete 
system of cosmos is a falsely woven fabric of wrong thought. 
How anything can come out of nothing does not seem to 
strike him even for a moment, and he is swept away afar from 
truth by the torrent of his imagination. If before creation 
everything were null and void, which is quite inconceivable to 
a scientific mind, how are we to account fot the vedic line 
"that both nonentity and entity exist within the God 
Skamba"? How are we to account for the line in the 
Satapatha Brahmana that“ in the beginning this universe was 
as it were and was not as it were" ? Do not these sentences 
represent the mainfested and the unmanifested states of 
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matter Do not these show that both cause and its effect 
are identical in sd lar as the existence of the one implies 
the existence of the other ? This universe which is an 
effect of Prakriti and Prakriti which is the cause of this 
universe are so closely bound up together that the one 
necessarily and invariably involves the presenceof the other. 
Hence the saying that “in the beginning this universe was 
as it were and was not as it were" "This universe was' indicates 
that, before creation this entire system of cosmos existed in its 
primordial cause mülaprakriti. "lhis universe was not' indica- 
tes that it did not exist then in the same orderly form in which it 
is seen at present. That this passage and the foregoing ones are 
not susceptiole of being interpreted inany other way so as 
tosuit the illusion theory of Sankara is now quite apparent to 
you ; and 1, therefore, need not dwell upon this point any long- 
er. From all these is should have been clear to you that the 
sense in which Sage Kapila used Sat and Asat in his thoroughly 
sCfentific system of philosophy is much in consonance with the 
usage of these terms by the Vedic poets and old philosophers 
and that the new significance which had been attributed to 
them by Sankara is in every way not in barmony with their 
oldest meanings and usages. 


ADV;TIYAM. 


Ncw let us turn our attention for a while to another word of 
great philosophic significance— the word Advitiyam of the 
Vedic literature. In such passages as "Ekam Evadvitiyam 
"е Ekam eva Rudro nadvitiyayatdaste”’ this word has 
been taken by Sankara to mean the definite number one. The 
first of these two sentences as interpreted by him means that 
‘Brahman is опе, one only.’ In the Sanskrit language there is 
the word Ekam to denote the definite number one. And in almost 
all the languages of the world only one word is there to denote one 
single number and this law is not violated in the case of Sansk- 
rit, for we have seen in it only one word Ekam for one, Dvit- 
am for two, l'ritham for three, Chaturtam for four and so 
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on. But if we have to accept the meaning of Sankara, for the 
number one we shall have two words Ekain and Advitiyam 
instead of one quite contrary to the philological principle ! 
have just pointed out to you. 

The term advitiyam is a compound word; and how Sankara 
takes this term to mean ene by the process of splitting it into 
two parts and tracing out the sense of the two ingredients is 
very amusing to note. Advitiyam is divided into na 
and duitiyam and the prefix na is made to mean ло and dvi- 
tiyam two. If by its parts it would mean zo two, the term 
advitiyam must necessarily mean the denial of the existence 
of two objects. After coming to this skilful conclusion it is 
easier for him to argue that if the sacred scriptures deny the 
existence of two objects by making a frequent use of the term 
Advitiyam, it becomes our bounden duty to believe in the 
existence and reality of one only Brahman and the non-existence 
and unreality of all others 

But as tt seems to me that this exposition of his contra- 
dicts the sense and spirit of all Vedic and upanishad teachings 
I find it difficult to bring myself to pelieve in the correctness of 
his teaching and explanation. Withall due deference to his 
greatness, we must, for the cause of truth, submit his meanings 
and arguments to a searching and critical examination. In the 
first place let us see whether he is correct in his etymological 
study of the term advitiyam. [think he is not right in taking 
the prefix na inthe sense of no, especially when it stands 
in union with numerals; because though that prefix 
may convey that meaning when it combines with other 
words denoting objects, it never signifies that sense 
when it stands in combination with numerals, but it clearly 
expresses another meaning of not. For example, when the 
perfix na is joined to the numeral Ekam which means one, the 
two become the compound word Anekam; ¿nd this term 
anekam does not mean no one, but it means not onean equi- 
valent of many. Similary when the prefix ma is united to the 
numeral Dvitham, the two must necessarily mean not 
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no two but not two. But sadly this fact escaped th 
notice of Sankara. Does it not show the imperfect nature of 
the human mind that this simple fact of Sanskrit etymolugy 
eluded the intellectual grasp afso great a scholar as Sankarà- 
charya ? 

_ Further Dvitham апа Dvithiyam аге not identical їп 
meaning. Dvitham means two and Dvitiyam a two-fold 
state. It follows from this that nadvitiyam ought to meana 
not-two-fold state. The peculiar function of this term advitiyam 
is to express the exact relation in which the Supreme Being 
stands with the Universe. God is an omnipresent Being, 
And this nature in Him makes Him one with the world and 
the individual minds. Without his immediate presence not 
even asingle atom can move of itsown accord; without his 
simultaneous help no living thing can stimulate itself into 
activity ; and without His inmost advice no human being can 
live even for a moment. Hence to endue each and al! with 
liff and activity He pervades the entire system of cosmos and 
ndividual minds. Though He thus exists one with the universe 
tyet is He essentially diferent from it. And therefore this 
peculiar relation of His with mind and matter cannot be called 
either one or two. If Hé were not different from them how 
could there beei:her mind or matter ? or if He were different 
from them how could they move, think or have their very 
bejng ? If He alone existed the Vedic poet would have said 
omitting the word advitiyam * Ekam eva Brahma’ ' Brahma 
is one only.’ Or if He existed farthest away from mind and 
matter then would he have said putting the word Dvitham 
‘Dvitam eva Brahma’ that Brahma and the rest are two 
only. Buthenas clearly stated ‘Ekam evadvittyam Brahma’ 
Ekam eva Rudro nadvitiyaya daste’ thus adding the term 
advitiyam and meaning there by that Brahman is опе only 
in a kind of not-two-state, that Rudra is one only and is 
in a kind of not-two condition. Why? The relation of God 
is neither one nor two buta kind of not-two state. To 
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express accurately this interrelation, neither the ward ekam 
meaning ore nor the word dvitham meaning two would 
serve the purpose of the Vedic poet; and so he 
resorted to the aid of a third word advitiyam in order to bring 
into a clearer light what he conceived of the relation that 
subsists between God and the universe, Now you see what 
those lines “ Ekam evadvitiyam Brahma” “ Екат eva Rudro 
na dvitiyaya taste.’ indicated in the minds of the Vedic poets 

that Brahman or Rudra who is one only without having a second 
being to be compared with it in any respect always exists with the 
universe in a kind of not-tworeleationisthe real meanig of these 
Vedic texts. That this is the real meaning of the term advitiyam 
will be fuily borne out by the etymological and philgsophical 
expositions given of this word by saint Meykanda Deva of 
the Tamil country some six hundred years ago in his unique 
Tamil work of metaphysics—the Sivajfianabodha. That this 
pasSage and similar ones in which the word advitiyam occurs 
instead of lending any countenance to the illusion-theogy of 
Sankara glitter like sharp sickles that cut down the very 
Stalk of his doctrine at its root will be apparent to any one 
who makes even a superficial study of the works of saint 
Meykandadeva ana his disciples of the Saiva Siddhanta School, 
Nay anyone who enters upon a critical and comparative study 
of the oldest systems of philosophy, Upanishads and Vedas 
will see for himself that the term advitiyam itself establishes 
beyond all dispyte the reality of matter and individual selves 
as was upheld by Sage Kapila in his thoroughly scientific 


system of Sankhya. 
[То be continued 


“AGAMIC BUREAU NOTES" 


With much regret we inform our readers that our Dipika 
did not come out for the last six months owing to the most unfore- 
seen circumstances which have sprang up by the kindness and 
good graces of our most dear friends. Yet we cannot know His 
ways. seerarJCwrtgpeeneung: We will have'toabide by the 
times, 

The sage Тігцуа Цихаг proclaims that “ ож ф Gu(yeefur eter 
etc" and at once he says that “ qoupP QuwaGessxed sæi" and 
so our strenuousjefforts have at last borne fruit and the Dipska 
comes out with all its colours once more with the advent of the 
happy and prosperous New Year killing all the old dear foés and 
embracing all the more пем and worthy friends and admirers. 

We sing forth a happy cheer in mirthful tones of joy and 
rejoicing. 

" Let henceforth the path of righteousness be not bedimmed 
with hesitation and doubt. 


We are ever grateful to the Supreme that our Di^sbàa has 
been doing immense service in bringing tolight the hidden 
treasures of our ancient literature and religior. We need not 
dwell much on this.and blow our own trumpet. 


Now the No. 4 issue of Vol. XIV starts with- April 1914 and 
hence this volume will, run till the end of December 1914 and not 
as before till the end of June of the year. January to December 
shall be one year in future. 


We thank one and all of our subscribers who have paid their 
subscription in advance for their kindness and indulgence and 
thankfully hope the rest to accept the Dí$iba and remit their 
dues at once ; as all know that “without money this world js not 
for us'' as the same sage declares. 

LÀ 
ee 


. Weare glad to extract the following reviews about hor 
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“Studies” and "Siddhiyar" from the “Theosophist” (April 
1614). 

Studies бп Saive Siddhange, by J. M. Nallasvümi Pi]]ai & a. B. L. 
With an Introduction by V. V. Ramana Sástrin, РЬ. D. (Meykandán 
Press, Madras.) 

Mr. Nallasvami Pillai has long been known to readers of she Agamic 
Review called The Light of Truth orthe Siddhànts Dipika, He has 
aboured for many years to make the Saiva Siddhánta known to the! 
world ; and that at last western scholars have turned their attention to 
this mysticphilosophical system of the south of India is no doubt due 
to a great extent, to his endeavours, 


The volume before us contains twenty-four papers which appeared 
first in the Siddhants Dipikā and several other magazines, They embrace 
almost the whole field of the Saiva Siddhanta, so that one who goes 
through them will get a fairly complete idea of this system. And nobody, 
we are sure, who peruses this book with some attention will be able to 
put it aside without confessing to himself that he has learned a good 


deal. 


Nallasvimi Pi]]ai is a sympathetic and thoughtful writer : there is 
no tinge of sectarianism in his papers, and the wealth of ideas they 
contain is astonishing Moreover, his style is free from that tedious 
prolixity so.common in India, contrasting favourably in this respect even 
with Der Сола Siddhanta by the Rev. H. W. Schomerus, who, by the 
way, has not sufficiently acknowledged his indebtedness to Nallasvami 
Pillai. 

The following articles may be specially mentioped ; ‘Flower and 
Fragrance’ (No. т), a centribution to the science of metaphors; ‘The 
Light of the Truth or Unmai Vijakkam' (No. 2), a translation of 54 
stanzas forming one of the Fourteen Siddhanta Sastras; ' \nother side, 
(No. 3), with pertinent remarks on Samkhya a.d Vedanta; ‘The Tattvas 
and Beyond’ (No 5), being an explanation of the. 36 Tattvas and the 
Tattvátita; ‘The Nature of the Divine Personality’ (No. 6), being a 
criticism of the equation зей ла = impersonal ; ‘Vowels and Consonants’ 
(No. 7), on a simile used in Saiva Siddhànta to explain the advaite 
relation of mind and body ; ‘Some Aspects of the Godhead’ (No. 10); 
The Svetasvatara Upanisbat' (No. 13); ‘The Union of Indian Philoso. 
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phies’ ( No. 16); ‘The Personality of God according to the Saiva Sid- 
danta (No. 19); ‘Advaita according to Saiva Siddbanta’ (No. 20): 
Saivaism in its Relation to other Systems’ (No. 24), We have also read 


with pleasuse the description of ‘Sri Parvatam' (No. 23), the most sacred 
hill for the Saiva pilgrim. 


Among the tbings with which we cannot quite agree is the criticism 
on pages 160 ff., of Prof. Deussen's “false analogy". Similes like that of 
the stream entering the ocean are never meant to be taken literally, 


Sivejhama Siddhiyar of Arunands Sivàcharye, Translated with 


Introduction, Notes, Glossary, etc., by J. M, Nallasvami Pillai, B.A. B.L 
(Меукардап Press, Madras). 


This is anoiher fruit of the endeavours of Mr. Nallasvámi Р]раі, 
that indefatigable expounder of the Saiva Philosophy of South India. 
This translation from the Tamil original appeared during the years 1897 
to 1902 inthe S'ddhanta Difiha, and it has now been republished in 
book form, enriched by many Notes anda most valuable Introduction 
as well as a useful Glossary and Index. 


Sivajhana Siddhivay is the second of the fourteen basic works of 
the Saiva Siddhanta, the first being the well-known Sivajhanabodham 
of Meyhardadeva who appears to have flourished in about the 12th 
century. The thoroughly philosophical character of the work is evident 
from its very arrangement, the first Book (called AjJavai or Logic) dealing 
with the means of knowledge recognised by the author, while the 
remaining chapters fall into a controversial and a constructive part 
called, respectively, Parafa:sha or Foreign Standpoints and Swfa^s^e 
or The correct Standpoint. The controversial part, again deals succes: 
sively with the Materialists, the four schools of Buddhism, two sects of 
the Jains, three forme of the Pürva- Mímàmsa, Mayavada, Bhaskarac här- 
ya's Parinamavada, the Atheistic Samkhya, and, finally, the doctrine of 
the Pdiicaratras, each chapter containing first a concise statement and 
then the refutation of the view in question. Then there fellows the 
third Book on the ‘ Correct Standpoint,’ 4.¢.' an exposition of the Saiva 
Siddhànta, consisting of twelve ‘Sutras’ with several Adhikaranas (para- 
graphs: each definition of God (fats), of the kind of monism (aévatte) 
to be recognised, of the individual (fasu) (two Sütras), of the relation of 
God, soul, and Body, of the nature of the Supreme, of Atma Darshana’ 
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of the way fħàna is imparted to the soul, of th? purification of the sou 
of fasakshava ‘the vanishing of bondage), of the recognition of Ged and 


the nature ot bha^ti, and of the nature of the sanctified. 

From the Introduction we notice the rejection of Pr. Barnett’s view 
viz, that the Tamil Saiva Siddantam was derived from the Pratyabhijiia 
school of Kashmir in the beginning of the thirteenth century Mr. Nal- 
asvami Pillai is of opinion, and his arguments are weighty indeed, that 
‘the development in the North and South and West were independent 
of each other, though the authorities (the Saivagamas) they followed 
were the same". 

The long ‘Note on Nirvana’ (pp 57 ff,) contains some good remarks 
&.£., that “there is always a danger in proclaiming and emphasising a half 
truth, however wholesome it may be at times," but misses altogether the 
meaning of the Buddhist idea by comparing the Buddhist who has obtained 
Nirvana with the blind man successfully-operated on in a dark room but 
unable to leave the latter The man operated on from the Samsaia has 
reached a condition so utterly uifferent from anything intelligible to us 
that none of our categories (existence, etc.), can be applied to it ; he does 
see the Light, but it is a something of which ordinary mortals can have 
no positive idea, but only the negative one that the three characteristics, 
of what we call existence, viz., anicca, dukkha, апана (transitoriness 
sorrow, not-self) have nothing to do with it. 

We ought to say much more on this book, of which every page is 
interesting, but our space and time are unfortunately limited. So we add 
only the hearty wish that the book may find the large number of readers 
it deserves. 


THE 


LIGHT OF TRUTH 


OR THE 


Siddhanta Dipika & Agamic Revew 


A Monthly Journal devoted to the Search for Truth аз revealed 
in the Ancient Hindu Mystic Philosophy known as the 
Saiva Siddhanta or Agamanta and in the Tamil language. 
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TIRUVUNTIYAR. 
BY 
R. S. SUBRAMANIYAM. 


—— 
DISPASSION OR NON-/.TTACIMENT OF THE ŠIVAYOGI. 

epar dame т Qur&s Qarar yek 

spam efl pu zar рвёт 

anpe Cuur gus 2 0р. 

Unwhirling discerning Yocis, to nothing 

Stand attached— Rise and fly 

Like the bell of (too) short tongue. Rise and fly. 
Notes. 

To the Sivayogi who is now firmly established in Siva 
Bhoga, no sense enjoyment can be alluring enough. ‘lhe body 
and the Karanas have been transformed into vehicles of 
Sivajiiana; until the body lasts, objects presented through 
Prarabhda Karma will be experienced through Tiruvaruljfiana 
and will not have the power to attract them or cause attach- 
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ment. They may rule as kings, be householders and deck 
themselves with silk, flower and rubies, yet, these have no hold 
on them as they have their hold on the Sivanubhavam of 
Unspeakable Bliss. Like the bell, the tongue of which is too 
short to strike the cup, yet in form like other bells, the J ñānis 
are like other men among them ana yet they are free from 
attachment to sense objects. Тһе bell cannot ring, it is du mb; 
the Jñāni cannot sin. Не is free. 


The process of Enlightenment is four-fold, First—Hearing 
(Cst) Truths from the Guru, secondly-—Pondering (859452) 
over what was heard, thirdly—Understanding (@sefise) the 
true import, and fourthly —Realising (@*e-_) іп one's self the 
Unity of Bliss. The Enlightened Jüàni will bein the fourth 
stage of Communion or Realisation (ALa). The lower p.o- 
cesses are steps already trod by the Jiiani, who now has 
no ignorance to be removed by Gace, no opposing influences 
to be counteracted by &55&$4& and no doubts,to be cleared by 
Qsaf)se. The passing beyond these three stages is difficult 
indeed. But how many souls, have not yet entered the thresl.old 
of this path (Gs) being drawn away bythe wiles of the 
world ! Comparing the worldly tendencies of tl e many with tl e 
godly tendencies of the few aspirants, one can safely say that 
the Jüàni who has passed into theíourth stage is the Great 
Victor. He will no more have to fight the old battles. 


The unenlightened soul cannot know except in union with 
the faculties of the body. The faculties are three-fold, the outer, 
u&srzemu, the senses, {ћеіппег—.95 55 тезш, – manas etc, and 
the inmost, eer 4574576» — Kalai etc. See notes on Verse то. 
And according as it joins one or other, or all of these groups of 
faculties, the soul is said to be in certain avastas—state or condi- 
tion of knowledge (see sections 4 and о of the Digest) When 
thesoulis dissociated from the karanas it will be in the dark- 
nessof Kevala while it is associated with them, it will be in the 
lamp light of Sakala. While it is dissociated again after 
Enlightenment, it is inthe Sun-shine of Ninmala. While :n 
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the Sakala state, the soul has its waking (jagrat), dreaming 
(swapna), sleeping (sushupti), fourth (Turiya) and beyond the 
fourth (Turtyatita) states, 

The Enlightened soul, the Jidni, will not fall back into 
these avastas, as he will ever be inthe Ninmala Turiyàtitam 
that is why we find in the text they are refer ed toas. 
e ipei gemiber o Cunsser. They will neither whirl again through 
the Processes of Enlightenment nor toil through the various 
states of knowledge, they have reached the zenith of Enlighten 
ment, no more bondage or attachment 7416986 ers sees. 


THE SIGNS ON THE WAY 
AGeFad Gure»s Turda Gu Qrar w 
masw GNO m5 iim 
втил_. em alien wih up. 
In the wake of the resonance of the anklets, press forward. 
And the Dancer adore—Ri: e and fly. 
Directly there standing—Rise and fly. 

Norrzs. 

Those who, by the Grace of the Lord, have succeeded in 
subduing the turbulent senses, are free from the tumult 
and the row of the passions. There will Бе a calm and quiet- 
ness which 15 in itself a relief and pleasure. If in ihis calm, the 
soul trained in chyänā and dharana (meditation and concentra- 
tion) pauses and listens, it will hear the Nadha and Vindhu of 
the Lord (the primal vibrations in the Suddha Maya region) which 
have been ever sounding their sweet music on the deaf ears of 
the soul. The soul was deaf to their music, because, it was in 
the midst of the noisy senses ; just as children fully engaged in 
their plays in the court-yard are deaf to the sweet call of the 
parents from inside the house; these children of God fully 
occupied in the plays of the. senses heard not the inviting music 
of the Great Father. Once the play is over, they rise and go, 
direct into the house in the wake of the music which proceeds 
from the inner apartments where their parents are. Once in, 
tney are in the embraces of their Mother, who presents them to 
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the watchful eyes of the Father. The deawones seated on the 
lap of the father, look up to him with hopes to receive his favour 
and bounty, his careeses and kisses, entirely resigning them- 
selves to the sweet will of th» Father, and forgetting their 
actions and activities in which they were erstwhile eng i ged. 


In this attitude of the child is the salvation of souls. It is the 
great surrender, the atma-suddhi. To realise the eternal Dancer, 
Natarajah, as the source of all power and action, the spring of 
life and joys, the controller of all worlds and regions, tl.e director 
and the dispenser of souls, mundane and celestial, is the way 
of peace; to adore hi'n, as such, is to keep oneself constantly in 
his presence; and to enjoy experience of the highest Bliss- 
Paramanandham, even so, as the child on the lap of the Father, 
enjoys the sight and the bounty of its Gracetul parent. 


This experience is disturbed, should the child cease to lcok 
up to him, and cast its looks on the plav ground and its p'av 
mates. Delusion and mis-conception are two of the deadliest 
diseases of the soul, hard to cure and frequently relipsing. 
To subdue them and keep them away опе should unswervingly 
strait away, fix his whole attention and Feart on the 
doctor of all diseases, Vaidya Nathan. As the effect 
of the delusion and  mis-conception Asayakka l'ihalpam, 
the soul will be driven to prize that which is unworthy, perisha- 
ble and deceitful, as praiseworthy, permanent and charming. 
One requires a stronz will power, proper guidance and right 
understanding to rise above the bewildering and enchanting 
advances of the power of Maya. That is why the soul is enjoined 
not to fall back into the oldigrooves of sense-enjoyment, but to go 
directly to the fact of wisdom, with all mind and heart, and straight 
away, without distractions and delusions, doubt and delay. 


Adepts in yoga declare that while seated in firm concentra- 
tion, as the result of constant efforts is raising the latent powers of 
kundalini and forcing it through the centres of energy in the 
sushumna canal. the music of Nàtha and Vindhu is quite 
perceptib'e, and that it is the fore-runner of the subsequent calm 
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апа quietude іп the region of the sakti. There too, they see a light 
effulgent and beaming, as if it were artificially lighted with 
myriads of moons. These stages of yoga are not to be talked about 
or preached. 1 һеу have to be attained by diligent application. 
Above this music and light is the seat of the eternal Dancer, which 
js to be seen through Samadhi, 

sr sapp- ө) severe GUL! gs 

sr apu. Ce) вешти 15) 

вт apu. dla тт." Luis s 

enspe NCN merran sec Фет 

Yoga is a training to the physical and mental vestiges 
of the soul enabling them to prepare the way to 
the direct vision of the dancer. Jn fact, all training 
is a form of voga whether in tl e nursery or in the academy. The 
ħigher stage: for the control and the purification of oneself. are not 
taught in col'eges or universities. They аге to be learnt at the 
feet of masters who have seen and can $how the hold of samadhi, 
the Ashtanga yoga (the eight steps of unification) should be prac- 
tised by the soul before it can attain the final Bliss. 

The music in temples, the sounding of the conch, and the gong: 
the ringing ofthe bell are but the cutward emblems ofthe inner 
Nadha, which isto be heard, whi:e in the worship of the inner 
Svamin. 

THE KEY OF DELIVERANCE 
Uh ©) Б(5(ёту ир MEG LETS 
exer Com ш Mam syi E Lip 
а © Wagarar® sex лу т. 
Delusion and (mis) understanding will die away 
His Grace (you) forget not. Rise and fly 
That's the secret here. Rise and fly 
Nores. 

The knowledge of and attachment to the things of the world, 
commonly referred to as (: тетет) Pasajüanam is one of the and 
perhaps the first of hindrances to the realisation of Sivajüanam. 
The pleasures of Maya present themselves іп regular array and 
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keep the soul captive within their walls and the soul naturally 
untutored as itis thinks that the highest ambition of life is the 
enjoyments it has been wont to seek. It loses itselfso much in 
the purs"its of this pleasure, that it knows nothing but the dazzle 
of the bewitching world, father, mother, wife and child, brothers 
and sisters, relations and friends. power and glory, king’om and 
crown, these are too great to die from its memory : the long ties of 
kinship and friendship, with the powers of maya are too strong to 
break off from its hold. But the iruth of it allis known to the 
truth-s:ekers who ask the less advanced in plain, unequivocal 
words “ s. warpa G smax Gi ex Osi т, sresti’ “О ye, shame'ess 
creatures, what have you profited by the falseshow ое"! To 
prize the fleeting pleasures of the world, and to hanker after them 
is indeed the great de'usion of souls. It is the Mayakkain iuc) 
Marul (ugar), 

While in this delusion, the soul does get giimpses of itself, in 
the light of which it distinguishes the perishing from tle everlast- 
ing. This is certainly know'edge or understanding as opposed to 
ignorance and delusion. But this understanding leads one into the 
belief that he, the knower isa  sel*-sutficient entity existing as if 
by its own powers ; in short, that he is the centre and pivot of all 
things around. This sort of understanding is referred to as (Qamar 
Sse) Theru] vikalpam and is real mis-understanding, in 
view of the correct understanding of the truths. Neither marul 
nor theru} will lead one to the blissful goal. This hindrance ‘of 
Pašu Jiidnam is as equally harmful as that of Pasa Jiiinam. 
These two must disappear without the least trace of their exis- 
tence before опе can besaid to be іп the comp'ete realisation 
of the bliss of Pati Jhànam or Aru] Јбагат. But the two are 
formidable enemies ef right understanding, a most invincib:e and 
over-powering ; very few can withstand their weapons of attack. 
It isa case of cannon to the right of them, cannon to the left of 
them, cannon іп front of them and what is more, these enemies 
lurk within in the inner chambers of the heart and mind and the 
rendezvous of the soul. Their subt'ety and treachery are such that 
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one more often surrenders after winning many a battle which is dis- 
concerting and painful. The victory is soon won if one is in posses- 
sion of the key of deliverance, which is true Jiianam. 

One can defy the powers of maya by throwing over them the 
veil of Arul. They come in the forms of women, wine and wealth, 
position, pomp and power; by distinguishing the perishable 
from the imperishable, the evanescent from the ever'asting. 
by the light of wisdom, and by firm resolution to be 
attached to the imperishable and the everlasting one, weans him- 
self from old habits. Add to this that in all beings the Lord is 
immanent, as he, she and it, see him tm all things presented to 
your view as he, sheand it,as there is no power besides His 
Sakti, Arul, see all things with this conviction as Aru|svarüpa forms 
of his Grace. Every object presented to you will then be naught 
but Arul, forms for worship and reverance. God whorn you saw 
in the temple as spirit everpresent there, is seen within 
you, is also seen without you aud by a further step in 
Bhavana is seen as yow and you realize ‘I am that'— 
Aham Brahmah asmi—that full and lasting Bliss—Paripüra- 
na paraminandham —the consummation of Bhavana. Descend 
not from this experience to the lower stages of Bhavana and let in 
forces of maya; The higher you ascend in Bhavana, the lesser the 
forces of Mya; reach the higest stage of Sivohambhavana, the 
forces of тауа cannot reach you,-you are blissful but the tenden- 
cy will be to descend down again and again, yield to this, you are 
again in the clutches of màya. Asa preventive against this ten- 
dency to descend,down, hold fast to the vision of Aru) and be 
firmly seated in the experience of Sivoham, that is, ever be in the 
light of Brahmajfiana— .y@erwperCs, That is the way and the 
secret —the goal is reached and ‘you are that Та? (vam asi. 

This is the fruit of Bhavana. These maxims— Маһауакуаѕ 
should not be mistaken to be postulates against the existence of 
the Tripadhartha, the three entities. They are ever existing, and 
you be lost in that through the way of Bhavana, /hey do not exist 
for you in your vision except as that. 
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THE QU!CKNESS OF SIVANUBHAVAM—GOD=RE ALIZATION, 
SGHAUsSAIYpSr eqs silucium 
QurG sae © вете Geren ду um 
ej xrexaiflu emer ду ® Lim 
Ere you think, He flows, ego-melting 


The Unique dame's lord, rise. and fly 
A rarity for thought, rise and fly. 


NoTES. 


The one, who has trained limsef to see the forms of grace 
all around, Arulmayam need not labour long at Sivohambha- 
vana. The moment he wishes to see and realize Sivam through 
this eye of Grace — Tiruvaruljüanam —He, the lord of Arulsakti, 
overflows and engulfs the last vestige of se!f -consciousness which 
melts and dissolves instantly in his expanse of wisdom. as he has 
been near ever heating the hardened soul through the rays of 
Grace. Henceforth what is there except the Being, the Will and the 
Act of the lord. Thus do you see the Lord and be with him in 
the great experience of Siva-Bhoga—unalloyed, everlasting, 
serene and blissful existence. Ycu cannot know him through the 
senses and the mind; nor can you sec as longas you are within the 
folds of ‘I’ hood. however light. 

‘Through the contemplation of the forms of the Deity, one 
attains that stage in which he assumes’. “1 am that’ itis a bhavana— 
assumption—that, Aham ‘I'am, Siva—Sivam, Siva—Aham-—bha- 
vana Sivohambhavana. The assumption of the unity of self with 
the one unchanging existence—sat. 


THE NECESS!TY FOR CONSTANT REALIZATION. 
(g raqusdaated ax L Owy 
SoS 29 alsin 96 B up 
& =» Wallen пит mF 110. 
Within the space of Bliss, devoid of night and day 


Mix and permeate, Rise and fly 
Fast and Fast —Rise and fly. 
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Norte. 

[he night and day are the night of Keva'a and the 
day of sakala. The soul in conjunction with Anava is 
under the veil of darkness —darkness of Ignorance, absolute 
ignorance. It cannot know the surroundings nor can it 
perceive itself as an existing entity—it is in a state of unconscious 
aloneness. This kevala state is the night of the soul, in which it 
is utterly without the powers of knowing or willing or acting, like 
the toper in his slumber, stupefied by liquor, unable to know his 
state.or whereabouts. This kevala state is not the assumption of 
Theology but a fact to be infered and experienced. We see, we 
hear, wet ouch, we smell. we taste, wethink, we infer, we conclude, 
we remember, we reflect; we are tried of these exercises 
we are at «асе, thoughts loosen themselves from us, 
there is a blank, slumber creeps in, we cease to will or 
know. we know not that we are, we rise again, and know 
that we did not know anything in that sleep over night, we need 
not labour long to convince those who accept the existence ofa 
soul within, that in these various experiences the soul functions 
with some or a!l of the senses outer and inner ; now with the sense 
of sight again, with the sense of hearing and so on, now with the 
mind (manas) and again with the intellect (Buddhi" &c., now with 
the thoughtless sphere of chitta, and again beyond the folds of the 
mental plane. Thus recedes the Atma from the outer to the inner, 
and as it ceases to be active in the mental plane, it is in the dark- 
ness of slumber, just as the lord of the house is seated in the 
blazing light of the verandah and the drawing room and finally in the 
darkness or dim light of the bed-room. Thus the Atma knows when 
it is in conjunction with tl.e instruments of knowledge, and when 
it recedes, it is in the darkness of ignorance. This ignorance cannot 
be its essential quality or lakshana, for then, it can NEVER KNow, 
but it knows it 1s ARLE To KNow, therefore it is in conjunction with 
something which enshrouds its conscious quality. That some- 
thing is called Anava It may be argued that if Átma's conscious- 
ness is enshrouded it should rot know anything during the 
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recession from the mental plane nor can it kgow anything about 
it afterwards. It is correct. The fact that it does know afterwards 
about.the experience of deep sleep and its ignorance of things, shows 
that there must be other subtler faculties round the soul and 
that it is not absolutely alone with Дпауа, The soul's Jüàna 
Ichcha and Kriya siktis are not absolutely under veil is evident 
from this experience ; therefore it is postulated that the soul is with 
the subtler faculties which, to some extent, keep the dormant 
saktis of the soul awake. These faculties are termed Kalii (Kriya) 
Viddhai (Jiidna) and Raga (will These with Kala (time) and 
Niyati (Dispenser) form the five coats of the soul which 1л that state 
is called the five-coated or Panchakanchukan or Purushan, inclined 
towards the pursuit of pleasure through the outgoing energies: It 
is why the purusha knows: that he slept well atd knows that it 
did-not know anything in that state. As the soul recedes inwar ! 
from the various faculties, darkness overtak23 it and it is not 
difficult to infer the absolute darkness in which th- soul will find 
itself, should it recede from the five tatvas above mentioned, the 
Panchakanchukans which are facuities of instruments of inner-most 
Karanas—shaped out of maya. ‘This. darkness is the veritab!e 
night of the-soui,the causal state of bondage —the unconscious 
aloneness—Kevala-avasta, the original condition of the bound soul, 
Pašu, before each cycle of projection, shrishti. The misery of this 
kevala-avasta can be imagined by comparison to the condition of 
the eyes in utter darkness, the next condition as Purusha is like 
the eyes wide open, in utter darkness, and helped with a candle 
light; the former is the might and the latter the dawn or day of 
the soul. As kalai etc. areicoated'over the soul, the latter is called 
s-a-kala (with kalail'state In kevala-avasta the soul is lost in igno- 
rance or darkness of Ánava In sakala-avasta the soul has but 
limited knowledge—very meagre indeed— i.i comparision to what 
it can attain if not for its imperfection. Both the states are mala- 
Avastas in which the soul is under the sv ay of Апача in a more 
or less degree and mark the whirl of samsara, the rotation of 
the night and diy of the soul. There is still a higher state of 
Purity, a state o( freedom and Bliss where the mala is absent, 
hence called ninmala-avasta or suddha-avasta (see section 9 of the 
Digest). 
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A clear grasp of the group of nirmala-avastas, which are 
said to be the effects of suddha-avasta is essential for a'l aspir- 
ants after Freedom and Bliss. for here is the culture of the spirit 
or spiritual enlightenment— five mile-stones in the Path. 


Many are the causes of sorrow. We are attached to wealth, 
woman and wine. friends and relations anda host of other things. 
A merchant gets newsof his ship sinking. He cries ‘ I am lost, 
I am done up; the house is on fire, then again rises the cry ‘] am 
Jost,’ I am done up; ‘ wife dies; * I am lost’‘ I am gone’; ‘the son 
is no more,’ ‘a friend is drowned,’ ‘a pet horse is injured,’ ‘still the 
same cry offwoe, То соте still nearer, my silk gown is stolen,’ gold 
watch is lost ‘ Poor me | am done up,’ ‘I am getting lean,’ ‘I 
am getting old’, ‘ my hair turns grey.‘ my teeth are shaky,’ ‘I 
cannot now divest a rich meal’, ‘ my sight is dim’ and se on. <I 
am sick’ ‘lam dying’ ‘dying,’‘oh my wife and child,’ ‘ my 
estates and lands and a thousand and more attachments. 

Have the cries of millions ever stopped the course of events ? 
Can sorrow cease by many more adding to the cries and wails ? 
Ifthe merchant is sensible ke ought to know that his ship is ever 
under the mercy of the sea and the wind. If it escapes from these 
risks only, it is his. so to say, then why wail over it, when it sinks, 
there was the risk and the ship succumbed. My wife dies I 
ought to know that she is mortal as anybody else ; the same will 
happen to me ; when a mortal dies, why wail over him or her, the 
time was up ; e ch man, woman or child, beast or bird must have 
{Һе елі soorer ог later. Just as the ciock chimes tte hours, 
quarters and halves. so time («тә 2) and the great Dispenser 
49.9) regulate all things. While onthe beach, we laugh with the 
children when the bubbles rise, we laugh with them tco when the 
bubb'es burst. But we come home and sigh when similar 
bubbles burst. We know not that we are in the midst of bubbles, 
ourselves, bubbles, only of a harder texture than those on the 
waters This awakening must.come to all some day, the dis- 
crimination b.-tween the perishing products of maya and the im- 
perishable soul, Atmt. One must know that the soul is not to be 
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tied down to óne's own possessions or body (which are jada) and 
that it undergoes exp-rience with the aid of the instruments of 
knowledge given it by the Grace of God, that pleasure and 
sorrow is not in the things themselves but inthe attitude of one's 
mind, that freedom {rom sorrew is to be gained by right under- 
standing and detachment of the soul from its old grooves of 
ignorance and passions ; that all instruments cf tre soul are for 
the service of God ; and that the sou] isthe master and not the 
slave of the senses, outer and inner. This right understanding is 
the first step in the spiritual path. It is termed Ninmala Jagrat 
—tl.e Spiritual awakening. 
Between this.awakening and the actual realisation in one's 
experience o! his separateness from the products of maya, there 
is the unsettled state of running jnto the old grooves once and 
withdrawing again, a state of sl) mber and awakening of the 
understanding. hence called dream state of Jiiana—ninma'a 
swapna, now with understanding and az in with igno: ance, now 
with light and again with darkness osci 1 ting lik» t! e pendulum 
žut even in this state there is a distinct advance from the former 
step, of shutting the door against th objects of senses ard examin- 
ing theinnr apartments of the manas, Bhuddi, &c. Nowa 
thought arises, desires propel it, all the antakara^as give’ it form 
and shape and it knocks at the door to pass out into the р'апеоҳ 
the senses ; the door is locked, ıt presses forward on all sides 
impatient of its captivity ; it knows its usual path of! egress ; 
kicks at the door with all vehemence lo,! the door gives way, 
and it is at oace in the sense plane in o'd company. But if one 
is watchful and ho'ds the reins with understanding, and at the 
same time keeps the dor well bolted, the thought must die of 
exhaustion within the closed apartment.. Thisis the great strug- 
gle for mastery. ‘ To be or not tobe’ asks each thought asit 
jumps forward frem the garrison of the chit a, the same struggle 
goes on, the same warfare, they die or.run out according to the 
more or less the strength and. watchfulness with which th doors 
are kept closed. The soul must be ever on tle alert and ery ‘enemy 
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abroad, bolt the door’ but if the soul should act in collusion with 
the enemy (forgetting that in this way it gives up its mastery or 
kingdom) the citadel is lost and the enemy passes in and out as 
before. The one who has seen this warfare and fought these 
battles only can realise the immensity of the kingdom within аға 
the forces required to guard it from the lurking enemies w/o are 
"also within. That man who subjugates his thoughts and desires 
is victor indeed. the great conqueror of the forces of maya. This 
is the next higher step in the Path called the Ninmala-swapna, the 
Spiritual watch. 

Watching alone will not bring Реасе of mind. A child 
watches from the beach the rising wave in the sea and clings to 
the father's Fand in ter-ible fright and runs upto him as if the 
wave will devour it in his absence. The father shows the child 
a rocket coursing through the sky and the latter jumps about in 
joy and anxious!y looks for the next. Even so are the children of 
larger growth watchirg the joys and- sorrows of the world, 
whether concerning themselves or others. They are drawn away 
by these experiences and are fallen or bent in that direction. To 
them spiritual sight is hard to attain. hey can neither under- 
stand th- true nature of the soul nor keep vivid in their consci- 
ousness the ever present Grace of God. To go further forward 
they must withdraw from that attiude and stand firm and 
unnovet by joys or sorrows like the grand papa on the lounge 
watching childr-n at p'ay, with toys. Children get up a 
wedding party of toys ani invite grand papa too for the feast. 
He joins them : the next moment it is a funeral march among 
them with all the p2raphernalia of a military band ; the grand 
papa has to join in this too. He does, but in all these actions he 
is dispasstonate or unmoved. This frame of mind should be 
attained by those aspirants who wish to take leave of the toys of 
the world, wife and child; friends and relations., pomp апа power, 
joys and sorrows. And in addition they should see themselves 
as chitrupt shining with th» light of Grace and stand aloof from 
all products of maya. This state is named the Ninmala sushupti. 
It is really sushupti, dead slumber to the fascinations of the world 
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outside as an unconcerned witness but wideawake to the Grace 
of Godand himself as the Ruler within it, can therefore he 
said to be the Spiritual witnessing. 

The curtain is now well drawn against th: world and the 
back turned towards it. The only two subjects for considera- 
tion are himself and the Grace of God, one’s inability to act, will 
or know without the rays of Grace are cleirly seen and therefore 
one's dependence onthe latter. The evil of self assertion is wel! 
brought home and the aspirant sees that in vain has he been 
boasting himself as the ruler within but that in reality he is the 
helpless blind man, led by the staff of Grace. ‘ Drop the staff: 
drops the тап Hence will he “cel the power of Grace and 
resign himself to it, as his Guide and shelter. No moreis he pre- 
sent in his owa consciousness b it allis arul, aru} and nothing 
elsewhere is the aspirant now ; he his refreafed into the bosom of 
Grace. Andheissiid to be inthe Ninmala-Thuriya state which 
had better be called the Spiritual Retreat. 

One step more and thit is the Finil. The cow that has bee» 
grazing amidst th: d ingers of the jungleis now on the guarded 
farms of her misterle1 by the mistress of the house. She must 
be drive: hom: to rest. Then is there Peace and plenty. Grace 
or Arulas the bickgro:ind of all creation, mother of all activities, 
should be understood as involve1 in the Existence, Consciousness 
and Bliss of that w^ich alone p rsists through all time and change. 
All activities cease and there is an expanse of Bliss, undisturbed 
and unruffled. As оле has bee1dropping off things of the world 
on his mirch onward, he his b2ea picking up bliss ofthe spirit at 
the sime time the farther from the world, the nearer God, the 
nearer the light, the farther from darkness, and now the summum 
bonum is attained and there is only the chitakasa of Bliss, me vast 
expanse with nothing else to disturb or limit th» consciousness. 

The soul is inthe great expanse of Sivdnubhavam or Siva- 
nandham. This is the @aruQeef referred to inthe Text. It is 
called the Ninmala-Turiyatitam, the Spiritual beautitude. 

This is thei np2rfect description of the state of Vimala Maunz 
Jiiana by a venturesome writer; gi...» adepts will pardon the pre- 
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sumption, as, from oae point of view leading one at least from the 
nooks of bon age to th: freeair of the @a#uQaxf, even by an 
Imperfect descriptio: of the path and the destinatio is more 
desirable than leaving all to shift for themselves 

How brief the text @ та веўезедт eJeruGaefluC.. and how 
expansive is the significance, the whole teachings of the shastras, 
are there in a nut shell and also the experiences of Ions and [ons 
of time. Сап апу one fail to note the toil of climbing up and 
alse the danger of falling down. A moment of weakness will 
send you down many a mile of weary journey ; therefore the 
masters:w10 know the pitfa 115, say агаў. алей етю ‘Hold 
* fast, be fi m press forward and inward into the Being of the 
* Father (who is your shelter) to be safe from the attacks of your 
«enemy. Do not hesitate or lose time and opportunity ; every 
‘moment lost keeps you in the coid ;therefore hasten hasten 
Senn &еоти/ ие pigum. Will not the sanctified, out of love 
cryaloudto their erring brothren,* hasten, hasten, ‘danges all 
around, come home to rest "' 

R. S. S. 


The Relation of Samkhya and Saiva Siddhanta 
By Swami VEDACHALVM 


(Conclude. from page 188, No. 4 of Vol. XIV). 


THE. ENDIVIOUAL SELVES. 


The meagre and very 5rief explanations that | have been 
able to lay before you regarding the Vedic terms Sat, Asat 
and’ Advitiyatn would, Е hope, be sufficient to call your atten- 
tion--to the highly important fact: of fixing the real meanings 
of cértain puzzling terms in the Vedas and Upanishads before 
proeee.ling to construct a system Óf philosophy out of them. 
Now.l proceed:to take up à much more important doctrine 
of Kapila —the doctrine of Individuil Selves. 

According to Kapila the individual Self is an etern:l and 
integral entity distinct from primordi matter. ог Mülaprakriti 
and its effects. It is not a thing created out of nothing nor 
is ita hewn out fragment of Brahman or its reflection as is 
asserted by our modern Vedantin. Why is it not so? 
Simply because nothing can be created out of nothing nor 
can the Omnipresent—unit of pure intelligence be cut off into 
limited parts of impure selves nor can it be made to reflect 
as so many miserable souls. 

But by some it is argued that the creative energv of the 
Supreme Being is so tremendously powerful that it cán at 
will create anything out of nothing. But such an argument 
reveals on their part a wantof clear notion concerning the 
nature of creative function. Creation 25 we understand it in 
our daily experience is the action of an intelligent agent ben, 
upon moulding an already existent object in accordance with 
the requirements of his earthly life. For instance, the lifg of a 
schoo|master requires some such furniture as black-bpards, 
benches, tables, chairs and so on and he, therefore, asks a 
carpenter to have them done for him. What does the carpenter 
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do’ He fetches a big teak-wood, cuts it up into several planks 
and diffzrent kinds of pieces and does all the necessary works 
of chiseli:g, smoothing, boring and uniting and creates 
in the end ай that is required by the school master. Here 
without tne fundamental part of teakwood the-carpenter cannot 
proceed with his work however skilful may he be in executing 
-that which he was required to do; but when once łe obtains 
the teakwood, he immediately proceeds to change it :nto differ- 
ent size and shape and brings out all the required furniture 
in good time. Now apply this to the process of world-crea- 
tion. The individual Selves require the creation of bodies and the 
worlds. And the all gracefull and all-merciful God acting upon the 
co-existing primary cause of matter mülaprakriti evolves from 
it an infinite variety of corporal bodies and worlds and gives 
them to souls as temporary tenements. As with the carpenter 
so with the Lord. He cannot create this entire system of 
cosmos without its primordial cause the mülaprakriti ; for 
creation means the law of causation, a continued succession 
of causes and effects. We can speak of creation with reference 
to matter, since every material effect has a substratum of its 
own material cause. But in the same sense we cannot speak 
of the creation of Souls as it is not possible to trace them to 
a common basic element of immaterial cause. The Selves 
are not blind, dead amd unintelligent principles like matter, 
but they are distinctley different from it in being constituted 
of the essence of intelligence. You knew perfectly well that 
intelligence is not a thing limited by space or time and that it 
is, therefore, mot capable of being divided into parts and 
torn out into pieces. When it is assuredly impossible to limit 
intelligence and tear and divide it as if it were a bit of tangible 
matter how can you speak of the creation of souls as if they came 
out from a common source of intelligence? 

And it has been alredy shown that God could not have 
created the Souls out of nothing, for every effect necessarily 
requires an antecedent cause. But some may'deem it as attributing 
defect to God to say that he is utterly unable to create 
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anything out of nothing. But I suppose that this mistaken 
notion arises by not distinguishing between the human power 
and the divine power. The difference between them is not 
one of quality but is simply of quantity, because qualitatively 
all forces whether human or divine must be alike in acting 
upon an object and producing in it a perceptible change. As 
regards the extent of difference between them in quantity it may 
be said that the Divine power is immeasurably and inconceivably 
greater than the other. If human power can only exert upon the 
little objects confined within this globe, the Divine power works 
upon the millions and billions of visible and invisible stellar 
worlds of which many are by countless degrees bigger than this 
earth—the Divine power the magnitude апа illimitable extent of 
which man only imagine but cannot describe. No scientific 
mind can conceive ofthe difference between the two powers in 
any other way tban that in which I have just explained. No 
intellect trained in tlhe methods of correct reasoning 
can assent to the evidence—less assertion that God made the 
individual Souls out of nothing. 

A gain, one of the different classes of idealists might come 
forward toassureus that the soulsarenot several things created 
out of nothing but they are so many phases of one and the same 
unit of intelligence, the Supreme Being. But Sage Kapila 
meets this ingenious argument by bringing into our deep 
consideration certain undeniable facts of our life as 'the scpa- 
rate alloment of birth, death and the organs, the diversity of 
occupations at the same time, and the different conditions 
of the three Gunas’. Do we not see before our eyes every day, 
nay every minute and moment that while one soul is given to 
birth another soul passesaway from this mortal life ; while 
one is born with all organs perfectly symmetrical in shape 
another is sent with defective organs such as the blind, the 
deaf, the dumb, the lame and so on? Do we not see that while 
one is a master another is a slave, while one isa father another 
is a son, while one is rich another is poor, while one is a king 
another is a subject ? And do we not also see that while one 
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is notorious for heinous crimes, hardness of fellings and a 
cruel heart, another is remarkable for his sublime virtues, tend 
erness of feelings and a benevolent heart’ If God be the only 
unitary principle of life that manifests itself as the whole of 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms, such an infinite variety 
asis seen in them cannot be expected to exist but all must be of 
one nature and of one kind. Such being not the truth, 
Kapila lays it down as a fact of indisputable and undeniable 
character the existence of rumerous individual Souls each and 
every one of them retaining a distinct self-consciousness 
eternally different from Mülaprakriti, the primordial cause of 
matter. Great as is the opposition of the modern Vedantin 
against this philosophy of reason and experience, still we cannot 
afford to forego the truth for the sake of others the truth 
that lay imbedded in the Vedas and earliest upanishads 
the truth that had been brought to light by Sage Kapila 
of Sankya and by Saint Meykandatleva of Saiva Siddhanta. 
] think that it is our bounden duty to preserve the oldest 
traditions and doctrines about the actual conditions of 


our life especially when they are seen corroborated and 
maiutained by our modern scientific knowledge. ] think 
that it is fair—nav even an uprightness of character—to have 
every thing old freely discussed in our educated circles 
without stealthily sliding away our convictions about grand 
truths, for fear of our stern and just behaviour affecting the 
reputation ofa certain individual philosopher as Sankara, I 
think that it would be our greatness of mind and high sense of 
duty to show our gratitude and admiration towards such of 
our old philosophers as Kapila, Patanjali and Meykandadeva 
who did their utmost to represent to us things in their true 
light and open our mental vision. And ] think that it is 
absolutety necessary that we should always be on our guard 
so that our appreciation of certain great thinkers may not 
distract us from a strict pursuance of truth, 
Position or SANKHYA AMONGST THE RELIGIONS. 
So farl considered on!y the main doctrines of Sankhya 
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leaving out of account its minuter ones for fear of tiring your 
patience witha long discourse. New let me proceed to state 
briefly the position of Sankhya amongst the other ancient 
systems of thought and tne close relation which it bears 
towards Saiva Siddhànta and bring this lecture to a close. 

We know it for certain that in the whole range of his system 
ef thought not even once did Kapila allude to the existence 
of a Supreme Being. This remarkable absence of any allusion 
to God led many an European Scholar to make Kapila an atheist. 
In the absence of any positive evidence, it is quite unfair on 
their part to have assumed that Kapila was an atheist. 
You remember I said in the preceding part of this lecture that the 
system of Kapila was based upon pure reason alone. Our 
faculty of reason performs its functions only upon the physi- 
cal and intellectual planes which are within the reach of our 
experience; it can distinguish one from the other or liken one 
object to another object either in the sphere of mind or in the 
sphere of matter, And all beyond the limits of these regions 
of mind and matter do not come easy to the grasp of the reason- 
ing faculty. Since the essential nature of God transcends al) 
mind and matter and consequeni!y all the reasoning powers of 
man, Sage Kapila left that question out ef consideration dwelling 
simply on facts derivable from exprience and solvable by 
reason. That God is beyondthe comprehension of all finite 
intelligence is alsoof universal acceptance and even relrgiens 
contradicting amongst themselves invariably admit this. Laid 
therefore under the difficult and impossibility of proving the 
existence and nature of God from reason alone, as Kapila went 
silently away without even touchmg on taisextremely intricate 
problem, it is quite unsafe to advance any theory regarding his 
attitude towards that ultimate question. Furtherit would be 
an unwarranted assertion to say anything definitely on the 
religious inclination of kapila, while we are in the dark having 
no means of ascertaining it. However it seems to me that 
Kapila maintained a position bordering on Agnosticism similai 
so that. which is being held by some agnostics of recent times., 
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Unlike the authors cf other systems who based most oftheir 
arguments on the Vedic and Upanishad passages and wove 
their fabric of thought in strict union with their teachings, 
Kapila never recognised anything as authoritative except that 
which was conformable to reason, never accepted the Vedas and 
Upanisbads except in so far as they were in thorough agreement 
with reason. That is why his system alone is considered by 
the European scholars to be the true representative of the 
ancient Indian thought. That is why he alone is considered to 
be the true exponent ої ancient Indian beliefs and a valuable 
repository of old traditional accounts. 

Now as regards the relation of Sankhya to Saiva Siddhànta 
] venture to say that in all and every important respect they 
аге identical. In accordance with the correct methods of 
reasoning Sankhys states that this world of multifarious forms 
and shapes is for that very reason evanescent and transitory 
and aftera long and indefinite period of constant change it will 
dissolve again into a formless and shapeless state of matter 
called Prakriti. And the Saiva Siddhanta too upholds the same 
view about the present condition of this tangible world and of 
the intangible condition of its primal cause. 

Then again the Sankhya maintains that the Avyakta or the 
unmanifested state of this primal cause isas much true as its 
V yakta or manifested state. And the Saiva Siddhanta too speaks 
of these two states in rauch the same manner. 


Again the Sankhya dwells upon the twenty three tattvas 
or entities which evolve from Prakriti one after another in close 
succession with increasing coarseness of form. And the Saiva 
Siddhànta too deals with the evolution of twenty three tattvas 
in the same remarkab,e manner. 


Again the Sankhya reasons out a twenty-fifth principle as 
necessarily distrinct from Prakriti and designates it as an intelli- 
gent Self possessing of clear individual consciousness. And 
the Saiva Siddhanta too closely argues the existerce of an 
individual Soul cifferent from matter and possessing ofan 
eterral consciousness all its own. 
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And lastiy the Sānkkya argues the ever existence of not 
one such individul Scul but innumerable ones. And the Saiva 
Siddhànta too maintains the same view of countless individual 
egoes that have a perpetual existence. 

So far you see that Sankhya and Saiva Siddhanta are one 
in taking a correct view ofthe world manifest and unmanifest 
and in making а profound psychological study of numerous 
individual egoes each of which having an eternal, integral and 
indestructible self-consciousnes all its own. And you also see 
from this identity of these two systems, tbat the doctrines of 
Saiva Siddhànta entitle it toa claim of as great ап antiquity 
as the system of Sankhya has. 

Now the question would naturally occur to you what 
constitutes the difference between Sankhya and Siva Siddhania. 
You remember 1 have already told you that Kapila makes no 
mention of a Supreme Being in his Sank hya. But Saval 
Siddhànta like the so called theistic Sànkhya or yoga of Pataii- 
jali goes a step upward and maintains the existence of an all 
intelligent power from certain actual experiences of our inward 
life. To this great power it ascribes an invisible as well as a 
visible form of grace assumed by it not for its own sake but for 
the sake of sin-bound souls. By making his otherwise izcom- 
prehensible nature quite comprehensible to the souls through 
these forms of grace, the all-mercijul Sivam deiivers the souls 
from the bondage of ignorance, evil and misery and sets them 
for ever in his unlim.ted bliss of supreme Love. Such are the 
‘main outlines that I have been able to draw of Sankhya and 
Saiva Siddhanta—the two most ancient cults of this vast conti- 
nent of sages. It is my earnest hope that irrespective of all 
class and creed prejudices you would make a criticial and 
comprative study of these two systems and bring more Jight 
from them than I have been able to do now. It is my earnest 
hope that being imbued with the knowledge of modern scientific 
cultyre you would beable torecognise and appreciate more 
than our orthodox scholars do the remarkable quest after truth 
which the two systems strenuously pursue in stringent logical 
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and scientific methods, and that having recognised it you would 
stand against all temptations to lean on certain unscientific 
systems of thought that are current amongst the bigoted class 
of people. And it is my earnest hope that you would spread 
everywhere the principles of love and brotherhood, teach 
people to love God our eternal “ather on a correct understand- 
ing of human life-ideals and actual experiences and illumine 
the darkest corner cf the minds of our fellow countrymen by 
making them realise the glory of moral prfection and helping 
them to raise themselves to a level with the foremost nations of 
this globe. Om Sivam. 


Light on the True Path 
OF 
ST. UMAPATHI SIVACHARIAR 


By J. M. Narraswami PILLAI B.A., B.L., 


[This is also one of the fourteen Siddhanta Sastras, and it 
deals with the subject of Dzsakarya or the Ten spiritual 
conquests of the soul. There are learned treatises on the subject 
in Sanscrit but none of them have been translated into Tamil, 
nor are the original treatises available even in print. Sriman 
P. M. Muttiah Pillai avergal of Tuticorin brought out a small 
brochure on the same subject in Tamil prose, over which a 
sharp controversy has raged. With all its faults it is however 
valuable, Dr. V. V. Ramanan's contribution to this Journal in 
Vol X pp. 43—47 and 113—117 will be also of the 
utmost use to the student, Dasa-Karyam means ten 
kinds of actions or Karma and is not to be confounded 
with the three-fold karma which binds the soul and gives 
rise to birth and death and sufering. On the other hand 
these are steps taken by the aspirant for ccnquering birth and 
death. Though some of them have been set forth in the up- 
anishads it is in the Saiva Agamas they have been clearly 
analysed and systemised and a full and complete code of action 
is given. These are actual psychical and spiritual processes 
and unless they.are practised and realised one cannot possibly 
understand them. We do not lay claim to any such knowledge 
or practice, but in pursuance ofa certain duty, we place the 
letter of the law before the public, so that those who may have 
the grace, and the guidance of à true teacher may be profited 
by it. These Dasakarya аге Tattva Ripa, Tattva Darsana or 
Katchi, Тайра suddhi, Atma-Ripa, Atma Darsana, Atma 
Suddhi, Siva-Rápa, Siva-Darsana Siva-yoga,and Siva-Bhoga. 
We may also mention that Kachchiappa Munivar, disciple of the 
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famous Sivajiiana Munivar, gives a paraphrase of St. Umapati- 
Sivam’s verses in his learned Tanikatppurduam Nandiupadesa- 
padalam verses, 121 to 125. ] 

vers Фаш B my: ape stam 40 ето 

weirs) Paro m sexes. Quer pesmi e 

wens) Fa qw eansu № elem 4 

SH 692520 Te) 8 sc & S Suis асвет. (1) 
From Earth to Sivam each its form to see is Tattva Rupa; 
From Earth to Sivam, is each mala inert, 

Perceiving this is Tattva Darsanam 

From Earth to Sivam, not established in them. 

Through Siva's grace, one doth sunder oneself 

ls l'attva Suddhi, so the wise declare. 


NotEs. 

The word Гайоа is defined by Professor Macdonnel as (that 
ness), very essence, true nature, truth reality, principle- 
(especially one of the 25 inthe Sankhyan philosophy} So 
that it really was synonymous with the word Sat and we have 
elsewhere shown how the compound Satand Asat originally 
meant Prakriti or maya whose compcnents were the 25 princi- 
ples from earth to Prakriti of the Sankhyans and Vedantins. 
According to the Agamanta these /a/fvas аге 36, 11 over and 
above the 25, the authorities for which see Sri Kasivasi Senthina- 
ibier’s Tattva catechism. Man is other than 36 tattvas though 
bound in their toils. God is above the 36 tattvas. And thc 
Svetasvatara Upanishad declares “As a metal disk (mirror) 
tarnished by dust shines bright again after it ha3 been cleaned 
so is the one incarnate person satisfied and free fram grief after 
he has seen the real nature ef his Átma (II. 14). 

« And when by the real nature of his Atma, he sees as by 
a lamp the real nature of Brahman, then having known the 
Unborn, Eternal Deva. Who is beyond all Za/tvas,(sarvatattvair) 
he is freed from all Pasa.” (11. 15.) 

These two mantras by the way contain by the way the 
gist of the Dasakarya, and the several steps in Salvation. 

4 
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The nature of each tattva,that binds one has to be seen, and 
that this in its nature is only mattér and unintelligent and that 
it is impure, and after thus distinguishing the /a//vas for 
himself, and knowing how he gets bound by identifying himself 
with them, he must get out of their hold, by holding to the 
Lord, and thus purify himself. This is ¢attva suddhi as shown 
in this verse and in the r4th. Mantra. This does not involve, as 
we have repeatedly shown that we should regard these tattvas 
themselves as false.or the bondage as false. "These fattvas * as 
their very root meaning shows are a truth in themselves, as 
also the bondage. We know how the bondage came about by 
identifying oneself with them, and the first step in cleansing 
oneself of this impurity, in getting freed of their fetters, (Pasa) 
is to detach oneself from them. (‘amsuHaqpeferg’) In this 
heroic effort of the soul in its battle against all passion and the 
flesh, its true help is the unseen Helper, Whose grace is ever and 
always with us to forcrazn as the Devara Hymn puts it. With- 
out its firm hold on God, this freedom is only a name, we have 
shown in our notes to Sivajiiana Siddhiyar 

штаб CHART mie) CHICO BUGS HM sor L_cVTEHT eb 

Fujian Gruaro Soar 8 di m ma» sheri grea 

Gurba maros Ou Quah Dur wm s 2 gia стр 

sworn aa Aum 0s a 55, вет т. (2} 

Great gloom removed, one sees his knowing self, 

This is atma ира. 1 is Darsan 

When you alone do stand, of actions shorn, 

While losing self in Truth, one That becomes, 

This is Atma Suddhi, Agamas say. 

Nores. 
In the chain of Salvation herein sketched one ring is atta- 


ched to the other. One in a sense overlaps the other. The mo- 
ment one detaches oneself from the Tattvas (Vattva Suddhi) one 


а 


* [n the same way as the word ‘sat’ has come to mean God, 
the word Tattva has also come to mean Gud. (53 $a ). 
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Stands apart, and krows that he is not dead, inert ahd impure 
body, and that he is an intelligent being. This is Atma-rüpa. 
Then he knows that all the afflictions he has been suffering 
from, from the enduring taint of anava, like hate and love, are 
no more his, as he is Jāna svarüpa, and the afflictions were 
begotten of his identifying himself with the Zattvas. But 
though he can differentiate between non-intelligent Tatvas 
and his own intelligent and thus form an idea of his self, can he 
see his own form ? This wi!l be thinking thought an impossibi- 
lity, like the eye trying to see itself. But still itis declared he 
could cognise himself even though it be for a moment, before 
he plunges his self in the supreme self and becomes lost to 
view (Tattva suddhi). This sight of self is possible when after 
absolute detachment, one stands still without thought or action, 
like a flame undisturved by wind ina sheltered spot. This is 
only for a moment as the next stage (Atma suddhi) supervenes at- 
once. His momentary individuality is lost, and he indentifies 
himself with the supreme as he had just a few moments before 
hehad been identifying himself with the Za£/vas. The latter 
condition is ‘gw uï 2519 9159950’, and the former is * Gus; 
ora ssropSCe@ yapa. So that except at the point of 
Atma Darsana, the soul never retains its individuality, but 
identifies itself with the Tattvas on God. Hence as I have 
elsewhere shown the fallacy of the Buddhists and Pra- 
chchamia Buddhis:s who deny the reality and individuality of 
the soul. 

rampas т eri Guil Dues agas, 
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Becoming all forms, of the Form of the beautiful Parai, 

Whirling the Soul in birth and death in mala’s noose, 

There is One who doth remove the sins and show great 
grace, 

To see this One in one’s soul bright is Siva Rapa. 
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NortEs. 


The soul regained its true form, when it detacl ed itself 
from the Tattvas. It stcod still for а moment and plunged 
itself in Sivam. Just at the moment of the plunge, the soul 
gains a knowledge of the Form of God. But where is to be 
seen? Like his own, it is not individualised. The soul could 
however distinguish itself from God. He is not the sinning 
and mala bound soul. He is one who joining it to the wheel of 
Samsara by giving it Zanu, Karana, /3йитапа and Bhoga from 
maya, lifted it out of the deep darkness and caused ma/aparipika 
and appeared in Person as the Parama Guru and showed its 
grace, and entered its heart, of the size of the Thumb. And 
yet He was everywhere and everything. Aud all this He 
became as He is Pure chit, ParaSakti. This perception of God 
as all, all is 5?va;naya:n, is Siva Apa. The importance ef the 
word S:vamayam which every one prefixes to his writing will 
thus be apparent, Itis án experience, and a great experience 
of the soul, which we should try to realize in all our actions, 
in all our thoughts. With this idea to guide us throughout, 
oh, how well our actions will be transformed from being 
Ahankara into Siva Акага, Fien no evil will flow from our 
word and act and thought, but peace and good will, kindness 
and charity, love and Ananda. 

uws AA штОеяет ©) гб m Kiar m gyuro 
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The Parai’s stand insoul, of I-ness and my-ness freed ts 
Siva’s Foot, 
Where one sees God in all and every where that is Siva'sFace, 
The Bliss that is past speech, that alone is Siva's crown, 
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This truth perceiving well and seeing naught else than God, 

Not sliding back to earth aud like, not standing still, 

Not plunging in the thought that he is God but sure becoming 
That, 

To unite with that Paramananda so unspeakable, 

This the Vedas say is Siva Darsanam. 


Nores. 

The experience gained in the seventh of the Dasakārya is 
carried further.and a closer rez lization is reached in this eighth 
conquest of the soul. There are also ceriain dangers to be 
safeguarded in this experience. When one matures in the 
Sadana there is naught else but God, he is likely to regard 
himself as God, which Aham Brahma .Jiianam. This will not 
only stop his progress further but will lead him back into the 
whecl of Samsara ; and thus all the up-hill work achieved till now 
will end in nothing. On the other hand he is absolutely enjoined 
to sink his individuality into the supreme getting cleansed of his 
Ahankdra and mamakara, and then God's grace enters his soul 
which is Sattinipdda. This is Parai or Sakti and The Foot 
usually symbolises God's sakti or grace. The author follows 
the description of thbecrown as given in 7truvachakam (18. 1) 
* Quar Bestia. arcs) Garwa mig Barm area" © wouldst 
hear of his bright jewelled crown? Itis glory old that passeth 
speech." 
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Whatever befalleth one, he sees its truth 
His self who doth it sense, and what transcends, 
The grace beyond compare, The Lord Šiva, 
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А 4 views all that befell from that standpoint 

And sees that from same grace flow good and had 

As do all sense and sense-experience, 

And knows that naught can move except through Grace, 

And unites self to Grace that is Siva-yoga 

Notes. 

All the published texts give the reading Siva Boga in the 
last line, but it is to be taken as meaning Siva-yoga, the ninth 
Dasakarya, both words meaning the same; and it has to be 
distinguished from the tenth, Parabhoga. When one reaches 
this condition, he is not affected by like and dislike nor afflicted 
by pain and pleasure. He knows how they are caused, 
they are of the flesh and caused by his attachment to the flesh 
and he is not the body. Further becomes to look upon them 
from a higher stand point, from the stand point of Spirit. They 
hi ve no power in themselves to affect souls, nor the souls to be 
affected unless this Chetana and Achetana Prapancha is willed 
to move by the supreme Power of God. All good and bad 
ultimately flow to him. He isthe Final cause and cause of 
causes. And the final surrender is made ‘not as I will but 
as thou willst’ This is the ar^ana, Sivarpana, set forth in 
the roth Sūtra of Sivajianaboda “75659 ате De,” wwo 
aw вэй Gies Gio еа дәтиет m," when the oneness, advaita union 
is reached and all the mala, maya and karma lose their power 
and the final conquest over the flesh is reached Pasatchaya. 
And the soul is landed in the bliss of the Parabhoga or Siva- 
Bhoga, the last of the Dasakarya. “urensporm@p ижа): 
ишт.” 
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Even though one commits heinous sins, 

In murder, theft, and drink indulges. 

Treads paths which he ought not to tread, 

Caste rules defies and inakes mistakes 

Atones with God, self action lost, 

Our Lord doth convert sure his soul 

into His Body and own soul 

And then.it’s He who eats and sleeps 

And walks and transmutes all Bhoga 

Into ilis own, all differance lost 

He sure doth make the soul Divine 

This is the path called great Siva Bhoga. 
NOTES. 

When the soul is finally cleansed of its sin, He dwells in 
God. and God dwells in Him. He has absolutely no per- 
ception of any difference, betwen himself and God and other 
things. He enjoys the Вііѕѕ Supreme, and he is not even 
conscious he is so enjoyiag. In this condition, while he still 
retains the body, he is called a Jivan-mukta. As a result of 
this physical covering and environment, he comes into contact 
with other physical objects and things. Actions necessary 
follow and whatever they my be, the Jivan-mukta is not 
responsible. No taint can attach to him, as all his Тали, 
karana, Bhuvana and Bhoga had all been converted into Šiva- 
Tanu, Šiva karaņa, Siva Bhuvana and Siva-bhoga. ‘Lhe only 
condition is the soul must lose all sense of self and the 
feeling that he is the actor. Then all his acts and burdens be- 
come those of the Lord. This :s God’s great Atonement so 
wrongly understood i: Christian teaching. 

Saint Chandesvara Nayanar's act infelling his father, and 
St. Manickavachak.'s spending the treasure of his sovereign are 
mentioned as instances of his principle herein enunciated. 

Hail All Hail to Saint Uinapati, 


Sivajnana Siddhiyar of Arunandi Sivacharya. 


A REVIEW. 


We have been privileged to see an advance copy of the 
English translation of Si vajiana Siddhiyar by that talented ex- 
ponent of Saiva Siddhànta, Nallaswami. The translation 
originally appeared in the pages of the Siddhanta Dipika and 
is now published in book form, royal octavo of 280 pages, with 
an introduction of 40 pages. notes and glossary. The intro- 
duction gives a succinct of the antiquity account ofthe Saiva 
Religion, with apt quotations from the Vedas and the Upani- 
shads, and establishes beyond doubt that the prevaiiiug Religion 
of ancient India was the Saiva cult; thus setting at rest all 
opinions as to the recency of the Saiva Siddhanta Philosephy. 
The erroneous notions of some who would identify Paramasiva, 
the God head of the Saiva Religion with the Rudra of the 
Trinity, and with Sankara's Saguna Brahman areably exposed 
and the universality of the Saiva Siddhanta, which conprehends 
all phases of thoug^t from the lowest to the highest, and shows 
the ladder way of the gradual unfoldment of the Spirit is 
clearly pointed out therein. The note or the author is ex- 
ceedingly interesting and instructive and is followed by a list of 
the Agamas and the Upigamas. 

The book itself comprises 3 sections. Book the first, deals 
with Alavai or Logic, which is essential for the establishment 
of truths and the exposure of fallacies. Book the second, is 
devoted to the Para Paksha—the foreign side—to the statement 
aud refutation of all schools of thought foreign to the principles 
of the Saiva Siddhanta. Book the third, contains the one’s own 
side—the Supaksha— the statement of the truths ofthe Siddhanta 
according to the division of the subject adopted in the princi- 
pal treatise of Ѕіуајпапа Bhodam. Sivajfüàna Siddhi is, no 
doubt, a popular treatise in Тат". owing to its lucid expression 
and exposition of the varied suojects. .\ny careful student 
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will after the study of this book, be sufficiently well informed 
of all the shades and phases of thought in the ancient and 
modern Religion of India and what is more beneficial to him- 
self, be trained gradually and unconsciously to reason out 
everything for himself. The present translation into English, it 
is noteworthy, does not lack that attractiveness, but possesses in 


a marked degree, the clearness of diction, rythm and style, 
characteristic of the translator. 


One without the least idea of the Indian Religion will find 
himself quite at home on the very first reading; even the 


technical terms are well explained in a copious Glossary. 
The indispensability of this book to the modern student of 


Religions is evident from another feature of it, namely from 
the valuable notes added at the foot of each page and at the 
end of each chapter cr book. One cannot fail to come across 
the contrast drawn between the Eastern and the Western 
thoughts, ancient and modern, and the beautiful exegsis on the 
Pauranic episodes, such as Tiripura Dakana, Durga Раја or 
Navaratri, Dakshayajüs, Tàrukavana incicent, bringing out 
the inner meaning hidden from the popular notions of the 
uninitiated. lt is our humble opinion that this part of the work 
is invaluable in view of the lasting benefits it will shower on 
the nation or nations shaping the thoughts and aspirations 
nearer the Truth. The notes on the misunderstanding of 
Western scholars as regards the Quietism or Fatalism of 
Indian thought, on the errors of the Sabda Brahma Vadin and 


on the definition of Satand Asat, are deserving of careful 
study. 


There is interesting reading to the Buddhists and the 
Christians too. The chapter on Nirvana, the ideal of Buddha, 
shows the true import oi the teaching in the light of the Hindu 
doctrines ; that on the Teachings of Christ confirms the oft ex- 
pressed opinion that the Hindu alone can truly appreciate and 
understand the lofty ideals of Christ, ‘ihe greatest principle 
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of the Advaita Jiiana is certainly involved in the utterances of 
that Mahatma, whose teachings are misread and mis-under- 
stood by those who profess to follow him. ‘The recent advance 
of Religious Thought in the West falls more inline with the 
Eastern principles and it will certainly take а long time before 
it is adopted and assimilated by the Christian brethren on this 
hemisphere. ‘Christ was the Son of God’ the Christian brother 
says and the Hindu says‘ yes.’ He was more, he was a great 
jüani and Mukta and accordingly God Himself, as all Muktas 
are so to say and all must attain that state of Christhood which 
is the complete surrender to the will of the Father, so that they 
may be one with the Father even as Jesus was cne with Him.’ 


There are ample quotations on the subject from Western 
writers. 


Another point should not be overlooked. The inccmpe- 
tency of the Western scholars to read the Vedic and 
Upanishadic text inthe true light is aptly pointed out in 
several places and now isso interesting as the notes on the 
characteristics of Rudra, which are well compared and contrast- 
ed with various texts. The notes on the Pafichamantras, on 
the other Saktis, Diksha and on the soul are equally based on 
Agamic and Upanishadic texts. 


No adequate compliment can be paid to the great worker 
Nallaswami who has been ceaselessly working for the Sid- 
dhanta for more than two decades. What is surprising is that 
he is not yet tired. Не holds out the hope of soon giving the 
world all the 14 Siddhanta Sastras in English. 


It will not be out of place toobserve that the present 
trend of modern thought is towards the Advaita doctrine and 
it will require many a worker in this field not workers who 
will be tired by exertion and exhausted by hunger, but workers 
of adamantine strength, born of unsclfish love towards the 
suffering humanity, workers who will sacrifice all comforts for 
the uplifting of the fallen and the depraved souls fallen frem 
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the True Advaita Anubhava of the Blissful Lord, depraved by 
self-seeking thoughts and desires, workers who will toil on for 


the world regardless of the fruits of their labour. The Saivites 
themselves have to be roused to a sense of the present situation. 


A large majority are biting at the husk, not knowing that it is 
only a covering for the kernel inside. The inside is now more 
open to the view of the non-Saivites than for the Sa vites them- 
selves and when attempts are made to misrepresent the inside, 
the man at the husk believes too, instead of trying to know the 
truth himself. It has become the fashion now for preachers 
from pulpits and platforms to quote largely from Sivajüana- 
bodam, Siddhiyar, Tayumáànavar etc., with approval and bring 
up the rear by a statement that the completeness of the teachings 
is found only in the pages of the Bible. The days when tha 
other religions were looked upon as Satan's, are gone and we 
have now the refreshing advance of thought that there is Truth 
in each Religion, but the complete Truth is inthe Bible. It 
is a good sign of development, but it behoves each inheritor of 
the Agamanta, and follower of the universal principles of the 
Saiva Siddhanta, to understand the highest aspect of the Truth 
himself, and to enlighten the Saivites of their great inheritance 
If all or most of the Saivites understand their religion the rest 
will understand it too. And then each will begin to laugh in 
his sleeve when it is said to him ‘the day dawns because my 
cock crows.’ 


We have no quarrel or dispute with any other religionist. 
Our teachings have expressly stated that all religions are 
essential for the development of man, and that the one aiming 
to be universal should be comprehensive enough to provide the 
ladder way of spiritual evolution from the lowest to the highest 
of thinkers. Then why quarrel with each other being on 
different rungs ; 

‘Come on brother, come, you will see the next rung soon 
when you stand firm on that’ should be the word of each sensi- 
ble Saivite and if possible and needed, assist іп discriminating 
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between the rungs, out of love, in loving words. This is the 
work before us and sensible, patient, forgiving, humble and 
persevering workers are needed by hundreds and thousands at 
the present day. It was surprising to hearthat the truths of 
the Paiichakshara were preached, for the sake of curiosity and 
criticism, to the Christians by their Preacher, with quotations 
from ths Sanscrit. 


Will not this alone rouse my brethren to a sense of tbe 
present trend oí activity. While the Christian Preacher is 
doing our work (although in a caviling spirit) of sprea- 
ding Truths, we sleep and lounge biting at the husk when it 
pleases us. 


We kave known long enough that the sun rises and sets; 
there are many who would not be disturbed from this belief. 
-Let them abide by time. There are others who will begin to 
see that the sum does not rise and set if truths are put before 
them. The truths are imbedded in the Agamas and the Siddhanta 
Sastras‘and the true import and character of the teachings are 
not understood or practised by the n.ajority of our own people. 


What are the characteristics of a Saiva, ask a passer by. 
He says “ Why sir, rise early, have bath, perform Sandhyvan- 
dana, wear ashes and Rudraksha, if you please and if available, 
some silk clothes, witness Püja in the Temple, and be a 
vegetarian, if you can; it is only for the few, you see, and if 
convenient take vegetable diet on Friday. But of course it is 
bad to take fish or flesh on fasting days. Your marriages etc. 
must be celebrated by the Priests according to custom. 
Observe the rites usually followed for hcuse-warming, Shrad- 
dha etc., and listen to the reading and the expositions of Puranas, 
attend the important festivals, say the Car festival Suranpor 
etc., don't you know." 


This in a nut shell is the life of a good membergreater is 
the number of those who areignorant of even this much. Can 
one be seated with folded hands, as an unconcerned witress О? 
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this degeneration. Have the noble teachings of our Lord 
through His Servants been buried so deep that they are now 
only the past times of pundits and pastors. This shall not be 
O ye, men. women and children, the noble inheritors of the 
sacred treasures of the Agamanta! A Saiva is one who owes 
allegiance to Siva, the Bountiful, the Graceful and the Blissful. 
As is the God so is the worshipper and therefore a Saiva is one 
who is bountiful, Graceful and Blissful. His bounty and grace 
is to be evident in his thought feelings and actions towards all 
beings and his bliss in the satisfaction that he is unswerving in 
his allegiance to the Lord who is his Guardian and Guide. 
“Let nothought go forth from me to the injury or prejudice 
of all my fraternity on earth much less a word or deed to harm 
another—instead, let me extend to all the fellowship of my hand, 
to raise the fallen, to assist the raised, and to enlighten and 
enrich the less favoured. I care not for praise or reward, abuse 
or ingratitude. Ican bear the offences of the less enlightened 
as does a mother bear the kicks of her own child. All I call 
* mine" I owe to my Lord, I watch for him until He sends His 
servants to take charge. Ail my powers I owe to him ; let me 
know Him andlove Him making my body and myself, His 
Temple, so that all hate and love, good апа evil on the differen- 
tial plane may have no charms for me. 1 shall be all Love and 
All Good in the Unified plane. There, no wind blows, no 
tempest rages, no darkness or light, all serene and calm, over 
following in Grace and Wisdom with complete surrender to the 
will and being of my Lord. 1 will be one with Him, lost in the 
ocean of bounty, Grace and Bliss. Such is the ideal of a Šaiva.” 
He is not the selfseekirg quarrelsome neighbour, not the land 
grabber, not the flesh eating beast, nor the fish eating whale, 
not the proud high caste Prabhu nor the down trodden low 
caste Pariah, not the wearer of ashes and Rudraksha nor the 
worshipper at shrines. A Saiva is God on Earth, clothed in 
flesh fo be loving and loveable. His eyesare not of erring flesh 
but of enlightening Grace. His mind is not of bewitching 
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Maya but of liberating Light. His body is not the Store of 
vice and wickedness but the mirror of the Light Within. 


What a gap between this state which must be attained 
sooner or later, and the one in which we are. Reader! Ponder 
well now you can improve yourself day by day, your improve- 
ment and culture is your nation's, and when you are süfficientl y 
introspective see wliat you can do towards the attalnment of 
this ideal. There is not one who cannot do something in this 
cause. Be trueto yourself and to Lord, you wil see light 
wherever ou set foot and in that light keep your self and the 
rest. The task is done and that is Šivajňāna Siddhi. Brothers 
and sisters, come and sing the praises of Siva, know His Grace, 
and dwell in that Grace—and that in Sivajiana Siddhi.— 


R. S. Subramaniyan, 


NAMMALVAR'S TIRUVIRUTTAM. 
By А, GOVINDACHARYA SVAMIN, c. E., M. R. A. S. 


Verse 53. (Vàr à-y-in-a-mulai-y-a].) 
Heading.—The Counsel of the Prophetess. 


e fai bandaged 
Text—What this fair-one of жагасы 


The holy pain of love for th’ Lord of Heav'n's Blest 
Traits. 


breast suffers from, is— 


[To heal this pain,] procure and wave ye [over her]— 

(1) His cool—fine—Tul'si- Wreath Divine, 

Ог, of it, e'en (2) a single leaf, or (3) cool-green-twig, 

Or (4) under-root, or (5) e'en the earth wherein it stood! 

Explanation.—-1. Friends—bent on healing our Seer's pain, 

Wrong rem'dies seek and go astray. 

Souls—know'ng the true cause of this pain, 

Advise, saying—"'Pain, sprung from Godly source, 

Can healed be only by what is of God,” 

[Compare Gamaliel's like* remark— 

* 35, And (He) said unto them, ye men of Israel, take heed 
to yourselves what ye intend to do as touching these 


“ 38 Refrain from these men, and let them alone; for if this 
counsel or this work be of men, it will come to nought? 

“ 39 But ii it be of God, ye cannot onertbrow it ; lest haply 
ye be found eve. to fight against God. 

" 40 And to him they agreed ...”...Acts, Ch. V.] 

П. By ** bandaged breast ” is meant the fact that our 

seer's love of God, by touch of wordly things is clcgged 

Ш. Ву “thb? Lord-of-Heav'n's Blest Traits,” the hint 's 
conve yed. 

That in heav'n and on earth, these Traits, souls’ love 
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inflame. 
IV. The phrase-“ the holy pain of love," implies 
That this love, holy though it be, breeds pain, 


don’t have 
, 
When th' souls who bear it aren't enjoyment- у 


V. " (1) His cool-fine-Tul’si-Wreath Divine " et cetera, 

Show th’ least in God's Liege-line can heal this love- 
brought pain. 

VI. “ His.... Tulsi- Wreath," 

VII The word “wreath” nints That's, souls whom He 
loves, we should Jove. (1) these souls, by mutual love 
are twined, 

And (2) them God honours by placing them on his head. 

УШ. The Tul'si's "leaf" means those whom th’ good souls 
have trained, 

IX. While cool—green—twi'g" means their kin—made 
green by their touch. 

X. The * under-root" are those who’ re th’ root of all this 
growth, 


That is, by standing 'neath the rest, support the whole, 

Seeking to minister, and not 

To be ministered into, e'er (Cp. our Psalm 24, Decade 27 
and 80 ; Mukunda-mala v. Matt., 20 28 etc., Mark, 10-4-5.] 

This being good souls' essential trait. 

[Note too the say 'ng'—"* Many that are 

First shall be last, and the last first" (Matt., 19.30 ; 20.16; 
Mark., 10.31 ; Luke, 13.30.) 

“ Knights of the Broom” 's a work which shows 

Benares scavengers' beliefs. 

“| bow to the street scavengers of Kanchi’s King, 

By whom sceptics in (1) Doctrine and (2) Discipline are, 

As be'ng a nuisance in good-souls' path, cleared away.” 

Kanchi's "Knights of the Broom” thus Vedantarya 
praised. 

Their Triplicane Compeers, I too thus e'er salute, 
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Say'ng " Kair avini" where v. says “ Hasti-giri." Vide the 
Kaisika. 

Mahatmya Chapter of the Varaha Purana and Bhattaryas 
Standard Samskrit Tamil Commentary thereon, which 
in all our great Temples, is annually read publicly to the 
Congregation in God's presence assembled. 

Christ too doth praise the Lord, saying— 

* Thou hast hid these things from the wise, 

And hast revealec them, unto babes"—dMatt., 17.25, and 
Luke, 10.21 ] 

ХІ. or “ (ст) ееп the earth whereon it stood."— 

E'en touch with the soil where they dwell, 

Can as healing rem'dy serve. 

E'en as one of Brinda-ban's bushes, О! may I be born, — 

Bushes, decked with the dust the Jumna-breeze blew from 
the feet 

Of th’ Holy Gopis whose Кеп teaching ‘yond (a) their 
kin's and (5) th’ Pharisees,’ 

Bade them pursue the path which th’ Lord of Heav’n and 
Earth did show, 

And which, Adepts in-Meditation lifelong strive to find!” 
(Sage A-Krura's prayer. See the Bhagavata, .) 

* Though the groves of Brinda in which Krishna (till he 
completed the tenth year of his childhood) disported with 
the Gopis, no longer resound to the echoes of his flute; 
though the waters of the Jumuna are daily polluted with 
the bloed of the sacred kine; still it is the holy land of 
the pilgrim, the sacred gordan of his fancy, on whose 
banks he may 51 and weep, as did the banished Israelite 
of old, for the glories of Mithurahis Jerusalem.”—Tod! 

XI. “ Their holiness to holy places, Saints.impart, 

Clothed with the power of th’ Lord who dwells in their’ 
hearts.” 

Į“ Tirthi kurvanti tirthanj, svanta sthena Gada Chriti. 

XII. Procuring this, it wave ye (over her)."’—That is 

The slightest move in this direction, will fruition bring! 

6 
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[Vide the Gita 2.40.—“ Nehabhikra mznass sti." 

'This Medicines proximity itself will heal ! 

Vide the text :—“ Sage! I'm th’ lieze of those who, with 
friends, 

(1) Touch, (2) sit with, (3) see, or (4) hear God's Servants 
and their Friends!” (“Ye tu Bhagavatar sanghath" 
ete.,) 

“ (т) Heard of, (2) seen, (3) done, (4) caused to be done, 

Good deed, Great King! hath sanctifying pow'r '" (* Dhar- 
mas, (1) sruto va, (2) drishto va" etc.) 

Verse 54. (Vis'um-jirak’ al.) 

Heading.—The Bride desires the Bees to go as Messengers. 

Text.—Bees— who 'll us bear 'neath the pure op'ning- 
lotus feet 

Of my and Angels’ Lord who took and ate by stealth 

Тһе butter which Br'nda-ban’s cowherdesses stored, 

And did too, other acts such as the world contemns ! 

wavmg 

beating 

You, hence, with ease th’ Lord’s Heav’n can reach; 

Ere starting on your Heav'nward Journey, please tell me— 

What words you mean to speak to th’ Jsord on my behalf! 

Explanation—I, See'ng that our Seer’s pain can be healed 
only with 

Th’ aid of souls who, (1) from evil can distinguish good, 

And (2) with both Doctrine’s and Discipline’s wings 
can fly, 

And (3) thence are proper intercessors with the Lord, 

Such intercessors’ aid, Friends, in this verse invoke. 

JI. ** You, with swift-beating wing can Пу; 

You, hence, with case, th’ Lord's Hcav'n can reach.” 

Vide the text :—“ Salvation he holds, in his hand ; 

That is, he who in (t) Doctrine and (2) Discipline 's ripe, 

May fcel assured that he salvation will attain. 

Hl. Ге me—what words, (for me) you mean to speak to 
th’ Lord."— 


You, with swift wing, can fly ; 
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The word of solace—Mediators give, is balm 

То souls who are grieved by the parting of the Lord. 
(Cp. Hanuman's words of solace to our Lady in the 
Катауапа, 5,37.6.—'' Sroshy ate chaiva Kakutstah.") 

IV “ The...feet of my and Angels’ Lord who...ate th’ 
butter.” 

“While greater than the greatest, He’s less than the 
least," (Anor Aniyan etc., Katha-Up., 2.20; Svet. Up., 
3.20 ; Mahanar. Up. 8.3; Kaivalya-Up., 20.) 

God's (1) Majesty and (2) Stooping, both, salvation give. 

V "Pure op'ning-lotus feet." (1) They 're “риге,” 
inasmuch as | 

They save impartially all refugees alike. (Vide the text 
" Samo' ham.” Gita, 9 29.) 

“If but the slightest peril, thee befall, 

What shall I do with Sita ?" Rama said, 

Showing that e'en a refugee of yesterday, 

As much as His Eternal Consort's loved by Him. (“ Tvayi 
Kinchit sam-apanne" Raraayana, Vide also the saying 
" Kaustubla-Manir jivah" 

(2) The feet resemble the' op'ning lotus, for they glow 

When refugees come, as lotes glow when comes the sun! 

VI. The words —“ Who 'Il us bear ?neath the...feet," shows 
that-- 

41) The soul's a chattel, (2) God its owner is. 

VII. *Bees— who'll us bear," hint that our ‘Teachers’ 
honeyed speech, 

Will (1) us from stray’ng redeem and (2) make Lord 
forgive, 

And thus will reconcile God with His lieges all. 

* Hanu man!” our Model Lady Sita said, “ speak thou 

То Вата of unique renown in such a way, 

As to make Him honour me while I am alive 

(By show'ng attention to my case 

And taking me unto Himself)! 

Bv word of mouth, a feat of righteousness achieve !"' 
(Jivantim mam yatha Ramah ; Ramayana с. 39-10.) 


PURA-NANURU 
By Dn. G. U. Pope, M.A. р.р, 


LIV. 
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Їп Praise of King Ceraman-Kuttavan-Kothat, Madalan- 
Mathurai-Kumaran, of Erichil in the Konadu. 

Into the old city where there is perpetual din of men, for 
the king dwells there, suppliants whose manaer of life is just 
like our own can enter as freely as the town-folk themselves, 
passing through in unbroken stream * and can lift up their eyes 
to behold the splendours of Court on its festive days. 

To suppliants the path is open ; but if kings who have 
sworn hostility to eur king Kothai, whose horses are swift, 
who makes the protection of the realm his constant care, whose 
generosi y puts even the heavens to shame, and whose open 
hand bestows unstinted gifts оп all who all approach him,— if 
these kings regard our land ‘tis thus it must appear to them : 
hi yonder wide region the herdsman clad in filthy garb wearing 
flowers of thorns bound together with green leaves as his 
wreath, and who is slow of speech, cannot pass on with his tiny 
flock, because the tiger dwells there ; even so is the land where 
Kothai with mighty right hand dwells. 
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Anandasrama Sadhu-Maha-Sangam-— Fifth Anniversary. 


The Vedanta Conference, otherwise known as Sadhu Maha Sangham 
held its sittings this ycar in Choolai during the Easter and, as usual. it 
was a three days’ wonder. In its columns this time last year, the Indian 
Patriot exposed to the world the careless manner in which the programme 
was prepared and the reckless waste of public money entailed on mis- 
management. Though it was found there were many to find fauit with 
the article then, we regret that not one had sense enough this year to 
rectify the evils and make the conference popular. 


The programme as circulated prior to the sittings was a catalogue 
of Vedanta subjects with two speakers against each. It was, however. 
found last year that the man who proposed a vote of thanks at the end 
of'every lecture also had something to say on the subject so that every 
lecture had three speakers on the whole. The proceedings as shown in 
the programme,covered the-whole day and also a position of the night till 
eleven at times. Though thus the day was full, every lecture was allotted 
only a period of half-an-hour or so. As expected by every sensible man 
no subject could he thoroughly explained to the mass as three men had to 
talk in that disgracefully short period and it was no wonder to us, there- 
fore, to find almost none of the really cultured men coming forward to 
deliver the lectures on the conference days. 


The invitation announced that Sadhus would lecture and, unless 
it be con trued that everybody in the world was a Sadhu, there was not 
one real ascetic, one practical Yogi to speak anything one any subject 
lf was thus a tamasha or an exhibition of the ignorance of the so 
called Vedantis who wcald not care to mend matters even when 
toid 

‘The grand ceremony opened rather twohours late with the really 
practical Yogi Кагара га Siva Prakasa Swamiwho made bis appearance 
on the closing day again. A procession with him in the midst arrived 
at the place amid-t the singing of vedic hymns, After one 
lecture, it was announced that Mr. Vadiveloo Chettiar, the pillar of the 
Conference, would address the audience. lt was on no special subject. 
But it was all on where to eat, what to eat and how to gain admission to 
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ent, The pillar did speak fora few minutes with his hands waving 
indiscriminately and making half-a-dozen right-about-turns. | 

А new arrangement was made in the admis ion for meals, Two 
yinds of tickets were printed опе cn redpaper and the cther on while. 
Those who held the former were entitled tc immediate admission and 
those with the later would receive attention later. One finds no meaning 
in such arrangement except when he understands that, contraty to tbe 
principles of the teachings of this school, difference ought to be estabiish- 
ed between man and man. That as we expected, caused a lot of inconve- 
nience aed personal humility in the course of the three days and never 
did a vear pass without complaint from the dinning all. Five years 
these conlerences have been held and we wonder how the brains of the 
committee have not had the inclination to realise the situation with some 
amount of common sense. 

Seven o'clock in the morning was the hour at which every day's 
event was anncunced to begin and every day the service of coffee and 
other eatables being perchance late, the gathering never succeeded in 


assembling at the prescribed hour. The result was that visitors 
were kept waiting without mercy for they had obeyed a 


stupid programme. In gg cases out of hundred, there were alterations 
in the lectures and change in the lecturers, Often lecturers had to be 
hunted after within the premises and they were never found for they 
came at the hour in the programme and finding no chance of keeping up 
their next engagement, left the place, disgusted as many a speaker pre- 
e to themselves had yet to «peak. 

ln one instance a blunder was committed, the like ot which no 
‘iterate community has as yet even heard. While, on the second day, 
Mr. Krishna Sastrigal was speaking cn an important subject, the arrival 
of Swami Sarvananda was the subject of enthusiasm and the lecture: was 
demanded the termination of thc lecture, He at once obeyed and lost 
himself in the crowd. The next lecture was given up for want of the 
lecturer and one of the third day's items was substituted, for that lecturer 
was present. The chairman of that lecture Mr. Venkatachella Iyer was 
there, too. Swami Sarvananda was ргороѕес to the chair. The chair- 
man does not know Tamil and the lecturer was to address in that 
language. Tho combination seemed very curious and that reflected much 
on the business capacity of the men responsible for the conference. 1n 
reply to a questisn on the spot, an answer was given that the chairman's 
duty was only to see that order prevailed and nothing else. Thisisa 
magnificent definition of a chairman in the wisdom of the Vedantis. A 
policeman then is the chairman of every meeting in the conception of 
these wiseacres. The fixed chairman questioned the action of the 


Secretary and reluctantly resigned his chairmanship. 
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We observed another instance also, Lectures weie-being adjusted 
indiscrinnuately. There was disorder and confusion all the while at the 
arrival ol every lecturer and chairman as they were known only to one or 
twoin the audience who introduced them to others by signs of eyes, 
hands and mouth. Mr. Vadiveloo Chettiar again who was the chairman 
for a iecture had an engagement during his presidency which he faithf ully 
kept up by leaving the seat after the lecture commenced and re-occupy- 
ing it before the lecture finished. Two birds at one stroke! ‘There 
will be no end of such and similar tales I could record of the famous 
ideal conference in these so-called enlightened days and I am afraid 1 
must finish here, 

1 cannot but mention the attitude of the Siddhantis towards this con- 
ference. In addition to several members of the Siddhanta school, two 
prominent lecturers of the Samajam were there, of whom one was a 
speaher. l refer to Messrs. E. Thanikachella Mudaliar, B. A., of Pon- 
neri, and Pandit T. V Kalyanasundara Mudaliar. So faras I know, 
these have been impressing on the minds of the audience from time to 
time, that no ditlerence existed between these two schools and the inter- 
pretations ot the ancient books should be impartially given to meet the 
present tendency of spiritualism. And it is a fact that the Vedanüs 
neser sympathise with a Siddhantis lecture. It would be a great thing 
if they had no sympathy and there the matter ended. ‘They pelt stones 
at the Siddhantis from a distance. 

The conference has ended and’ in their opinion, the Vedantis think 
that they have done their duty, and the donors that their donation has 
been well spent —F rom a corrcs/ondert. 

[In recording, the proceeding of the last years conference in our 
issue of April 1913, we drew attention to some of theirregularities pointed 
out herein such as late hours, treble speakers and offensive intrepreta- 
tions. 1f what our friend has said is all true we are sorry to find that 
though we mace those observations in good faith the Sangamites have 
not progressed in the right direction even this year. (Ed. S. D.)j 


* 
е è 


Eighth Conference of the Saiva Siddhanta-Maha-Samajam. 


The eighth conference of the Saiva Siddhanta Maha Samágam Һе! 
its sittings during the christmas week last year at Vellore under the 
presidency сі llis Holiness Siva Shanmuga Meyjnanasiváchárya Swami 
of Jianiyar mutt, Tirupaputiytr. As usual the letures on the three days 
ot the conference covered a wide field of religious researches and were 
highly interesting and erudite. We would record here the progress made by 
the Sabba during Ше year ended with the conference. It will surely 
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interest our readers to know how our efforts on ghis side to popularize tne 
universal school of the Saiva Siddhanta meet with success in course of 
time. 


The number of members in the course of the year nearly doubled 
itself and it is a rapid march. 1145 is the number at the end as again:t 
556 at the oommencement of the year, a list also is appended showing 
the names of gentlemen who took the trouble of convassing members for 
the Samajam and we would make particular mention of Messrs 
V. T. Masilamony Mudaliar aad M. R. Kumaraswamy Pillay who made 
themselves responsible for the admission of 73 and 41 members respe:- 
tively. The Tamil monthly Siddántam, the free organ of the Samijam 
has be:ome very popular under {һе editorship of Sriman Puvai Kalvana- 
sundara Mudaliar and is very widely read. ‘The printing and free 
circulation of tracts was also continued through the year. At the General 
body meeting of the members during one of the conference days, 25 many 
as ten gentlemen offered to serve as  Honoray lecturers of the 
Samajam a nd their offers were gratefully accepted. Among the gentle- 
men- who lectured during the year, Sriman P. Muthia Pillay heads as is 
the case with him every year, the list. It was his lot to deliver 53 
leztures out of 85 which were delivered by the Hon. lecturers under the 
auspices of the Samájam. To him the thanks of the Saiva popuiation are 
entirely due for the lucid exposition he gives of the great Saiva Agamas 
and the excellent analytical method whichhe adopts as a rule for 
every lecture of his to the general mass. The auditors report regarding 
financial status of the Sabha shows a nett cash balance ot Rs. 80 2-2 on 
hand whereas the-expenses come up to Rs. 1051 7-5, There areg 
Branch Sabhas attached to the Maha Sabha in various parts of the 
Presidency and attempts are being made to establish more. A good 
library of the Samaja is for want of sufficient accommodation located in 
the premises of Sivanadiar Thirukkattam and an appeal is made towards 
funds for a permanent building for the Ѕатајат and the enlargement of 
of the library. 


]t was resolved at the close of the conference that the invítation of 
the members of the Sabha in the South to hold its ninth conference in 
the city of Jaffna during next De ember be accepted and it will interest 
allour friends to know that at the request of many His Holiness Siva 
Shanmuga Meyjiana Sivacharya Swami has given his consent to 
preside over the next conference also. Travelling according to lis custo: 
to such distant place in his palanquin is no doubt an arduous task 
and we cannot sufficiently thank His Holiness for the ready acceptance. 


